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CLIPSE 


Vew 1937 Bendix-built 0. 


NEW HAIR-TRIGGER STARTING « AEROTYPE IGNI- 
TION BUILT BY SCINTILLA—PERMANENT MAGNET 
LIFE « AEROTYPE CARBURETION BY STROM.- 
BERG ¢ FINGER-TIP OUTSIDE CONTROLS e FULL- 
LEVEL TILT-UP ¢ FULL 180-DEGREE STEERING 
OUTSIDE FUEL FILL « NO-FUME AIRSTREAM 
COOLING « SILENCED UNDERWATER EXHAUST 


EFINED—improved—advanced 
in every phase of performance! 
The new 1937 Eclipse Air-Cooled 
Outboard Motor again spotlights the 
sensational contributions which Ben- 
dix marine and aviation engineering 
has made to small-boat power! : ice ial 
Because its new Bendix Magneto, pe ae MAGNET" 
built by Scintilla, delivers the hot- gee! ‘ ao Viele) at 
test spark ever packed into any out- " 
board, this new motor definitely ends 
the era of toilsome, hand-blistering 
labor of starting. So hot is this spark 
and so efficient is the new Stromberg 
aerotype carburetion, that one-turn 
starting may be virtually guaranteed! 
See the new 1937 Eclipse before you 
do anything about a new outboard! 





WORLD’S QUIETEST SMALL-BOAT POWER! 
1937 Eclipse Electric Outboard Motor jake Paving Uat memerget 


ward 2 sag, A ger oe 

cas : | : steering) — ‘‘Four-Wheel-Brake”’ 

Positively silent! Improved for 1937, with greater power and Stopping — Rubber-cushioned Tiller 

speed! Fully protected against dampness and corrosion. Ideal F spstag -lentes ult-up er 
] sion 

for family summer home use, for dinghy service, for fishing, for tow" and “Off”) — Perfect pny 

every purpose where simplicity and silence are essential! Weighs “just-right” » ail ae —_ 

only 20 pounds. Operates from ordinary storage batteries. iced sg ge y hy posed oneuy 

See it at the shows and at your dealers, or write the factory. prea pe na i. pag Bag mg 














Bendix Marine Products Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corp.) 
441 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 


ECLINS: 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Send me at once full details and literature 
on new 1937 Eclipse Outboard Motors. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Name of Favorite 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
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H. G. Weus’s 


HERE, in one vivid, constantly fascinating narrative, Wells has 
given you everything you can want to know about LIFE on 
earth! It is a more absorbing story even than his celebrated Out- 
line of History, which gave millions of people their first clear 
ideas about the development of their world. In The Science of 
Life he has gone farther—he reveals the mysteries of the human 
body and human behavior; of animal life; life in the sea; insect 
life; reptiles and birds; plant life. In unforgettable phrases and 
illuminating pictures H. G. Wells (in collaboration with Julian 
Huxley and G. P. Wells) unfolds the secrets of the embryo, of 
heredity, sex-life, the workings of your body, the stories of pre- 
historic animals and all other living things. 


Great Sequel to His Famous 
“OUTLINE OF History” 


This is a work which no modern, well-informed person can do without. 
Originally published in four volumes for $12.00, it is now presented com- 
plete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and you may have it 
free if you accept this offer of free membership in the Guild. 


What FREE Guild MEMBERSHIP Means 


The Guild provides the most complete, 


1514 PAGES 
387 PICTURES 


Hundreds of Fascinating 
Subjects Like These: 


- } 

BR.GWEI 
JUAN SH! 
price. However, if you do not want G.2 W 


$$$] 
secon 


economical and convenient book service 
in the country. It selects for your choice 
each month two outstanding new books 
before publication—the best new fiction 
and the best new non-fiction. You may 
take either one or both—or no book at 
all in any particular month, if you so 
desire. “Wings”—a sparkling, illus- 
trated little journal—is sent free each 
month to members of the Guild. In this 
Magazine, descriptions are given of the 
Guild current book selections and rec- 
ommendations. It is a guide to the best 
reading and is invaluable to anyone 
who wants to keep up to date on the new 
books. “Wings” contains a complete 
review of the forthcoming selections 
made by the Editors, and a description 
of the authors, as well as several illus- 
trations pertinent to the books. The 
magazine is sent to members one month 
in advance so they may decide before- 
hand whether or not one or both of the 
selected books will be to their liking. 
_If you want one of the Guild selec- 
tions for the month, you pay only $2.00 
for it (plus a few cents carrying charges) 
regardless of the retail price. Or you 


any book that month, you are not ob- 
ligated to take any. You may buy as 
few as four books within a year to 
enjoy all advantages of membership. 


NOW .. Choose From 
Two Selections Each Month 


The Guild now offers members their choice 
of two selections each month—-the best new 
fiction and the best new non-fiction. 

Each of the two monthly selections is of 
uniformly high quality but represents a dif- 
ferent type of reading so members can choose 
the book that has the greater interest to them 








>. 





You Save Up To 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of 
Guild membership, particularly at 
this time, is the saving in cost of 
books. Remember, Guild savings are 
not merely fractional savings. When 
you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 
book for only $2.00, you can see at 
once that your book bills can be cut 
in half, and that you can afford to buy 
more books you wish to read this 
way than under any other plan. 


Nervous Mechanism and the Brain 
Reproduction and Fertilization 
Growth and Development of the 


Embryo 
Childhood, Adolescence, Maturity 
Mammals 
Birds and Reptiles 
Fishes, Insects 
Vegetable Life 
Evolution and Creation 
“Missing Links’’ in Evolution 
Man's Body 
What Determines Sex? 
The Ages of Ancient Life 
Dinosaurs 
Behavior, Feeling, and Thought 
Ways of Life Among Ants, Bees 
Courtship in Animals 
Psycho-Analysis, ete., ete. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


FREE “The Science of Life”’ 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 2FS 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enroll me without charge as a member of The Literary Guild 
of America. I am to receive free each month the Guild Maga- 
zine, ‘“‘WINGS,” and all other membership privileges. It is 
understood that I will purchase a minimum of four books 
through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild Selec- 
tions or any other books of my choice—and you guarantee to 
protect me against any increase in price of Guild Selections 
during this time. 

In consideration of this agreement, you will send me at once, 
FREE, a copy of H. G. Wells's ““The Science of Life.” 


may have both for $4.00. (The regular 
of Guild selections range from 
; ay beg $5.00.) If you do not want either 
pA Guild Selections then you may 
take your choice from thirty other out- 
Standing books recommended each 


ndiana 


literature 
Motors. 


This popular new BONUS plan gives BIG 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details 
: T postage prepaid, any other book 
SU Name 
BSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 
sives you H. G. WELLS’S “THE SCIENCE OF LIFE” absolutely free. This book will 


Free “Bonus Books” A 
thousands of Guild members an ad- * 
month by the Guild, or the Guild will 5 
i ! of this special plan will be sent to you 
emember : Address 
er: Members buy only the books they want, and they may accept as few as four 
come to you at once, together with full information about the Guild Service and special savings. 


Twice a Year 
ditional NEW book every six months 
delive 
2 print you wish at the publisher’s upon enrollment. VALUE 
ooks a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send the coupon. Our present special offer City 
L . 
ITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 2FS, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 


eed 


Occupation 


Cunadian subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada, 
888 Yonge St., Toronto, ( a 
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Narrow escapes in hunting one of the world’s most dangerous game animals. 


HOW FAST CAN A FISH SWIM? HENRY J. HOWELL 


You'll be surprised. 


PICK ’EM UP 


Practical information that will help fill your game bag. 


NOT FOR SALE 
A bird-dog story with a punch. 


SOMETHING ABOUT GOOSE SHOOTING—Part II 


An informative article for the wildfowler. 


BUCK SAUNDERS—G-MAN 


His hobby is collecting interesting firearms. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON DUCK REGULATIONS 


Some thoughts on wildfowl conservation. 


TUNDRA GRAYLING 


Another reason why fishermen rave over Alaska. 
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First-aid information for the outdoorsman. 
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Hunting the great polar bear of the north. 
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Motor Boat Review of 1937. 
Don’t Kill ’Em; Cure ’Em. 
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91 q ; E ‘ “ * * Rushing, leaping, fighting for his life,a heavy fish 
92 ’ “$ “4 soon provesthe stamina of a fishing reel. That's why 
ky ws leading anglers on salt water, as well as on lakes 
and streams everywhere, select Pflueger Reels—the 

100 


aS -~«, - — reels with known dependability—built from genera- 
a . tions of experience. Ask your dealer to show you 
103 3 ‘ab. these reels. He can equip your tackle box complete 


112 with Pflueger Tackle—Pflueger Reels, 
a Baits, Hooks, Lines, Leaders, Rods 
|your a .. a for every kind of fishing. 
a Fishing Guide— 
Pocket Catalog FREE 
N. Y. 
‘eet, 
Pleoger ATLAPAC Phssou TEMPLAR MAIL THIS COUPON 

No. 1640—4/0. 908.08 No. 141 The Enterprise Mfg. Compan 

No. 1660—6/0 - 85.00 400 yd, ...... $32.50 yon Fike Tackle Werks, = y 

No. 1690—9/0.100.00 No. 14204— Dept. FS-2 |, Ohio 
fice as 500 yd. ceeeee39.00 Akron 


Pflueger CAPITOL Please send me, without cost, ie ow iodine Catalog No. 156 


Pfiveger OHIO 
No. 1978— 
250 yd.. 
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Not much like summer now, but 
when the good old summer time is 
here, then ..... 


HAVE A VACATION 
YOU WILL ENJOY... 


Come to 


All of Summer's Joys 


6c in stamps for 72-pp 
Illustrated Book and 
State Map. 
EAST MICHIGAN 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
Box 16 Bay City, Mich. 
e @«¢¢ 2 86 2 


“°Tis never far from anywhere in Michigan 
to a fishing lake or stream.” 
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ST.PETERSBURG 


Come on down—the fishing's fine. Fishing 
in lake and river for big-mouth bass. Or 
fishing in Bay and Gulf for dozens of varieties 
of food and game fish . . . tarpon, amberjack, 
kingfish, channel bass, trout, mackerel, robalo 
like St. 


Petersburg in other ways, too. Climate, ac- 


—anything you want. And you'll 


commodations, living costs, sports. Send for 
booklet today. Mail the coupon. 


H. Y. Scott, Secretary, Chamber 
Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Send general booklet 
booklet [) 


Fishing 


Name 


Address 
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Tarpon Strike at Boca Grande 


USEPPA INN 
and Cottages 
USEPPA ISLAND 


The winter home of a select group of assured 
position and background. Useppa, a beautiful 
tropical Island, is devoted entirely to the plea- 
sure of the Inn guests. The life is informal 
and quite club-like. A gorgeous beach at the 
Inn doors—own golf course—tennis—excel- 
lent fishing— Boca Grande and Captiva, world- 
famous Tarpon Passes, within a few miles. 
Open through the Tarpon Fishing season. Ac- 
commodations, cuisine and service of the best. 
Cottages. Through car service to South Boca 
Grande, where the Inn yacht meets the trains. 
Wire reservations collect. For booklet, write 
R. A. Doel, Manager. 


NEW YORK TEL. 


GASPARILLA INN 
and Cottages 
BOCA GRANDE 


On the West Coast, about 100 miles south of 
Tampa. Like Useppa, which is close by, Gas 
parilla Inn caters to the very finest clientele 
that winters in Florida. People of affairs and 
position have long sought its leisurely atmos 
phere, privacy and relaxed social life. Cot 
tages, with service and food from the Inn. 
Every comfort and convenience. A_ notable 
cuisine and the correct service. Golf, bathing, 
tennis a few steps from the Inn. Good fishing 
at all times—Boca Grande tarpon fishing. 
Through railroad cars direct to Boca Grande. 
Nire reservations collect. For booklet, write 
J. F. Vallely, Manager. 


@ ELD. 5-6701 








BURGHARD HARRY PRY 


Owner Superintendent 


Pheasant Shooting 
ona 
Fenced-in Private Preserve 
Selected pheasants shipped for 
dinner parties 


Pheasants for stocking or breeding. 
Live, healthy arrival guaranteed. 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
R.F.D. #1, Freehold, N. J. 


Send for cireular 








2; CANADIAN LANDS ; 
+: Seized and Sold for Taxes’ 


$31 buys cottage lot 
58 buys 7 acres lake front 
$76 buys 25 acres hunting camp 
$85 buys 40 acres farm 
$225 buys big lake frontage 
Our 20th Annual List just issued in the form of a 
booklet describes the above and many other choicep 
offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted 
price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully 
unting and fishing camps where there is real sport; 
cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages. Now is 
invest in CANADA’S minerals, forests and farms. * 
monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, WRITE TV 
for FREE BOOKLET with full explanation. o 
St 


TAX SALE SERVICE zassz 











FOR SALE—6000 ACRES 


in Eastern North Carolina 


well located. in young growing timber, lots of saw 
timber. all kinds game. fish and sea food. $2.50 per 
acre. Also 100-acre lake, club house, fishing and bath 
ing resort near Raleigh, N. €. 

Elliot S. Pool, 104 West Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 





MINNITAKI LODGE 


Minnitaki Lake Northern Ontario Canaé 
Easily reached by car, entering Canada 0 
Duluth-Port Arthur and International Falk 
Fort Francis highways. Drive into camp. Cabins 
Fishing & Hunting in Virgin country. Wi 

ness Trips arranged. Write for informatle 


T. N. HARVEY 
Minnitaki Lodge Sioux Lookout, Ont., Cam# 
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THE HOSPITALITY OF 
NEW YORK AT ITS BEST 





SP You will find that New York 
has more to offer when you 
stop at the Savoy-Plaza. This fa- 
mous hotel provides unrivalled ex- 
cellence in the spacious comfort of 
its cheerful rooms, in its tempting 
cuisine, its thoughtful service .. 
With Central Park at your door, the 
Savoy-Plaza is convenient to all 
you want to see and do in town — 
fine shops, Radio City, theatres 
nearby. Subways and buses handy; 
fifteen minutes to Wall Street... 
Single rooms from $6. Double 
rooms from $8. Suites from $12. 


THE 
CAFE LOUNGE and SNACK BAR 
Popular for Luncheon, Cocktail Hour, 
Dinner and After Theatre. 
CHICK CHARLEY 
AND 


ENDOR FARRELL 


Well Known International Entertainers 
EMILE PETTI and his Cosmopolitans play 
for dancing daily and Sunday at Cocktail 
Hour and after the theatre. 


SAVOY 
ALA 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


The Makers of MARLIN GUNS 


FAMOUS SINCE 1870 
bring you this amazing offer 


Oi 


FIRST QUALITY, DOUBLE-EDGE 


BLADES 


Single Edge 
Blades 

60 for $1 

30 for 50c 


OO siades 


160 sicaes ° 


in Gift 


Box 


SAVE MONEY AT TODAY’S LOW PRICE 


Marlin finds a way to bring you guaran- 

teed, first-quality blades at one-fourth 

the regular price, a little over a cent a 
lade. 

For the first time you can get a na- 
tionally advertised blade, backed by a 
65-year-old reputation, at this amazing 
figure, 75% below established prices. 


A Major Operation 


This sensational low price is made pos- 
sible by cutting to the bone the cost of 
doing business. 

Blades are no longer specialty items. They 


are staple merchandise and must from now on 
sell close because patents have expired. 


Marlin makes big savings by selling in 
wholesale quantities to individuals. Packing 40, 
80 and 160 blades in a box, instead of 5 or 10. 

The formula is simple: big volume, small 
profits, quick turn over, 


And the savings are passed along to you. On 


a box of 80 blades for $1, you save an estimated 
$3. On a box of 160 blades for $2, you save an 
estimated $6. 


Swedish Surgical Steel 


Fine surgical instruments are made from the 
identical Swedish steel used in Marlin blades. 

Scientifically hardened, ground and honed. 
Protected with an antiseptic, rust-preventive. 

You will enjoy the top-quality of this blade 
because it shaves like a head barber's razor. 
It gives you a fast, smooth, clean shave and 
your face looks and feels fit. 

Skin blemishes and annoying ingrowing hairs 
disappear because this blade cuts close and 
clean. 

Compare the Marlin blade with any blade 
you now are using, even though you paid 3 and 
4 times more in price. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Try Marlin blades for 10 days at our risk. If 
you don’t agree they are the best you ever 
used, we refund TWICE the purchase price, 
PLUS POSTAGE. This guarantee carries my 
personal endorsement—Frank Kenna, President. 


ORDER TODAY AT THIS LOW PRICE 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


1002 Willow St., 


DOUBLE EDGE BLADES: 


160 for $2 in Bakelite Gift Case. 
80 for $1; 


Money 





ENCLOSED 











40 for 50c. 


SINGLE EDGE BLADES: 


60 for $1.in Bakelite Gift Case. 


unless you wish. 
Pay the postman 
plus 18c forC.O.D. 


fee NAME 


OR ADDRESS 


send stamps, mon- 


ey order, check or cITY 


30 for 50c. 


FIFTH AVE. «58th TO 59th STS.eNEW YORK pills and save 18c 


Canadian Address—The Marlin Firearms Co.. 6263 Notre Dame St., 
ut, Ont., Caml fee. 


East, Montreal, Canada. 60 Double Edge Blades $1. 











Tho ridas- 
GREATEST 
THRILL, 


Silver Sailfish Derby 
Jan. 24-Feb. 14 


“World Series” of angling, sponsored 
by West Palm Beach Fishing Club. Over 
$2000 in trophies and cash prizes. Last 
winter over 100 “Sails” caught in a 
single day in the famous “ Sailfish Sec- 
tor,” centering here where the Gulf 
Stream is less than 5 minutes offshore. 
Mail coupon for full vacation details: 


The Chamber of Commerce of (2) 
‘THE-CITY: OF- 


‘IN*-FLORIDA‘’S ‘TROPICS: 
Please Send Full Details on Items Checked 
GENERAL BOOKLET LIVING COSTS GOLF 
FISHING HOMES, ETC HEALTH 


NAME__ 





ADDRESS__ 
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SHOOT IN AFRICA! 


Hunt with me in the world’s best game country. 1 
guarantee success and thrills you'll never forget. 24 
years’ experience in BIG GAME hunting, photography 
and scientific expeditions. The best service and equip- 
ment obtainable and prices most reasonable. All safaris 
outfitted and organized by Shaw & Hunter, Ltd. Safari 
outfitters, Nairobi. 


Write now by Air Mail: 
DONALD KER, White Hunter, Box 70, 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony, East Africa. 


(Full and Foundation Member of E. A. Professional 
Hunter's Association. ) 











Sportsmen! Come to 


(Che BON-AIR 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
“Where it’s Indian Summer All Winter’ 


UGUSTA, GEORGIA and The Bon- 
Air are synonymous with an ideal 
winter vacation. Remarkable climate. 
ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS ... GOLF 
AT ITS BEST .. . Excellent fishing . . . 
Quail, Dove shooting, Raccoon, Opossum 

and Deer hunting in season. 

400 outside rooms—Reasonable rates 
Write for Booklet 
JOHN F. SANDERSON 
President and General Manager 
2 


FREE GOLF TO WEEKLY GUESTS 











WORLD'S LARGEST 
BEAR 


Abundant big game! 
Finest hunting on 
the continent ! World 
record trophies! 
That’s Alaska’s offer 
to real sportsmen who 
long to bag a giant 
Kodiak. Now booking 
Spring Hunts in 
Alaska’s major big game 
region. Individually 
Planned parties exclu- 
sively. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR DETAILS 


ALASKA GUIDES. Inc 


Cable Address AGTA . Box F . Anchorage, Alaska 


aunt KODIAK sear 


FRED. A. HENTON 
Independent Guide 
KODIAK ALASKA 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 
“THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE" 


@ Troll and “Strip Fish” for King Sal 
Spring and Fall hunts for the famous A 
Brown Bear. For 


tion write to JUNEAU GUIDES 
Box 1299, Jun 
COUNTY 


FLORIDA-FISHING 


NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED 
ee on request. Latest illustrated book- 
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THIRTY STORY 
HOTEL 


in the Grand Central Zone 
OPPOSITE THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
* 


Transient Rates 
Single, $4 . . Double, $6 
Featuring two-room suites 
from $8 daily. Serving Pantries, 
Electric Refrigeration 
& 
Special monthly and yearly 
rates 
& 


Excellent Restaurant 
and 


Duplex Cocktail Lounge 
Air Conditioned 

















‘di 
Fountain Inn 
AMERICAN EUSTIS antes a! ke 


Only Fireproof Resort Hotel in 


CENTRAL FLORIDA 


Unsurpassed Bass Fishing 
Excellent Golf 
tood Quail and Dove Shooting 
Fine Roads in Every Direction 
For booklet address Lester K. Roberts 


ibes Orange County Florida sports 
aon information on excellent hunting ad ~ 


fi Int , instructive. Write 
a (hamber of for your copy. 


Orange CountyC of C.31 Wall St Orlando, Florid 





e QUAIL FARM «+ 


of five-thousand capacity, fully equipped, 

with a six-thousand-acre hunting preserve 

ideally located near Aiken, South Carolina, 

al Augusta, Georgia. Open for inspection. 
rite 


LANG W. ANDERSON, M.D. 
1316 Market St. Wilmington, Delaware 
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| EVERGLADES — FLORIDA’S 
FINEST HUNTING & FISHING 


@Ten Thousand Islands, a true fisherman's para- 
dise. No seasickness. Excellent tarpon fishing in 
season. West Coast entrance to Everglades Na- 
tional Park. 1 hour from Miami. Lake fishing, 
fly casting. Good hunting—quail, duck, panther. 
Gelf. 2 fine hostelries for sportsmen. Make all 
arrangements. Moderate rates. For information 
write Everglades Inn or the 


ROD & GUN CLUB, EVERGLADES, FLA. 














OU 
HOTEL ly 
126 EAST 50th STREET e NEW YORK 


William A. Buescher, Manager 








TREASURE ISLAND, Fila. 


2 Cottages for Rent 


Available for season or yr. One 5-room bunga- 
low with servants’ quarters all electrically 
equipped. One 3-room cottage, modern. On 
beach, fine salt and fresh water fishing close 
by and 10 miles heart St. Petersburg. Rent, 
particulars on request. V. J. Obenauer SJr., 
P. 0. Box 4429 Jacksonville, Fla. 








HUNTERS’ 
PARADISE 


Here is a motion picture (16 mm.) that will 
show you the taking of magnificent trophy 
specimens of prissly, sheep, goat, caribou 
and moose, all in a few days, in a place 
within easy reach of half the people 4 
America—a true hunters’ paradise. One of 
the famous Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures and a gorgeous and thrill- 
ing picture to show at your next club meet- 
ing. Write today for full particulars. 


Motion Picture Dept. 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Avenue N 











Join the 
SQUARE 
CIRCLE! 


Six cents in stamps bring 

you the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia and mem- 
bership certificate. Sign the coupon pledge 
attached herewith. Address : 

SQUARE CIRCLE, tea & STREAM 

515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 
1 pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE. 


(Print name) 
(Street) 


(City) 
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Field &@ Stream—February, 1937 


Tarpon strike near Boca Grande and Useppa Island. Right—Golf at W. Palm Beach 


Long Favored by the Experienced 


Florida Sportsman and Vaceationist 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 
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Wire or Write Hotels—Apply to Travel Agencies or New York Off.—745-5th Ave.—Eld. 5-670! 


HOTELS IN FLORIDA’S FINEST FISHING, SHOOTING AND RECREATION CENTERS 


Everything a sportsman (or vacationist) would seek in Florida . . . Hotel Charlotte Harbor, 
Punta Gorda, lovely West Coast resort. On the water. Excellent quail hunting. Fresh and salt 
water fishing. Own 18-hole golf course, traps, skeet, swimming pool, beach, tennis—some- 
thing for everyone! Informal restful atmosphere. Fine clientele. On Tamiami Trail. Booklet 
or reservation, write hotel. Rates from $6.50 day ine. meals and priv. bath. 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR +« PUNTA GORDA 


If you have a lot of fishing and rest to catch up, come to Bradenton and Hotel Manatee River. 
Protected salt water fishing. Fresh water bass fishing. Very attractive accommodations, every 
comfort and facility for sportsman or vacationist. Golf, Gulf bathing, a program to interest 
every member of the fan On Tamiami Trail. Booklet or reservation, write hotel. Rates 
from $6.50 day American, $3. 50 day Eurepean. 


HOTEL MANATEE RIVER « BRADENTON 


Sarasota is a sportsman’s town. Its Gulf inlets sbound with gamy salt water varieties, snook, 
kingfish, red snapper, sea trout and tarpon, later on. Fresh water fishing. Quail hunting. 
Outstanding in Sarasota is The Sarasota Terrace, modern, first class in every respect. 
Ringling Museum. All sports and smart resort activity. Booklet or reservation, write hotel. 
Rates from $7.00 day inc. meals and bath. 


HOTEL SARASOTA TERRACE + SARASOTA 


On the East Coast, with the Gulf Stream a few miles offshore—the beautiful Hotel Royal 
Worth at West Palm Beach. Sailfish, wahoo, mako shark, marlin, all the Gulf Stream’s 
famous varieties. Lake fishing. Shooting, all arrangeme nts made. Golf, bathing, all of Palm 
Beach’s famous pleasures to enjoy. Well ap uperior cuisine. For literature or 


reservation, write hotel. Rates from $8 Amoriean, $4 European. 


HOTEL ROYAL WORTH «+ W. PALM BEACH 
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EVERGLADES 


West Coast entrance to the Everglades 
National Park, and Ten Thousand Islands 
fishing. Two hostelries for fishermen and 
hunters. Everglades Inn from $5 Amer. 


Plan. Red & Gun Club, from $8 Amer. 


LAKELAND 


In the lovely Lake and Citrus region. 
Bass fishing, quail, all sports. Hotel Lake- 
land Terrace, delightfully situated, con- 
venient, modern, exceptionally attractive 
accommodations——from $2.50 European. 


USEPPA ISLAND 


Devoted exclusively to the guests of 
Useppa Inn and Cottages. Fine fishing, 
near Boca Grande and Captiva tarpon 
grounds. Own golf, bathing, tennis. Select 
clientele. From $10 American Plan. 


BOCA GRANDE 


Gasparilla Inn and Cottages, Boca Grande, 
unexcelled in clientele or attractiveness, 
on the West Coast. Boca Grande fishing, 
own golf, bathing and tennis, from $10 
American Plan. 


TAMPA ........ HOTEL FLORIDAN 
TAMPA ... HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE 
W. PALM BEACH . HOTEL DIXIE COURT 


Barron G. Collier, President 
George H. Mason, General Manager 











Photo by Lorene Squire 


Portrait of a pintail 
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World-Record ligerShar 


Battling and conquering half a ton of bucking, fighting man-eater 


ASCINATING places to fish have 

been a specialty of mine, and 

there are many where no other 

fisherman ever wet a line. This 
always seemed to be a fetish for me. 
New and lonely waters! My preference 
has been the rocky points of islands 
where two currents meet. 

Fishing off Sydney Heads, Australia, 
is as far removed from this as could be 
imagined. Great scarred yellow cliffs, 
like the colored walls of an Arizona 
canon, guard the entrance to Sydney 
Harbor, which, if not really 
the largest harbor in the 
world, is certainly the most 
wonderful. These bold walls, 
standing high and sheer, per- 
haps a mile apart, look down 
upon the most colorful and 
variable shipping of the seven 
seas. I passed through this 
portal on the S. S. Mariposa 
gazing up at the lofty walls, 
at the towering lighthouses 
and the slender wireless 
stands, black against the sky, 
never dreaming that the day 
would come when I saw them 
above me while fighting one 
of the greatest giant fish I 
ever caught. 

At the end of three months’ 
fishing on the south coast of 
Australia, during which my 
party and I caught sixty- 
seven big fish, mostly sword- 
fish, we found ourselves at 
Watson’s Bay, just around 
the corner of the South Head, 
within sight of all Sydney 
and, in fact, located in the 
city suburbs, for the purpose 
of pursuing further our extra- 
ordinary good luck. I hoped, 
of course, to catch the first 
swordfish off Sydney Heads, 
and incidentally beat the 
shark record. 

I was introduced to this 
Sydney fishing by Mr. Bullen, 
who held the record, and who 


By ZANE GREY 


had pioneered the rod and reel sport 
practically alone, and had been put upon 
his own resources and invention to mas- 
ter the hazardous and hard game of fish- 
ing for the man-eating tiger shark. 

In angling my admiration and respect 
go to the man who spends much time 
and money and endurance in the pur- 
suit of one particular fish. Experiment 
and persistence are necessary to the mak- 
ing of a great angler. If Mr. Bullen has 
not arrived, he surely is far on the way. 
For three years he fished for tiger 


Zane Grey at the reel 


sharks from boats which in some cases 
were smaller than the fish he fought. His 
mistakes in method and his development 
of tackle were but steps up the stair- 
way to success. I want to record here, in 
view of the small craft he fished out of 
and the huge size and malignant nature 
of tiger sharks, that after a desperate 
battle to bring one of these man-eaters 
up to the surface he was justified in 
shooting it. 

This shooting of sharks, by the way, 
was the method practiced in Australia, 
as harpooning them was, and still is, 
prevalent in New Zealand. In America 
we have sixty years’ development behind 
big-game fishing; and all the sporting 
clubs disqualify a harpooned or a shot 
fish. The justification of this rule is that 
the opportunity is presented many times 
to kill a big fish or a shark before it 
has actually waked up. This is not fair 
to the angler who fights one 
for a long time. 

In Australia, however, the 
situation is vastly different. 
There are thousands of sharks. 
In the book I am writing, 
Tales of Man-eating Sharks, 
I have data on three hundred 
tragedies and disasters. 


EXPECT this book will be 
a revelation to those dis- 
tinguished scientists of the 
United States who do not be- 
lieve a shark will attack a 
human being. Certainly it 
would be better to fish for 
sharks and shoot them on 
sight than not to fish at all, 
for every shark killed may 
save one or more lives. 
While I have been in Aus- 
tralia there have been several 
tragedies, particularly horri- 
ble. A boy, bathing at Manly 
Beach, was taken and carried 
away in plain sight. 
Somewhere in South Aus- 
tralia another boy was swim- 
ming near a dock. Sudden- 
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W orld’s record tiger shark- 


ly a huge blue-pointer shark seized 
him and leaped clear of the water with 
him before making off. Such incidents 
should make a shark-killer out of any 
angler. 

Before I reached Sydney I had caught 
a number of man-eaters, notably some 
whalers, a white death shark and some 
gray nurse, those sleek treacherous 
devils believed by many to be Australia’s 
most deadly shark. I had had enough 
experience to awaken all the primitive 
savagery to kill that lay hidden in me. 
The justification, however, inhibits any 
possible thought of mercy. 

Nevertheless, despite all the above, I 
think gaffing sharks is the most thrill- 
ing method and the one that gives the 
man-eater, terrible as he is, a chance 
for his life. If you shoot a shark or 
throw a Norway whale harpoon through 
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him, the battle is ended. On the other 
hand, if by toil and endurance, by pain 
and skill, you drag a great shark up to 
the boat, so that your boatman can 
reach the wire leader and pull him close 
to try to gaff him, the battle is by no 
means ended. You may have to repeat 
this performance time and again; and 
sometimes your fish gets away after all. 
Because of that climax I contend that 
all anglers should graduate to the use 
of the gaff. Perhaps the very keenest, 
fiercest thrill is to let your boatman 
haul in on the leader and you gaff the 
monster. Thoreau wrote that the most 
satisfying thing was to strangle and kill 
a wild beast with one’s naked hands. 

It was only a short run by boat round 
the South Head to the line of cliff along 
which we trolled for bait. The water was 
deep and blue. Slow swells heaved against 


the rocks, burst into white spray and 
flowed back into the sea like waterfalls. 
A remarkable feature was the huge flat 
ledges, or aprons, that jutted out at the 
base of the walls, over which the swells 
poured in roaring torrent, to spend their 
force on the stone face and slide back 
in glistening maelstrom. Dr. Stead as- 
sures me this apron is an indication of 
very recent elevation of the coast. The 
Gap was pointed out to me, where a 
ship struck years ago on a black stormy 
night and went down with all of the 
hundreds on board, except one man who 
was lifted to a rock and, crawling up, 
clung there to be rescued. Suicide Leap 
was another interesting point, where 
scores of people had gone to their doom, 
for reasons no one can ever fathom. 


ROLLING for bait was so good 
that I did not have much time for 
sightseeing. Bonito and kingfish bit 
voraciously, and we soon had plenty of 
bait. We ran out to sea dragging teasers 
and bonito in the wake of the Avalon, 
and I settled down to that peculiar hap- 
piness of watching the sea for signs of 
fish. Hours just fade away unnoticeably 
at such a pastime. In the afternoon we 
ran in to the reefs and drifted for sharks. 
I derived a great deal of pleasure from 
watching the ships pass through the 
harbor gate and spread in all directions, 
according to their destinations. Airplanes 
zoomed overhead. Small craft dotted the 
green waters outside, and white sails 
skimmed the inner harbor. Through the 
wide gate I could see shores and slopes 
covered with red-roofed houses, and be- 
yond them the skyscrapers of the city. 
Dominating all was the great Sydney 
bridge, with its fretwork span high above 
the horizon. 

It was a grand background for a fish- 
ing scene. At once I conceived an idea 
of photographing a leaping swordfish 
with Sydney Heads and the gateway to 
the harbor and that marvelous bridge 
all lined against the sky behind the leap- 
ing fish. Our efforts were futile, however, 
much to Mr. Bullen’s disappointment. 

The next day was rough. A hard wind 
ripped out of the northeast; the sea 
was ridged blue and white. The boat 
tipped and rolled and dived until I was 
weary of hanging on to my seat and 
the rod. We trolled all over the ocean 
for hours, until afternoon, and then 
came in to drift off the heads. Still, 
somehow, despite all this misery, there 
was that thing which holds a fisherman 
to his task. When I climbed up on the 
dock, I had the blind staggers and the 
floor came up to meet me. 

The third morning dawned warm and 
still, with a calm ocean and blue sky. 
Starting early, we trolled for bait along 
the bluffs as far south as Point Bondi. 
I had engaged the services of Billy Love, 
market fisherman and shark catcher of 
Watson’s Bay, to go with us as guide to 
the shark reefs. We caught no end of 
bait, and soon were trolling off Bondi. 
We ran ten miles out, and then turned 
north and ran on until opposite Manly 
Beach, where we headed in again te run 
past that famous bathing beach where so 
many bathers had been attacked by 
sharks. On down to Love’s shark grounds, 
directly opposite the harbor entrance be- 
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tween the heads, and scarcely more that 
a mile outside. 

We put down an anchor in about two 
hundred feet of water. A gentle swell 
was moving the surface of the sea. The 
sun felt hot and good. Putting cut bait 
overboard, we had scarcely settled down 
to fishing when we had a strike from a 
small shark. It turned out to be a whaler 
of about three hundred pounds. 

Love was jubilant over its capture. 

“Shark meat best for sharks,’ he 
avowed enthusiastically. “Now we'll 
catch a tiger sure!’ 

That sharks were cannibals was no 
news to me, but in this instance the fact 
was more interesting. Emil put a bonito 
bait over, and Love attached a little red 
balloon to the line a fathom or two above 
the leader. This was Mr. Bullen’s method, 
except that he tied the float about 150 
feet above the bait, and if a strong cur- 
rent was running he used lead. 

For my bait Love tied on a well-cut 
piece of shark, about two pounds in 
weight, and added what he called a fillet 
to hang from the point of the hook. I 
remarked that this bait looked almost 
good enough to eat. Then he let my bait 
down twenty-five fathoms without float 
or sinker. 

This occurred at noon, after which we 
had lunch. Presently I settled down to 
fish and absorb my surroundings. 


HE sun was hot, the gentle motion 
of the boat lulling, the breeze scarce- 
ly perceptible, the sea beautiful and com- 
pelling. There was no moment when I 
could not see craft of all kinds, from 
great liners to small fishing boats. I sat 
in my fishing chair, feet on the gunwale, 
the line in my hand, and the passage of 
time was unnoticeable. In fact, time 
seemed to stand still. 
The hours passed. About midafter- 
noon our conversation lagged. Emil went 
to sleep, and I had to watch his float. 


World-Record Tiger Shark 


Peter smoked innumerable cigarettes, 
and then he went to sleep. Love’s hopes 
of a strike began perceptibly to fail. He 
kept repeating, about every hour, that the 
sharks must be having an off day. But 
I was quite happy and satisfied. 

I watched three albatross hanging 
around a market boat some distance 
away. Finally this boat ran in, and the 
huge white and black birds floated over 
our way. I told Love to throw some 
pieces of bait in. He did so, one of which 
was a whole bonito with its sides sliced 
off. 

The albatross flew toward us, landed 
on their feet a dozen rods away, and 
then ran across the water to us. One was 
shy and distrustful. The others were 
tame. It happened, however, that the sus- 
picious albatross got the whole bonito, 
which he preceeded to gulp down, and it 
stuck in his throat. He drifted away, 
making a great to-do over the trouble his 
gluttony had brought him. He beat the 
water with his wings and ducked his 
head under, shaking it violently. 

Meanwhile the other two came close, 
to within thirty feet, and they emitted 
strange, low, not unmusical cries as they 
picked up the morsels of fish that Love 
pitched to them. They were huge birds, 
pure white except across the back and 
along the wide-spreading wings. Their 
black eyes had an Oriental look, a slant- 
ing back and upward, which might have 
been caused by a little tuft of black 
feathers. 

To say I was in the seventh heaven 
was putting it mildly. I awoke Emil, who, 
being a temperamental artist and photog- 
rapher, went into ecstasies. 

“T can’t believe my eyes!” he kept ex- 
claiming, and really the sight was hard 
to believe for Americans who know al- 
batross only through legend and poetry. 

Finally the larger and wilder one that 
had choked over his fish evidently got it 
down or up, and came swooping down on 


the others. Then they engaged in a fight 
for the pieces that our boatman threw 
over. They ate a whole bucketful of 
cut bonito before they had their fill, and 
one of them was so gorged that he could 
not rise from the surface. He drifted 
away, preening himself, while the others 
spread wide wings and flew out to sea. 


OUR o’clock found us still waiting 

for a bite. Emil had given up. Peter 
averred there were no sharks. Love kept 
making excuses for the day and, like a 
true fisherman, saying, “We'll get one 
tomorrow.” But I was not in a hurry. 
The afternoon was too wonderful to give 
up. A westering sun shone gold amid 
dark clouds over the heads. The shipping 
had increased, if anything, and all that 
had been intriguing to me seemed mag- 
nified. Bowen, trolling in Bullen’s boat, 
hove in sight out on the horizon. 

My companions had obviously given 
up for that day. They were tired of the 
long wait. It amused me. I remarked to 
Peter, “Well, old top, do you remember 
the eighty-three days we fished without 
getting a bite?” 

“T’'ll never forget that,” he replied. 

“And on the eighty-fourth day I 
caught my giant Tahitian marlin?” 

“Right, sir,” admitted Peter. 

Love appeared impressed by the fact, 
or else what he thought was fiction, but 
he said nevertheless: “Nothing doing 
today. We might as well go in.” 

“Ump-umm,” I replied in cowboy 
parlance. “We'll hang a while longer.” 

Fifteen minutes later something took 
hold of my line with a slow, irresistible 
pull. My heart leaped. I could not accept 
what my eyes beheld. My line paid 
slowly off the reel. I put my gloved hand 
over the moving spool—old habit of 
being ready to prevent an overrun. Still 
I did not believe it. But there—the line 
slipped off slowly, steadily, potently. 
Strike! There (Continued on page 56) 


The huge brute on the beach at Sydney, Australia, where we erected a tripod to weigh him 
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He emerged with his cigar still burning 


LD Doc Blakesley was a charac- 

ter in the town where I put on 

long trousers. He took it for 

granted that fishing was respecta- 
ble. While other male representatives of 
Homo sapiens reserved such days for fish- 
ing as featured too much rain to hay or 
to cut wood under the shed, Doc consid- 
ered any day good enough, and none too 
good. 

I have no idea what his wife thought 
about his primitive failings, but unless 
she possessed a mind that was little in- 
fluenced by public opinion she thought 
plenty. The men retold the tale of Doc’s 
most lurid error with patronizing laughs, 
but the women never ceased to condemn 
Doc for that event. And although as a 
boy I loved that eminent gentleman, and 
have since learned of many reasons for 
admiring him, I must admit that Doc’s 
conduct the day the First Selectman’s 
wife was in an expectant mood was off 
color professionally. 

Of course, the First Selectman’s wife 
neglected to notify Doc until the elev- 
enth hour, and the fact that he was ap- 
prehended by the First Selectman in the 
very act of stowing his hip boots in the 
back of the Concord buggy may have 
had something to do with his erroneous 
diagnosis of the situation. At any rate, he 
calmed the distraught town official and 
his wife’s mother, who afterward declared 
emphatically that she knew better. And 
after promising to be on hand no later 
than eight’ o'clock that evening, Doc 
drove off in the direction of Cooley's Lake. 

You mustn't imagine that Doc planned 
to fish in Cooley’s Lake, for he had been 
flatly denied that privilege. Cooley was 
our local genius of finance. He had money 
to play with—an unholy and awesome 
fact. His money had created the lake— 
“lake” by local courtesy. After abundant- 
ly stocking his water, he lavishly posted 
it, and employed a caretaker whose prin- 
cipal duty was to keep off folks like 
Doc Blakesley. 

Cooley was a fisherman, and he knew 
how precarious was his hold upon that 
little lake. And if he sometimes dreamed 
at night that a ring of nondescript fish- 
ermen, from my age to Doc’s, were 
watching his little Eden with burning, 
covetous eyes, the dream was like the 
fact. But the watchman was faithful. 
and we got no farther than wishful think- 
ing, although a few daring souls were 
liberally fined for trespass. 

Doc was, subsequent events revealed, 
seraphically accompanied or demoniacal- 
ly led, depending upon one’s point of 
12 


Doc Blakesle 


His conduct was off color professionally, but 
he got the bass 


view, that afternoon he drove away from 
the First Selectman’s house. He proposed, 
in his own heart, to fish a little trout 
stream that wandered truantly among the 
hills to the southwest of the town. 

The old mare jogged along at a rea- 
sonable road-gait, for she knew when to 
take her own advantage and when to for- 
get it. When Doc went fishing, she step- 
ped along almost as fast as when he drove 
for mercy’s sake. Probably she was aware 
that thunderheads were gathering behind 
them—rolling up fierce and black as the 
hills of doom. 

Doc waved abstractly at haymakers in 
the Coolidge meadows. They were work- 
ing feverishly, but Doc didn’t notice that. 
As a matter of fact, a peculiar case oc- 
cupied Doc’s mind. It was an obscure 
case out in the back part of the town. It 
acted considerably like typhoid, but Doc 
hadn’t yet pronounced it typhoid. When 
Doc was in doubt, he always said, 
“You've got the pip.” 

There was an irregular temperature 
curve in this case. That had been going 
on for two weeks. It worried Doc. And 
although some folks would have sniffed 
at the idea, Doc was going fishing to 
thrash out that case. Something had to be 
done. One couldn't fight a thing like that 
in the dark. He hated to resort to call- 
ing in a physician from the city, for 
the family was poor. And, gol darn it, 
he had always met such emergencies 
himself—a salient fact, by the way. 


OC’S abstraction. passed, long e- 

nough for him to notice that the 
mare had decided that they weren’t go- 
ing fishing after all. “Why, durn your un- 
faithful hide,” growled Doc, his eyes 
blazing into the inquiring eyes of the 
horse, who had turned her head after 


As fast as when he drove for 
mercy’s sake 


plucking a mouthful of grass from the 
roadside. “Didn't I tell you that we were 
going fishing? G’dap, you old goat!” 

Goat—that was it! Damnation if it 
wasn’t! Malta fever, by Jericho. Must be. 
by Jerusalem. Why hadn't he seen that 
days ago? Now, by Judas, he could go 
fishing with a will. Tomorrow he would 
come to grips with that undulant fever. 
“You shake your heels, old gal, or I'll 
dust your hide for ye! What do I keep 
ye for, if I’ve got to put in all my time 
on the road? By Judas Priest! I've al- 
ways made it a rule not to use that whip, 
except in case of life or death, but I can 
certainly stretch a point!” 


T might be said that the mare fled. 

But those thunderheads were spread- 
ing, as Doc had watched microbe cul- 
tures grow. A grumble that grew to a 
rumble attracted his attention. “I’m a son 
of Ananias if it ain’t going to rain, 
worse’n Noah supposed,” he said aloud. 
“In fact, it is raining—coming this way, 
like old Hen Church’s hounds.” 

And then, while searching for a cigar, 
he discovered that he still wore the re- 
spectable black suit in which he served 
the public. “Hmp, I must have forgotten 
to change it. Guess I’d better get under 
cover somewheres. Mary will give me hail 
Columbia if I get these duds all wrinkled. 
Let’s see—why, sure enough! Just as 
good as any place.” 

Doc and his chariot clattered into the 
churchyard, and under the horse-shed. 
It was in the nick of time. The rain came, 
with thunder and lightning to support the 
show. If it ever rained harder, local mem- 
ories failed to recall. The world was sim- 
ply doused, until water ran down the road 
and stood in pools wherever there had 
been a depression in the earth. It was a 





e (soe: Fishing 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 
Illustrated by DICK SPENCER 
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most impressive cloudburst. Lightning 
struck somewhere in town, but no smoke 
or fire followed; so Doc went on with 
his smoke and his plans for besting that 
goat fever, which had so mysteriously 
appeared in his territory. 

The storm passed suddenly. The sun 
and blue sky appeared, and a rainbow. 
But even a man who wanted to go trout 
fishing in a little mountain stream could 
not fail to realize the futility of it after 
that deluge. Doc got up, threw the stub 
of his cigar in a puddle, backed the horse 
out of the shed, and started for town. 

“Whoa! I’ve got a good notion, just 
the same. Been waiting for ten years. It’s 
bound to happen sometime. Guess I'll go 
look, anyhow.” 

So the puzzled mare was again driven 
under the shed. Doc pulled on his hip- 
boots and, taking a cased rod and his 
basket, started off across the meadows in 
back of the horse-shed. Down there, 
Grandville Stream wove its way, like a 
wandering mole, through the lush mea- 
dow lands. 

“Certainly has rained,” muttered Doc. 
“If that dang thing didn’t give way this 
time, I ain’t ever going to live long e- 
nough to see it happen.” 

When Doc came within sight of the 
stream, a stranger 
would have seen 
that the old man 
was very pleased 
to find it running 
full to its banks. 
Here and there it 
had inundated the 
lower stretches of 
meadow. Doc 
quickened his pace 
until his lean face 
grew red. 

The meadow 
bridge, used to 
transport hay 
from the lower 
meadows to the 
town, had suffered. 
The planks had 
been swept away. 


OC started 
across on a 
stringer. It was a 
perilous journey, and once or twice he 
seemed to be doing a fantastic dance all 
by himself. One foot jerked up in the air, 
and first one arm and then the other swung 
like a windmill paddle. But he made it. 
“Hmp, the dang fools ought to nail 
down their planks.” 

Puffing with a full head of steam, Doc 
arrived at the juncture of Cooley Brook 
and the larger stream. Cooley Brook 
flowed out of the lake. It was roaring 
high. There was more water pouring 


With burning, 


down it than flowed in the 
main stream. A broad grin 
dawned like a red sunrise on 
Doc’s face. 

“By Jericho! It has hap- 
pened!” he shouted for the 
benefit of his own unbeliev- 
ing ears. “Now if I hadn’t 
been a confounded fly-fishing 
trouter all my life, I'd 
be prepared for this. : 
So he won't let the 72 
doctor, nor WZ 
the parson, 
nor even St. 

Peter fish for 
his bass, eh? 
But while I’ve 





Next the fish seemed to be on the bot- 
tom, and to be wrapping the line round 
and round something. Doc lifted, just 
enough to indicate that the battle should 
be fought on the surface, and the bass 
charged down the little stream. The line 
sliced along at a truly alarming rate. It 

towed out into the main 
stream, and on down. 
Doc was on the wrong 
side of Cooley Brook. 
The bass kept going, far- 
ther than Doc’s short 
line, picked for small- 
trout fishing, would 
reach. 
Doc discovered what 
four pounds of fish on 
the end of one’s line felt 
like. It felt as if it was 
fixing to say good-by! 
So Doc plunged into 
Cooley Brook in order 
to follow that bass out 
in the main stream. By 
Jericho, he intended to 
get across. In fact, it 
was necessary! 

At first the wa- 

ter in the mouth of 





been waiting 
for this to 
happen, why 
didn’t I read up on how to fish for bass? 
If I had, I’d know more than the Latin 
name of these babies. Jerusalem! That 
was a fish, boiling over there! 

“Let’s see, how'd this streamer do? No 
good, most likely. Still, ll bet they have- 
n't had a shiner for weeks. Must make 
‘em feel reckless to go thrashing along 
the way this water is going. Probably 
they won't bite. Say, the Lord led me! 
I kept the little 
nickel spoon that 
tackle — salesman 
gave me up to the 
post office. Here 
goes!” 

So Doc cast his 
little — tiddlywink 
spoon, as he had 
scornfully called it 
two or three days 
before. It fell up- 
stream, forty feet. 
There was a ka- 
loshing splash, and 
something simply 
swallowed that 
spoon before Doc 
had moved it. And 
Doc’s heart, which 
had just got re- 
established on a 
normal basis, did a 
flip-flop. Also, a 
fish that would 
have weighed four pounds on a sceptic’s 
scales cleared the water and turned some- 
thing that looked like a cartwheel to Doc. 
Then, after tearing off a few yards of line, 
it dived under an overhanging bank. 

But a rather shaky experiment on the 
butt of Doc’s rod brought out the bass with 
a rush. It flung itself into the air again, 
and shone green and gold in the new sun- 
light. And it fell back sideways, splash- 
ing brook water all over the place. 

“Jericho!” muttered Doc. 





covetous eyes 


Doc started across on a stringer 


the smaller stream 
was only up to his 
hips; at last it gur- 
gled in over his starched collar. But 
Doc made it, and emerged with his cigar 
still burning. 

“Huh,” he grunted. “Damned cold wa- 
ter for this time of year.” 

His bass was waiting—that is, it was 
sort of waiting, for it lit out when Doc 
tried to recover some line. 


“Q AY,” grumbled Doc, “just how in 
the devil does a man catch one of 
these dang fish?” 

There was nobody to answer that. And 
when Doc’s mouth set in tight lines and 
his rod bent in an arc, the bass shot up 
in the air again. 

“I’m going to give you all there is in 
this rod; and if you’ve got more than 
that, go to blazes!” 

So Doc began to fight that bass as a 
bass ought to be fought. He took in line, 
whenever there was half a chance, and 
gave it back with Yankee reluctance. He 
held line until something told him that 
further resistance, for the moment, would 
be too much indeed. When the bass in- 
sisted, they went downstream. 

“Go on,” said Doc. “Go on, you stub- 
born son-of-a-gun. Keep going till you 
come to Springfield, for all I care. See 
if I don’t keep up with you, unless I break 
a leg in one of them pesky muskrat 
holes.” 

Well, heck, that bass played itself 
out. It got to the point where it only 
boiled the water, instead of shooting 
above it in its former style. It reached 
the state when it rolled from broad side 
to side. 

“Hmp,” said Doc. “Ye look the same 
on both sides. Bet your pulse is so low 
I couldn’t feel it. Bet-—if I can just ease 
him in here. Bet I land him, if something 
terrible doesn’t happen. Bet — [puff, 
puff]. There! Go ahead and kick. That’s 
meadow grass, if ye don’t know what it is. 
Yes, sir; ye’re (Continued on page 63) 
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SQUIRRELS | ws: Pras 


The flying squirrel, though rarely seen, 
has a wide distribution over North Amer- 
ica. It is strictly nocturnal in its habits 


The Douglas squirrel is to the 
Rockies what the red squirrel 
is to the Eastern mountains 

The Kaibab squirrel, which is found in 

parts of Arizona and Mexico. In the sum- 

mertime this squirrel sheds its ear tufts 


The Southern fox squirrel is marked with white on muzzle 
and ears. The black phase of this squirrel is not uncommon 


The rusty fox squirrel is the largest 
of the North American species. Its 
habitat takes in the entire southern 
Appalachian region and the south- 
ern and central Mississippi valley 


The well-known red squirrel can usual- 
ly be found wherever coniferous trees 
predominate in the East and North 


The familiar gray squirrel is at , 
home throughout the Eastern Abert’s squirrel has the same range 
as the Kaibab squirrel. It is the hand- 


United States. Melano or black 
specimens are frequently seen somest of all the American species 
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To the Vives of the Men I Gun With 


HERE is Fred’s wife, Elsie—and the million 

or more like her in the land. You couldn't help 

liking Elsie. No one could. Elsie is good-looking 
and pleasant and so helpful. 

One day last fall 1 drove ninety miles to Fred's 
place up in the Berkshires, and pulled into his yard 
at nine o'clock in the morning. Fred was ready to 
go—he always is. And we knew the woodcock were 
waiting. Elsie just insisted that I come in the house 
and get a cup of hot coffee. Now, I needed the 
coffee. I had left home before daylight and I was 
cold, but I was also anxious to get into the alders 
and the birches. The woodcock season is short, and 
the flight is shorter still, but she had some of the 
“cutest little muffins” that she had “made herself,” and 
I just had to go in. 

We got away a little before ten. Then a new setter 
started busting the birds and chasing them. About 
eleven-thirty I noticed that Fred kept looking at his 
wrist watch. I was very much afraid it was going to 
happen, and it did. 

“We had better be working back now,” he said. 
“Elsie is going to have a warm lunch all ready for 
us. She is just thrilled to death to have you out here.” 

On the way in, that worthless setter ran over a 
couple of birds, and they turned back. I marked one 
of them accurately, but we couldn't follow it. It 
wouldn’t do to be late to lunch. 

At something after two we were back in the field 
again, so full of food that we were both bogged down. 
Then the wind commenced to blow, and the few birds 
we found were wild and unhittable when they did 
flush within range. 

Here’s to Elsie! 


ACK has been married only a short while, and I met 
Virginia for the first time when I got off the train 
with my guns and dutfel for a week-end with the grouse 
at their place in the Catskills. I had just a little sinking 
feeling when Virginia told me she was “thrilled to 
death” to have me up to shoot with them. The “them” 
part was something that I had certainly not figured 
on. Jack and I had gunned together for years. He had 
filled me full of stories of the number of grouse he 
could move around this new place of his on the Never- 
sink. He had not told me that his bride had taken up 
his favorite sport. 

That evening Virginia took my gun out of the case, 
and perhaps I showed that I was a little nervous as 
she tried to put it together. Virginia is a big girl. When 
the barrels didn’t nick into the frame of my pet under- 
and-over as they should, she started to put on the pres- 


sure. I wasn’t impolite, but I felt at the time that Vir- 
ginia’s feelings had been ruffled. Then she got out the 
.410 that Jack had just bought her and told me all about 
its virtues. Of course, I wasn’t surprised when she 
appeared the next morning as a living example of what 


the well-dressed woman should wear in the woods. 
“Virginia is going with us, you know,” Jack said. 
“She’s a good little shot.” 


Now that it was out, I felt relieved. All that day and 
the next, however, I was side-stepping and getting over 
on Virginia’s right side, as even the double tubes of a 
410 look most imposing when they are pointed at a 
fellow’s middle. And then she would lag back, and it 
rather spoils one’s coordination to feel that there is a 
possibility of being shot in the pants any minute. 

But Virginia will learn. She has made up her mind 
to it, and she will make Jack a swell field companion. 


May they have many happy days together! 


Here’s to Virginia! 


[LL is always late; so I went up the kitchen steps 
and into the house to see just how long it would 
be before he was ready to get going. 

“There's some coffee on the table, if you want it,” 
called Mary. “You'll excuse me. I have to go upstairs 
and get Bill ready.” 

I did want that coffee, and I wanted the two pieces 
of toast that were waiting with it. In fact, when I went 
into the house I knew that coffee was going to be there. 
It had been there many times before. 

“Come on,” said Bill. “Let’s hurry. Swallow that 
coffee. We have a long ways to drive.” 

“Don’t forget your lunch,” Mary called as she came 
down the steps. Then she said to me in a stage whisper : 
“It’s just a shame that you fellows only have thirty 
days’ open season. Bill gets such a whale of a kick 
out of this bird shooting, and it’s only one month out 
of twelve. I wish he could have more of it.” 

Bill was shouting something from the back yard. 

“T'll get it,” Mary answered. “It’s his dog whistle 
he has forgotten this time,” she smiled. 

Bill was in the car with the motor running and I 
was waiting outside when Mary came down the steps 
with the missing whistle. 

“Remember,” she said to me, “you are going to stay 
for dinner and all night.” As the car backed out of the 
driveway she called: “Good luck! I'll be seeing you 
when you get here.” 

Here’s to Mary and those like her! May they live 
long and repopulate the earth with female children! 





BUFFALO WAYS 


By K. E. MUSCAT 
Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


Many consider the African buffalo the world’s most dangerous animal 


Y first encounter with a buffalo nearly ended dis- 
astrously for me. It happened in the dry season, 
when the buffaloes retire to the forested areas in the 
Highlands. There they rest in cool sanctuaries dur- 

ing the heat of day, emerging at sunset to feed. 

Dawn found us skirting the edge of the forest a few miles 
south of Mau Summit. We had proceeded scarcely half a 
mile when my Wanderobo tracker pointed to the fresh spoor 
of a lone bull, leading into the forest. Now, when bulls get 
old, they desert their kind and lead solitary lives. The propa- 
gation and safeguarding of the herd is left to the younger 
and more virile males. 

Entering the forest, we set off in pursuit, but owing to 
poor visibility our progress was slow through the dense un- 
dergrowth, in spite of the havoc wrought by the passage of 
that powerful beast. Soon, however, the tracks led us to an 
old buffalo trail that had been used for many years by mi- 
grating herds. There we were able to push forward at top 
speed. After we had covered several miles the tracker ex- 
amined some fresh sign and announced that we were gaining 
on our quarry. 

Presently patches of blue sky appeared through the dense 
canopy of foliage, indicating our proximity to open country. 
Before breaking cover we scrutinized a thicket of trees, 
about forty yards away, situated in a large glade. Almost in- 
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stantly the tracker pointed to the covert and whispered, 
“Embogo, bwana.” (Buffalo, master.) Even then it took me 
several moments to discern the beast, for he was very effec- 
tively hidden by trees and underbrush. 

After considerable maneuvering, I managed to locate a 
vulnerable spot and let him have both barrels of my .450 
express just as he was beginning to get restless. He emerged 
from the thicket at amazing speed, and disappeared into a 
near-by tongue of forest before I could change guns. Follow- 
ing the liberal blood spoor, I realized he had been badly hit. 

Now, most men who have hunted the buffalo are aware of 
his habit of doubling on his tracks when wounded and charg- 
ing unexpectedly from cover. Pain generally seems to excite 
revengeful feelings, and as a rule only the wounded beast 
will hide in ambush. However, I will cite an incident later 
in direct opposition to this theory. 

At the place where the buffalo had entered the forest my 
tracker refused to go any farther. I wasn’t surprised, for the 
Wanderobo are an inferior tribe of forest people; and while 
they make good hunters and trackers, their courage is negli- 
gible. Juma, my Nandi gun-bearer, was of different caliber; 
his progenitors were hunters and warriors. In fact, the Nandi 
were one of the few tribes to hold their own for generations 
against the dreaded Masai. 

Soon after I acquired Juma’s services I encouraged him 
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As the bull swerved in his stride to run me down 


to shoot, for there were times when I found it irksome to 
hunt for the pot, especially after a long day in the field. He 
was allowed one round of ammunition; consequently, at first 
he would stalk his quarry to within a few yards to insure a 
kill. On the rare occasions when he returned empty-handed, 
he would shamefacedly apologize for his lack of skill, to my 
great amusement. Eventually he became a very efficient 
marksman. 

After issuing instructions to the tracker to await our re- 
turn, we embarked upon the final hazardous stage of the 
hunt. The trail left by the wounded animal was evidence of 
his violent rage. Saplings had been bowled over and under- 
brush uprooted. Soon we came to a place where he had rested 
in evident distress, judging by the blood-soaked ground. From 
there we proceeded with the utmost caution, alert for the 
slightest sound indicative of his presence. Suddenly we were 
startled by a great commotion in the bush ahead of us, fol- 
lowed by a portentous silence. 

_Those were trying moments, for a wounded buffalo never 
gives tongue. He fights and dies in impressive silence. In- 
cidentally, we had reached the unenviable stage of the hunt 
when the hunters become the hunted. Then it happened. A 
barely audible sound behind us preceded a tumultuous dis- 
turbance. Facing about, I saw our quarry about thirty yards 
away, thundering down upon us. 

_Now, a charging buffalo with nose extended is extremely 
difficult to hit vitally. Both shots from my .450 registered, 
but he never faltered in his stride. On many occasions I have 
been amazed at the way a bull will stand up to high-power 


* bullets without flinching. 


Changing guns, at ten paces, I aimed for his spine. Squeez- 


a shot thundered in my ears 


ing the trigger resulted in a click—the hunter’s nightmare, a 
misfire. Instinctively I sprang to one side and bolted, and as 
the bull swerved in his stride to run me down a shot thun- 
dered in my ears. Then, simultaneously with the demolition 
of forest growth, sixteen hundred pounds of implacable fury 
crashed to the ground at my very heels. 

Dazedly I got to my feet in time to witness the coup de 
grace, for Juma was a firm believer in the hunter’s maxim: 
“A buffalo is never dead until his throat is cut.” Incidentally, 
the greatest proof of cunning and courage which the wounded 
bull gives is his counterfeit of death. Often he is at his 
last gasp when he resorts to this trick, though sometimes he 
could still get away if he would put safety before vengeance. 


AVING ascertained that I was unharmed, Juma pointed 
with pardonable pride to the game old patriarch and 
said, “Kali sana, bwana.” (Very fierce, master.) 

I fully concurred. Moreover, I congratulated myself upon 
encouraging Juma to shoot. His presence of mind and ex- 
cellent shooting had saved my life. 

I may add that it is well to remember never to follow a 
wounded buffalo in long grass or in bush country unless you 
have, in addition to a trustworthy gun-bearer, several na- 
tive beaters to distract his attention during the critical mo- 
ments preceding the charge. Personally, I believe a wounded 
buffalo is the one animal in Africa whose charge can only 
be stopped by death. It has been my good fortune to turn 
lion, elephant and rhino, but never buffalo. Only his own 
death, or that of the hunter, will end this gallant beast’s pur- 
suit of vengeance. 

Furthermore, be sure your ammunition is reasonably fresh 
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Field & Stream 


by 


i 
WES 
ZY * an. 


Most dreaded of all African big game 


when you are after big game. While examining the mis- 
fire from my .577 it occurred to me that the ammunition 
had been purchased at an up-country store, and was un- 
doubtedly old stock. 

The precautionary remarks about ammunition necessitate 
a further digression, since they remind me of twin incidents 
that will, I hope, efface a misleading and dangerous fallacy 
still prevalent in Africa. While discussing the merits of heavy- 
bore guns with a well-known hunter in the bar of the Nor- 
folk Hotel, Nairobi, a gentleman joined us and voiced the 
oft-heard belief that a .303 is good enough for anything. He 
supported this statement with his most recent trophy, a 
remarkably fine buffalo head, and scorned our disapproval 
of his pet weapon. Moreover, he referred to our choice of 
guns as unsporting, a stupid accusation, because any experi- 
enced hunter knows it is kinder to use a heavy rifle. 

A week later, I heard with regret this biased young man 
—scion of a prominent English family—had been killed by 
a wounded buffalo. 

Curiously enough, on my next safari I had an experience 
with one of those ferocious beasts that should definitely set- 
tle any further controversy as to the caliber of gun to be used 
when after buffalo. This is what happened. 

Late one afternoon, when I was returning alone to my 
hunting camp, situated on the western slopes of Kiliminjaro, 
I ran across a large herd of buffalo grazing in a damba (open 
space) near the edge of the forest. The camp was in need 
of fresh meat; so I selected a fine bull and dropped him 
with the first shot from my .577. 


HE herd immediately dispersed, for the buffalo does not 
avenge his comrades. Each feud is a purely personal affair, 
and without doubt each participant is quite capable of aveng- 
ing himself, judging by the number of hunters’ kits for sale 


yearly in East Africa. Advancing cautiously toward the fallen” 


beast, for he was partially hidden by a fold in the ground, I 
was ready for him when, at forty yards, he came to his feet 
with surprising agility, but before he could go into action I 
fired and downed him once more. Then, while I was reloading, 
he jumped up again and charged. It was the gamest effort, the 
most remarkable exhibition of endurance and tenacity of 
purpose that I have ever witnessed, for he was covering the 
ground on three legs, my second shot having smashed his 
shoulder. 

Within ten yards of me was a donga (dried-up creek) 
which in no way deterred him. Awkwardly he surmounted it. 
With head down now, owing to his injuries, he hobbled to- 
ward me, his wicked little eyes glowing like live coals in 
the fading light and blood-flecked froth exuding from his 
mouth and nostrils. He was an awe-inspiring sight, but it 
was no trick to give him his quietus with a brain shot. When 
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the courageous fellow crashed to the ground, almost at my 
feet, I paid silent tribute to his stout, fighting heart. 

Now, a .577 burns one hundred grains of cordite and 
throws two ounces of lead. I discovered afterward that my 
initial shot had passed through his lungs, from which injury 
alone he would eventually have died, and yet it took two more 
shots to finish him. You may draw your own conclusions now 
as to the right gun for buffalo. 

In a remote part of Portuguese East Africa, during the War, 
Captain Sainsbury of my regiment had a grim and quite un- 
looked-for experience with a buffalo. It is worthy of mention 
because it is an authentic refutation of the opinion voiced by 
many hunters that buffalo will not attack unless molested. 


AINSBURY was marching at the head of several hundred 

porters who were bringing up ammunition and supplies to 
one of our columns then in pursuit of a German commando 
that had slipped over the border. It was the season of the 
year when the grass was at its thickest and tallest growth. 
While he was on the lookout for a suitable place to bivouac, 
for it was nearing sundown, a bull charged from out of the 
tall grass and, catching him with the bosses of his horns, 
hurled him several yards away. Badly shaken, he had just 
regained his feet when the irate beast renewed the attack, 
ripping open his leg from calf to buttock, and again threw 
him violently to the ground. 

Miraculously he reached the temporary security of a large 
acacia tree growing near by, and by dodging around its trunk 
evaded the furious onslaughts that followed. Fortunately for 
Sainsbury, the porters were Kavirondos, who are courageous 
people, familiar with buffalo ways. Dropping their loads, they 
advanced en masse, shouting and waving their blankets. This 
unusual spectacle must have proved distracting to the buffalo, 
for he decamped without further ado. 

By making forced marches the porters caught up with the 
column in three days. After Sainsbury had been given first- 
aid treatment he was rushed by car to the nearest field hos- 
pital, for he was in a shocking condition. About seven 
months later I visited him in the Mombasa hospital and 
found him terribly emaciated. His left leg, from ankle to hip, 
was skin and bone; and, needless to state, his pet aversion 
was buffalo. 

Some years later I met the late Captain Sutherland in 
Kisumu, where he had occasion to spend the night en route 
to the Pygmy country. During our conversation I mentioned 
the Sainsbury incident. He admitted it was an unusual oc- 
currence, contrary to buffalo psychology, and suggested the 
beast had been hunted and injured previously and, getting 
the man scent, had immediately (Continued on page 58) 
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How Fast Can a 
Kish Swim? 


Timing the speed of salt-water game fish 


By HENRY J. HOWELL 
Illustrated by W. J. SCHALDACH 


NGLERS are often accused of 
exaggeration, not only concern- 
ing their actual experiences, but 
in their observations of related 

things. Aside from this, certain things are 
always controversial, as, for example, the 
size and speed of fishes and the length of 


Bonefish—21 miles per hour 


time which is necessary to subdue them. 
Accurate scales, a tape-measure and a 
stop-watch should be included in every 
fisherman’s equipment. Also, as was once 
suggested to me as a measure of personal 
precaution, a notary public would often 
come in handy. Long years ago I resorted 
more or less to yardstick methods, with 
results that were sometimes rather aston- 
ishing, even to myself. 

In my early teens a group of us were 
gathered at Montauk Point, surf-casting 
for striped bass and a late run of large 
bluefish. Good 
fish were be- 
ing taken 
daily, and 
many were 
the tales told 
of the time 
which had 
been consum- 
ed in landing 
them through the surf along the boulder- 
strewn shore. A friend and I had listened 
patiently, saying little but thinking 
much, until our host and another widely 
overstepped the 
bounds of credulity. 

Then, metaphorical- 
ly speaking, we 
jumped on them. 

It seemed that a 
35- or 38-pound 
bass, on an 18-thread 

ne, had given such 
a battle that forty 
minutes were  re- 
quired to beach him. 
One assertion led 


Striped bass—12 miles per hour 


to another. As a result of this discus- 
sion, late the following afternoon my 
friend and I joined forces for further 
scientific research. 

We each used rather light rods, 3/0 
reels of a now almost forgotten type, 
practically without drag, and No. 15 

special lines, which are half the 
size of a 15 regular and theoretically 
half its breaking strength. As lines 
were then made, they were actually 
about one-third the breaking 
strength of that with which our 
host had taken his 40-minute 38- 
pounder. Between us, on one out- 
lying reef, in a little over half an 
hour we took six 
bass weighing from 
slightly over 18 
pounds to a little 
under 33, the three 
largest averaging over 
30 pounds. All were 
caught on metal jigs 
and through a heavy, 
treacherous surf. The 
least time required to 
land any one fish was 
a few seconds under 4 
minutes; and the long- 
est, 5% minutes. So much for the time. 

The speed of a bass on the hook had 
also been discussed. This we were not 
in a position to check, as we were fight- 
ing the fish 
against time and 
were holding 
them to the limit 
our tackle would 
bear. But our 
combined opin- 
ion was, and still 
is, that 33-pound 
bass, beyond 
which size they are inclined to slow 
down, have a limit of speed of not more 
than 12 miles per hour in their first 
and fastest off-shore run. At Montauk, 
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Flying fish—20 miles per hour 


I almost invariably fish alone; so I have 
never been able to check the speed of 
a striped bass with a stop-watch. 

Bluefish and weakfish are likewise 
unbelievably slow. And according to my 
personal observations, the same applies 
to each and every one of our fresh-water 
fish, the muskalonge and the Atlantic 
salmon not excepted. Having had no ex- 
perience with very large tuna, or any 
of the greater oceanic fishes, I am not 
qualified to speak authoritatively of 
these. Even so, if and when their speed 
is checked with a stop-watch, I venture 
to predict a wide margin of error in 
present-day beliefs. 

On light tackle and timed for a known 
distance, the best authenticated record 
I have is that of a 67-pound wahoo: 200 
yards in 11 seconds flat, or at the rate 
of a little over 41 miles per hour. This 
proves what I claimed for the wahoo 
many years ago: that he is one of the 
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Dolphin—20 miles per hour 


fastest fish that swim, if not the fastest. 
The little white marlin is unques- 
tionably fast; so also are occasional 
sailfish. Although the speed of the white 
marlin is still an open question and 
there are various opinions about his 
sprinting ability, I am yet to be con- 
vinced that he has the edge on a big 
wahoo. The big barracudas of the shal- 
low flats are lightning-swift on the strike 
and for the first few moments on the 
hook, but not on a straightaway run—~ 
long enough to be measured and timed. 
I know of no fish which offers oppor- 
tunities for accurate timing comparable 
with the bonefish, which is claimed to 
be the swiftest fish the seven seas over. 
He is both a sprinter and a distance run- 
ner, and his habits 
and tactics are such 
that his speed, even 
to split seconds, is 
easily timed. My 
best authenticated 
run of a_bonefish 
was 100 yards in 9% 
seconds, or at the 
rate of approximate- 
ly 21 miles per hour, 
with all (Contin- 
ued on page 58) 
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Drop your hat as a marker and work around it 


Pick’ Em Up 


Far better to miss cleanly than to leave a dead game bird in the field 


VERY fall, thousands of fine game 
birds are shot down in the fields 


and marshes and left to rot or fur- 

nish easy meals for hawks, owls, 
foxes, or other vermin. Many dogless 
hunters who go afield are poor hands at 
finding the birds they knock down. This 
is because they have never adopted a sys- 
tem of retrieving, but look for their 
downed birds in a more or less haphaz- 
ard manner. Many fine birds would have 
graced the sportsman’s table if a sys- 
tematic retrieving method, combined 
with plenty of faith and patience, was 
used in the search, even when the situa- 
tion seemed hopeless. 

Our game birds are growing far too 
scarce and valuable to be shot down and 
left to rot or fall easy prey to vermin. 
One of the first laws of the outdoor man’s 
religion should be: “Retrieve every bird 
that is shot down.” No bird should be 
given up as lost until every possible 
means of finding it has been exhausted. 

Not every bird that is shot down can 
be found; some birds will come down 
that no man can retrieve. This loss can 
be cut to a minimum if the hunter 
does not shoot at birds out of range. 
Many birds are wing-tipped or hit with 
one pellet at long range, and fall so far 
from the gun that marking them down 
correctly is almost impossible. Also, such 
birds have enough life and sense left to 
hide themselves very successfully, so 
that the chances of finding them are 
mighty slim. 

The dogless upland hunter must shoot 
in covers where he can pick up his birds, 
or waste a big part of his bag. Many of 
the upland birds are runners, and when 
winged in heavy cover they hit the ground 
with both legs working. Such birds escape 
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By GERARD KOHLMAN 


the hunter easily, and are many times a 
real problem for a good dog. 

Ducks that are dropped at long range 
in heavy marsh cover are seldom found 
if they have life enough to hide. Shooters 
should refrain from this kind of shooting 
and take a position so that the fowl can 
be dropped in the open water, where the 
downed birds can be seen; otherwise the 
loss of birds will be great. 

The reason the average shooter re- 
trieves so badly is that on knocking down 
a bird he rushes to the approximate spot 
the bird was seen to fall, never taking 
time to mark the exact spot or to estab- 
lish a particular weed or bush close to the 
fallen bird as a marker by which to guide 
himself. On arriving at the spot where the 
bird was supposed to have been last seen, 
he wanders aimlessly about, not thinking 
to leave his hat or some other marker to 
help him remember the exact spot. A 
little more wandering about, and he has 
lost all sense of direction as to the exact 
spot the bird was seen to fall. 

More aimless searching in all direc- 
tions, and the hunter gives up in dis- 
gust. He failed to find his bird because 
he overlooked the most vital part of suc- 
cessful retrieving: establishing a definite 
mark where the bird was seen to fall. 
If this spot from which his search is 
made should be lost, the chances of ever 
finding the bird are slim. 

When a bird is shot down, get to the 
place he hit as fast as you can, and never 
take your eye off that spot. It is surpris- 
ing how much alike each clump of grass, 
weeds, or bushes looks. If the eye is 
shifted for an instant, it is often impos- 
sible to locate the exact spot again. Never 
remove the eye from the place where 
the bird was seen to fall until you have 


left a marker, such as your hat, hand- 
kerchief or some other object that you 
can readily find again. 

After establishing your marker it is 
a good plan to stand very still and look 
the ground over carefully. There are sev- 
eral good reasons for doing this. First, 
very few birds, even though well hidden 
under leaves and vegetation, can endure 
the silent presence of the hunter, and 
they will start fluttering and try to ru 
or fly away. Also, you may arrive in time J 
to hear the last dying wing-beat or kick 
of the bird on the leaves and twigs, which 
would have escaped your ears if you had 
been walking about. Or you may hear 
the slight rustle of dry vegetation or 
leaves as the bird makes one last attempt 
to crawl farther out of sight. Again, you 
may be able to see the bird lying dead 
near by, for the eyes can concentrate 
far better when the hunter stands still. 


I you do not find the bird after look- 
ing the ground over very carefully for 
several minutes, the next move should 
be to make a short circle around the hat 
or other object that you have placed a 
a marker. Walk very slowly and kick 
aside all twigs, tufts of grass and weeds, 
for it is surprising how perfectly a few 
leaves and twigs can conceal a bird. Et 
amine even the open spots of ground 
very carefully, as most game birds 
readily blend in with the ground and 
vegetation and at times are very 
to see when lying, back up, in the opét. 
If the bird is not found on the first a 
cle, continue to circle the marker slowly, 
making each circle larger than the last 
Keep the eyes open for loose feathers 
Many times feathers are knocked from 
the bird in the air by the shot, and usually 
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the bird will shed a few feathers on 
striking the ground. When a feather or 
two is found, the rest is generally easy, 
provided the shooter takes time to test 
the direction of the wind. 

Even in a light breeze the feathers 
that are knocked off the bird in the air 
will drift back or to the side a few yards, 
and the bird’s momentum will carry him 
several yards forward. Often the bird 
will be found ten or fifteen yards from 
the telltale drift feathers found on the 
grass and bushes. When loose feathers 
are found, paying heed to the direc- 
tion of the wind will simplify finding 
birds that might otherwise be lost. 


F the gunner circles the marker as 

described, he will usually bag the 
bird, except when the cover is so thick 
and dense that the eye cannot see the 
ground. When such a problem presents 
itself, there is but one thing to do: get 
down on your hands and knees. Many 
times the bird can be seen better from 
this lower angle than from a standing 
position. Getting down and hand-picking 
the grass and other vegetation will often 
solve the problem, but few of us have 
determination and patience enough to do 
this. But the man who has these quali- 
ties is generally rewarded for his efforts 
and is the one who brings home the game. 

When birds fall over a rise or knoll 
of ground, behind trees or so far in the 
distance that the exact spot cannot be 
determined, the line system of retrieving 
is the best method to use. Birds falling 
in the distance always appear closer than 
they really are; well-trained eyes are 
often fooled on distance. When arriving 
at the spot the eye judged the bird to be, 
it is a wise plan to continue on the line 
a few yards farther if no bird is found. 
If the bird fell at a great distance, it 
will be wise to look thirty to fifty yards 
farther on the line for the bird. 

When the line has been exhausted, 
there is but one thing to do: hunt lines 
parallel to the original line, on the right 
and left. In case the exact spot where 
the bird fell is unknown, working lines 
a few yards to the right and left is far 
better than the circling method. 

If two men are shooting together and 
a bird is dropped a long way off, it is a 
good plan for one man to stand still and 
keep his eye on the distant spot and di- 
rect the other to it, for the man stand- 


Pick "Em Up 
ing still will not lose the location of the 
downed bird as readily as the moving 
one will. After establishing the mark, 
both can join in the search, each looking 
on a line or circling about if a fairly 
definite mark was made. 

If the shooters are a distance apart 

when the bird is knocked down, and each 
goes to the spot he saw the bird fall, the 
intersection of their lines will be a good 
place to establish a marker. Usually the 
bird will be found close by. 
Birds that stagger down in the 
distance seldom remain where 
they land, many times crawling 
fifteen to twenty yards from 
where they hit. So when looking 
for these scratched-down birds, 
it will be a good plan for the 
shooter to search five or six 
lines running parallel to the 
original on both the right and 
left. Such a search generally 
gets results. 

Always watch how a bird 
lands, for with a little experi- 
ence one can readily tell in 
what condition the bird is in 
when it hits the ground. When 
birds come down on stiff-set 
wings and never alter their sail, 
they are sure to be just where 
they hit the earth. 

Any bird that comes down 
on a long slide and circles as 
it nears the earth is apt to be 
able to take off again when the 
hunter approaches. For a bird 
that is able to make a fairly 
good landing is far from be- 


When a feather or two is found, 
the rest is generally easy 


. 


ing a dead bird, and may take to the 
wing again or prove to be a good run- 
ner and hider. Whenever a bird falls 
end over end and never uses its wings 
in the fall, or sails into the ground with 
a bump, he can safely be regarded as 
unable to fly again, and can usually be 
found where he hits. 

When shooting geese and ducks, it is 
a very good plan to watch the flock as 
it flies away. Hit birds usually fly lower 
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If all game birds fell breast up in the 
open like this dove, retrieving would be a 
very simple matter 
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OT FOR 


There is a relationship between a man 
and his gun dog that is beyond the un- 
derstanding of those not in the clan 


By BURTON L. SPILLER 
Illustrated by FRED McCALEB 


Bill found one of the judges walk- 


ILL JORDAN stooped over his 
white and liver pointer, and his 


fingers toyed with the snap on the 

leash while he waited for the word 
from the judges. With his free hand he 
lifted a silken ear and let it slide through 
his fingers. When he spoke, it was with the 
hard inflection of an old-stock New En- 
glander, but the tones were tranquil and 
reassuring. 

“Now, Jack dog, all you’ve got to re- 
member is that this is a little one-hoss 
trial anyway, and ain’t anything to get 
- excited about. Don’t forget it’s pheas- 
ants you're workin’, and not grouse. You 
do just as good as you know how, and 
there ain’t a dog in the trials that can 
touch you. 

“Well, they're about ready, I guess. All 
right, boy. Let’s show ’em something!”’ 

His master trailing behind him, Jack 
went around the half-moon course and 
showed them what a good dog should do 
on liberated and dizzied birds. With head 
held high and nose upthrust he cut the 
course like a veteran, paying absolutely 
no attention to his racing brace-mate. 
When they had emerged at the lower end 
of the natural amphitheater, he had four- 
teen productive points to his credit. He 
had been stanch to shot, and had acquit- 
ted himself nobly in the more trying or- 
deal of seeing a bird flutter up before him 
and drop back again as though crippled. 

After the heat was over, Bill found one 
of the judges walking beside him. 

“Nice dog you have there, Mr. Jordan,” 
he said. Then, lowering his voice, ““This 
is unofficial, you understand; but unless 
something unprecedented occurs, you 
need feel no great uneasiness over the fi- 
nal outcome. Do you know how many 
points your dog made?” 

Bill said he couldn’t remember; wasn’t 
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ing beside him 


thinking anything about it, in particular. 
Ten or eleven, he guessed. 

“Fourteen,” the judge told him, “and 
every one productive. I think the course 
record is nine. Is the dog for sale?” 

“No, sir!” Bill told him promptly. 
“T’ve been looking for one like him for 
forty years, and this is the first one I’ve 
found. He’s a grouse dog, mister. What 
I mean, a real one—a natural. He’s not 
quite three years old, but he knows pa’- 
tridge. No, sir; he’s not for sale. I would- 
n't think of selling him.” 

The judge showed even 
more interest. “Grouse 
hunting is my _ favorite 
sport. I’m still looking for 
a real partridge dog—but I 
haven’t found him yet. I’d 
like to look you up when 
the bird season opens and 
spend a day or two in the 
woods behind this fellow. 

If he performs as well on 
grouse as he has today on 
pheasants, I'll buy him.” 


ORDAN smiled quietly. 
“Come up any time,” he 
said. “I’d enjoy your com- 
pany and try to give you 
a good time, but I’m ’fraid 
you’d be disappointed. Not 
in the dog,” he hastened to 
add. “He’s just what I told 
you he was. An honest-to- 
goodness pa’tridge dog, but 
—he isn’t for sale.” 

The judge laughed good- 
humoredly, complacent in 
the knowledge that his mon- 
ey had never yet failed to 
get him the thing on which 
he had set his heart. “I'll be 


up to see you on October first,” he said. 

When Bill Jordan drove home late 
Saturday night, after the finals had been 
run off and the prizes awarded, he knew 
a certain measure of satisfaction. Jack 
sat beside him on the threadbare seat of 
his battered old flivver, and an ornate 
silver cup, wrapped in tissue paper, stood 
between them. 

Had it been five years earlier, he would 
have been utterly happy, but only the few 
attain the age of sixty and remain un- 
scarred. Bill thought of the wound now 
and knew the old, poignant pain. It was 
hard to be left alone at sixty. A man 
ought to have children—grandchildren. 
They would liven up the house. 

He thought of it now. The house wait- 
ing there, gloomy and dark, as it had 
waited for nearly five years. A fellow 
couldn’t seem to get over the feeling that 
there ought to be a light there—and a 
wife waiting. There had been—for almost 
thirty-five years—and now it was dark. 

He drove slowly for a moment while 
the mist cleared from the windshield— 
or was it the windshield? Then he slipped 
a hand from the wheel, reached over and 
caressed Jack’s silken ear. 

The metal flag on the mail-box which 
stood at the entrance of the lane apprised 
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SALE 


him of the fact that he had not seen a 
paper for three days. He leaned far out 
and opened the door. Yes, there they 
were: three of them. He drew them out, 
and a letter fell from them and dropped 
to the ground. He caught a glimpse of 
the white square as it fluttered down- 
ward, opened the door, got out and re- 
trieved it and then drove up to the gray 
little house. 

The dog crowded past as he unlocked 
the door, and they went in together. It 
smelled musty and warm, Bill thought, as 
he fumbled for a match and lighted the 
big lamp on the kitchen table. He tossed 
the papers carelessly down, but held the 
envelope up to the sickly, yellow glare. 
The black letters of the address in the 
left-hand corner stared boldly up at him. 
Boldly, and accusingly, too, he thought 
as he laid it on the table. 

“It’s from the bank,” he said, and 
reached for his pocket-knife to slit the 
flap. 

He hesitated for a moment, then re- 
turned the knife to his pocket and ad- 
dressed the dog. 

“No,” he said. “We won't open it just 
yet. We'll get your 
supper first — and 
maybe I'd better eat 


His points were 
statuesque and  ¥ 
full of fire 








a bite too, while my appetite’s 
all right. Then we'll see what 
they have to say.” 

He fed the dog, and made a 
cup of tea for himself and 
munched a slice of tasteless 
bread. Then he opened the let- 
ter. The contents, although 

brief, were quite clear. Bill’s note, it 
stated, was past due and the interest re- 
mained unpaid. Unless the matter was 
satisfactorily adjusted within thirty days, 
it would be necessary to foreclose the 
mortgage. Bill read the letter slowly and 
had a conviction that it meant just ex- 
actly what it said. 


E approached the bank on Monday 

morning with a distinct feeling of 
uneasiness. It might be hard, he thought, 
to convince them that the note should be 
renewed. He had tried hard to raise the 
money, but $650 does not come easily 
from poor and rocky soil. He reflected 
now that he might have economized on 
the loan. A cheaper casket perhaps—and 
was immediately glad that he had not 
done so. It had been the last expression of 
love permitted him. 

If things had broken right, the bill 
would long ago have been paid. He had 
tried, but the very elements seemed a- 
gainst him. A field of potatoes had rot- 
ted in a year when prices were high. An- 
other year a heavy crop had not paid for 














































































Geer = have a little more than three hun- 
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the fertilizer. This year there had been 
but little rain and all the crops were poor. 

Next season, however, was a different 
matter. Things were bound to be better 
now. He would talk them into extending 
the loan for another twelve months, and 
next spring he would diversify his crops. 
He would be bound to win on something. 

He went into the bank with his head 
up and a look of determination on his 
face, but when he came out, fifteen min- 
utes later, his head was lowered and his 
eyes were troubled. They had been firm 
in the bank. The curt note was an ulti- 
matum. Either the money must be pro- 
duced within thirty days, or the farm 
would be sold. 

For a week Bill tried hard to negotiate 
a loan, but he met with no success. There 
wasn’t any money to be had for even a 
first mortgage, while as for a second one 
—well, people wouldn’t even listen to his 
plea. He gave it up after a time and iook- 
ed the situation squarely in the face. 

“It’s my fault, I guess,” he told the 
dog, who sensed that trouble was in the 
air. The pointer stood by the side of Bill's 
chair and rested his head on his master’s 
knee while he looked up into the care- 
worn face. “I don’t suppose I’ve tried 
quite so hard as I might, but somehow it 
don’t seem right to have to lose the place. 
I’m gettin’ too old to start over again, 
but I guess I’ll have to do it. Yes, old boy, 
I don’t see any way out.” 

He slumped a little lower in 
his chair and closed his eyes. 
Then suddenly he sat bolt up- 
right as a thought flashed through 
his mind. It was something the 
judge had said to him ten days 
ago. He could recall the words 
distinctly: “If the dog performs 
as well on grouse as he has done 
today on pheasants, I’ll buy him.”’ 





ILL tried to put the thought 
from him and had a guilty 
feeling that he was betraying Jack 


’ when it persisted in staying there. 
‘ 


“Why, the very idea! He would- 


Za n't sell that dog. No, sir! Jack 


was the only creature in the 
world that cared a thing about 
him. He was something more 
than just a hunting dog. He was 
a friend.” 

Still the thought persisted, and 
after a while Bill lay back in the 
chair and let it flourish in his 
brain. The judge had plenty of 
money. It was an open secret 
that he had paid plenty in times 
past for many a mediocre dog. 
Why, only two years ago he had 
paid $750 for a dog that ought 
not even to be mentioned in the 
same breath with Jack. Jack 
ought to bring a cool thousand. 

“Ves, sir,” he muttered to him- 
self. “If he should see Jack work 
for just one day on grouse, he’d 
pay a thousand dollars for him as 
easy as not. A thousand dollars!” 

His mind wandered off on that 
track. With that amount he could 
fix things up at the bank and still 


~ “i dred for fertilizer and seed. “A 


thousand (Continued on page 81) 
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An informative article on hunting the honkers 


N his normal and natural state the 

wild goose is a sociable bird. He loves 

his family, clan and kind and craves 

their company. In the old days the 
social urge led geese to congregate by 
thousands on both feeding and resting 
grounds. 

Geese are garrulous fowl and seem to 
have an extensive language. On moonlit 
nights, when we were camped on the 
plains and a vast migrating army 
passed close overhead, I often lay 
awake for hours, listening to cease- 
less chatter and goose gossip, ac- 
centuated now and then by clarion 
calls that sounded like the com- 
mands of leaders. It was much like 
listening to a group of Chinese jab- 
bering away with countless tonal in- 
flections. 

Goose calling, as it was once 
known, is almost a lost art. Most 
of the old-timers who practiced it 
are gone. The professional guides of 
a later era learned the deadliness 
of large numbers of live decoys and 
depended on them to do the calling. 
Today the vast majority of so-called 
goose callers are rank amateurs 
whose few notes are faulty. 

Doubtless the most destructive 
combination ever devised in con- 
nection with geese was that of a pro- 
ficient caller and artistically posed 
dead birds. Later came the live-de- 
éoy system, which was equally dead- 
ly but involved practically no skill; 
as practiced in California by pro- 
fessional guides and so-called sports- 
men, it left a stench in the nostrils 
and was too tardily made illegal. 

We are now entering an era of 
moderation and fair play to Ameri- 
can game, and must revise hunting 
ethics and properly appraise the es- 
thetic and recreational values of even 
moderate bags. In relation to native 
American species, wildfowl in par- 
ticular, we must be governed by the 
status of natural resources and best 
interests of the vast majority of 
sportsmen—not by the desires of a 
favored few. And if we use scientific 
methods and personal judgment on 
open grounds in connection with 
goose hunting, it will be found that 
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PART Il 


even the small limit of four birds, as 
prescribed by Federal enactment, is no 
mean achievement. 

If the impression has been conveyed 
that geese are dumb fowl, it should be re- 
vised. Nine out of ten sportsmen, if they 
hunt on their own initiative, will find the 
reverse to be true. In fact, the average 
gunner will decide that this gunning field 
represents a lottery, with long odds fa- 


«Profile head and neck 


Wire support driven 
; ” Through bag 


voring the game. This applies no matter 
how many inanimate or artificial decoys 
are used; so the ethical sportsman who 
hunts over them need never feel he is 
taking an unfair advantage of geese. 
Many kinds of goose decoys, other 
than live and dead birds, have been util- 
ized more or less successfully. Of these 
the profile or silhouette form has had the 
greatest vogue. When constructed of 
light metal or heavy strawboard, 
large numbers can be carried afield 
and set out quickly. They are par- 
ticularly effective in weak light and 
on a hazy or foggy day, when their 
deficiencies are obscured and they 
often loom up with startling real- 
ism. However, they are not so good 
on a bright day when dealing with 
wary geese which inspect your set- 
up craftily from a height. 

Of course, another drawback is 
that the great majority of gunners 
use profiles, and educated birds 
quickly spot their shortcomings. 
Nevertheless, within certain limits 
they are very satisfactory, and I 
would not be without them. 


Full-bodied cloth decoy 


Slit fo here Flange 


<= Wire slip in = 


= sockefs and 
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Triangular set for profile decoys 


NLESS constructed of heavy 
material, profiles wave and vi- 
brate in a stiff breeze to the extent 
that they drive geese away. They 
can, however, be stiffened with light 
wooden strips, riveted on, or by 
placing willow shoots against them 
to leeward. Also, if cut from the 
same pattern, they can be set in pairs 
at an angle, back to back with necks 
tied together. In any event, unless 
you can overcome visible movement, 
you had better take up your decoys, 
as the dumbest goose will avoid 
them under the circumstances. 
Silhouettes can readily be turned 
out in a number of natural and dif- 
ferent positions, but this possibility 
is rarely exploited. Ordinarily they 
are cut from a single pattern and set 
out in regular or mass formation. 
Almost invariably they present 4 
side view, although it should be evi- 
dent that feeding geese face in every 
direction and present back and front 
views as well. Also, whether feeding 
or loafing, each flock has a sentinel, 
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Something About Goose Shooting 
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A goose set of hollow metal decoys, made by the author 


swelled up with authority and impor- 
tance, that stands aloof and alert, with 
neck extended and straight as a ramrod, 
while the other birds guzzle food or doze. 
In fact, it’s not a bad idea to spend a day 
or two afield with binoculars during the 
closed season so as to learn how geese act 
when they are not disturbed. 


N excellent decoy is the double pro- 

file type which presents two planes 

at an angle of about 40 degrees and is 

stiffened considerably by this angling 

formation. This commercial kind is well 

known to sportsmen and requires no 
further description. 

Sod and mud decoys were often useful 
in goose shooting. In their crudest form 
these were merely lumps of soil or gumbo 
turned up with a spade on spots where 
geese used. Sometimes they were coated 
or marked with whitewash; or strips of 
white paper were attached to delude 
geese at a distance. 

The practicability of these stools was 
entirely dependent on fooling the birds 
until they were within gun range—often 
flocks would start for this type of decoy 
and then sheer off. To this end, the white 
crescent and the white of the lower belly 
were often stressed—as they should be in 
the majority of gray goose decoys. 
Usually, after the blocks were roughly 
shaped with the spade, a rounded lump 
of mud or soil was added to represent 
the head of a dozing bird. 

Better stools were fashioned from 
oblong blocks of sod cut with a sharp- 
edged spade. A block was cut down at an 
angle at the sides and ends, then inverted 
and rounded off with a knife. A profile 
head and neck, supported by a wire, was 
put in place. Markings were made with 
whitewash, and in some instances a paper 
tail and belly piece was skewered on. 

Although the professional goose caller 


depended mainly on dead 

birds for stooges, less ex- 

pert hunters used the sod 
decoys to excellent ad- 
vantage, alone or with 

dead geese and _ silhou- 

ettes. Having been em- 
ployed to such a limited 
extent in recent years, they 

have possibilities today. 
When placed in stubble or 
among other growths and ele- 
vated several inches on a bed 

or tee of soil, it is difficult to 
tell them from the real thing at 
a distance. Besides, when viewed 
by birds at an elevation, the full- 
form effect is convincing. 

Perhaps the most pgimitive means 
of decoying geese are pieces of paper 
stuck on sticks or held in position with 
clods or a handful of soil. The scheme is 
most effective in the dim light of early 
morning and late afternoon. Of course, 
this is another case of delusion taking the 
upper hand; and for some peculiar rea- 
son, it is white paper which weaves the 
strongest spell. When impressionable 
birds spot these white objects, doubtless 
they decide the dummies are feeding 
snow geese. Immediately their imagina- 
tion gets the better of them—and often 
what birds do up to the time the gun 
arouses them from a trance does not 
make sense. 

Sometimes shooters improved on the 
above system by rolling up sheets of 
white paper into cornucopias. The small 
end was twisted and tied to stubble or 
to weeds with a bit of string. These were 
visible from a considerable distance. An- 
other variation was wrapping up a bunch 
of stubble or weeds in a piece of paper, 
as you would a loaf of bread. The paper I 
saw used in this connection was first 
coated with whitewash or white calci- 


The white 
tribal insignia 
of the gray geese 


mine, so that it closely approached the 
intense white of snow geese. In one in- 
stance roughly hewn heads and necks 
were added, and this gave the decoys 
quite a lifelike appearance. 


J Seong tons and practical form of pa- 
per decoy, superior to these others, 
was provided by ordinary paper bags. 
Market hunters and sportsmen of an 
early era found it convenient and decid- 
edly effective, and it has merit today. A 
10-pound fiber or kraft bag answers for 
the smaller geese, while for honkers a 
16- to 20-pound container is about right 
—and the longer it is in proportion to 
width the better. These should be coated 
in basic colors with so-called cold-water 
paint, a casein product, or with ordinary 
flat paint. In gray geese imitations, the 
white crescent on the back and the white 
on the lower belly should be prominent. 

When setting out paper-bag decoys, a 
pound or two of dirt is first thrown into 
each bag, after (Continued on page 88) 
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Buck SAUNDERS- 


By HAROLD O. TAYLOR 
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(1) Flintlock made for King Philip V of Spain 
in 1737. (2) A .36-caliber percussion revolver, 
gold and silver inlaid, presented to the King of 
Greece by Col. Samuel Colt. (3) and (4) Pair 
of double-barrel flintlocks owned by the Prince 
of Wales in 1731. (5) Annie Oakley’s single-action 


Colt. (6) A .32-caliber Smith & Wesson presented 
to the chief of police of St. Louis in 1863 


(1) A A5-caliber single-action Colt 
carried by Cherokee Bill. (2) Re- 
volver dropped by one of the Starr 
gang, killed in attempting to rob a 
bank in 1922.(3) Captain Quantrell’s 
revolver, taken when he was killed 
near Louisville, Kentucky, in 1865. 
(4) Belle Starr’s Manhattan re- 
volver. The lady was the West's 


most notorious woman outlaw 
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RULY a G-man is Col. 

C. Burton Saunders of 

Berryville, | Arkansas. 

But the title is not in- 
dicative of a Federal operative. 
It stands for gun-man. And 
again, it does not mean the 
gunman of modern newspaper 
parlance. 

Colonel Saunders has, under 
the roof of his most unusual 
home, the largest privately 
owned collection of historical 
firearms in the world. More 
than two thousand firearms are 
included in this almost unbe- 
lievable display. Guns of fa- 
mous rulers of various nations 
over the world; those of notor- 
ious rebels and bandit chief- 
tains; side-arms carried by col- 
orful personages of yesterday 
and the West that was, and 
noted dueling pistols are part 
of the historical display of ar- 
tillery. 

This collection is far from a 
dull, cold accumulation of fire- 
arms. The collector has not been 
content with the mere gathering 
of these guns. He is personally 
acquainted with the detailed 
history of each. His search for 
these weapons led him to per- 
sons who were present when the 
piece was last used, to intimate 
friends of the former owners, 
and often to the famed person 
himself. 

In his zeal for accuracy, 
Colonel Saunders has checked 


and rechecked on the pieces, often learn- 
ing that many incidents in the lives of 
their owners were purely myths. On other 
trips he heard stories never before told. 

These stories, rich in legend and real- 
ism, make the collection doubly interest- 
ing. The old master is a natural narra- 
tor, and with a historical weapon in his 
hand he can talk for hours on the life of 
the noted person whose hands had fondly 
gripped the piece. So realistic are his de- 
scriptions that the listener can almost see 
the thrilling and exciting pictures that he 
paints. 

Each gun in this large collection is in 
perfect working order. Sometimes it has 
been necessary to replace a spring or a 
pin, but no other changes have been made 
in any of the pieces since they left the 
original owners’ hands. 


HE gun-room is on the second floor 

of the spacious home. The longest 
room in the house has been devoted to 
these trophies. Row after row of book- 
cases hold most of the firearms. Glancing 
in from the doorway, one sees more weap- 
ons than might be found in some army 
camps. Tables in the center of the room 
hold the finer weapons, kept in highly 
polished wood cases. In the corners are 
stacked rifles of various eras. 

The pistols are arranged in sections. 
In the first rows are the first models to 
bear the manufacturers’ name. From 
these crude and simple relics one moves 
to another section where repose other 
weapons, still seemingly without rela- 
tionship to modern guns. In other sec- 
tions are further developments. Finally 
a large cabinet contains the best of mo- 


His collection contains the guns of many famous frontiersmen 
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His hobby is collecting historical firearms 


dern weapons. Two large drawers hold 
proof of Colonel Saunders’ statements re- 
garding the authenticity of the hundreds 
of historical weapons. 

Annie Oakley, immortalized on the mo- 
tion-picture screen, as well as in legend, 
refused to sell her famous pistol. 

“That would be too much like selling 
myself. This gun is part of my life,” she 
explained. But she was anxious for Col- 
onel Saunders to have that particular 
weapon. “Take it,” she told him, ‘and 
give it a permanent home in your wonder- 
ful collection.” 

Many weapons in this collection have 
intricately carved ivory handles. Some 
have gold- or silver-plated barrels and 
cylinders. Most of them are beautifully 
engraved. Large sums have been paid to 
obtain these guns, yet many were given 
to Colonel Saunders by interested per- 
sons—some noted, others notorious. 

One of the most beautiful pieces in the 
collection is the .45-caliber Colt single- 
action revolver carried by Pancho Villa, 
Mexican revolutionist. It is an ivory- 
handled, ruby-studded pistol. On both 
sides of the handles are engraved steers’ 
heads. Ruby eyes give them a leering ap- 
pearance. The long horns of the animals 
stretch out in gold. Mexican gold pieces 
also dot the flashy grip that so often felt 
the rough hand of this fiery leader. 

The bandit-revolutionist carried this 
gun with him when he was shot to death. 
Like many of his tribe, Villa died with 
his boots on. He was not killed from the 
back of a sweat-streaked horse, however. 
Villa was at the wheel of an automobile 
when he was greeted by the leaden mes- 
senger of death that ended his spectacu- 


lar career. His gun 
had been drawn from 
its holster, but too 
late to be fired. 

The right side of 
the handle shines 
brightly. The left is 
different. The ivory 
is yellowed, telling a 
graphic tale of the 
months it was carried 
in the rebel chief’s 
holster under’ the 
burning sun as the 
hard rider covered 
long trails in the 
rough cactus country. 
How many lives that 
gun has taken will 
never be known. Un- 
like many of his countrymen, Villa did 
not notch his guns. 

In this fascinating collection are pis- 
tols from China, Japan, Egypt, England, 
Spain and Italy. There are dueling pis- 
tols of famous kings and battle-scarred 
side-arms of Crimean War heroes. There 
are death-dealing weapons of Jesse 
James, Cherokee Bill, Three-fingered 
Jack, Joaquim Murietta and many others 
who wrote crime in blood-dipped letters. 


HE visitor is carried into the Old 

West, to the days of Buffalo Bill, 
Chief Sitting Bull, Geronimo and other 
colorful characters of early United States 
history with the display of personal be- 
longings of these famed personages. 
There are various models of the old flint- 
lock pistol, with large caliber and smooth 
bore, which was such an indispensable 


The walls of his gun-room are lined with cases holding more thah 2,000 weapons 
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Col. C. Burton Saunders and one of his prized pieces 


weapon of defense in the days of the 
rumbling stage-coach. Name a notorious 
bandit of the Old West, and Colonel 
Saunders will draw from a group of guns 
one or two pistols which once belonged 
to him. 

There are two pistols used by Billy 
the Kid. That early-day killer lived in 
the era of large “hog-leg” pistols. He 
killed twenty-one men before he was 
twenty-one years of age. Yet his slaugh- 
tering was done with two small revolvers. 
The reason, explains Colonel Saunders, 
is that Billy the Kid was merely a young- 
ster, and was of small stature with small 
hands. He was unable to handle larger 
weapons efficiently. 

The history of firearms began with the 
manufacture of the almost unrecogniza- 
ble pistol of the 16th century, in the 
same nation that invented gunpowder. 

In this mammoth collection is one 
of the first models ever made. It 
is of bronze and resembles a hand 
cannon. The trigger is a hinged le- 
ver extending over the barrel. 


MONG the more expensive 
specimens is a flintlock made 
for King Philip V of Spain, and 
handed down from generation to 
generation. The gun was presented 
to the late Col. W. B. Dickey, one- 
time American consul to Peru, on 
April 25, 1903, by Manuel Portu- 
ondo, then Spanish consul to Peru 
The pistol is elaborately inlaid. 
Likenesses of the King and Queen 
are engraved on the handle. The 
royal coat of arms is engraved on 
the butt. This weapon was made 
for King Philip in 1737 by his ar- 
morer, who spent an arduous year 
in its manufacture. 

From the grandson of the late 
President Diaz of Mexico, who fled 
to this country because of a revo- 
lution, Colonel Saunders obtained 
the Mexi- (Continued on page 89) 
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The OLD WARDEN on 
Duck Regulations 


There are other things more important than restricting the gunner 


By HAROLD TITUS 
Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


ENRY and Bert were breaking a world’s record that 
Sunday morning last November. They didn’t realize 
they were shattering precedent. It never occurred 
to them that perhaps they were setting an example 

for all the duck hunters who will follow them down the ages. 
On that rainy Sunday morning, with the 1936 duck ‘season 
only a week closed, they were going over their decoys— 
actually. Mounting a couple of new heads; applying paint 
here and there. Putting weights on a few; attaching anchors 
to strings. Doing all the things, in fact, that are usually put 
off until the last minute or else let go entirely until a man 
finds himself up against the necessity of investing in a com- 
plete new lay-out. 

The reason they were so engaged was rather definite. Late 
in the evening of October 9, with the opening of the season 
a matter of hours distant, they had left their wives in Henry’s 
house after an evening at dinner and contract. In their store 
clothes and stuffy with too much food, smoke and no exercise 
whatever, they had climbed into the loft of Henry’s garage 
and dragged from the dusty repository a half dozen stiff and 
contrary burlap sacks containing decoys, stowed there since 
the previous autumn. 

They both knew the decoys needed attention. Both re- 
frained from mentioning it. And so their season got off to a 
bad start, what with too little sleep and a puncture on the 
way out and finding somebody else set out on their favorite 
point. Off to a bad start because of these items, I say, and 
because of one other: the mess their decoys were in. 

Four birds had become decapitated. A dozen needed paint 
badly. Weights had come off some. Anchors were missing. 
Strings were in a time-eating tangle. 

They made it somehow. But not soon enough; not before 
other guns on the marsh had spoken. And when they finally 
dived into their blinds, with a third of their possible stool out 
of service and with three or four blocks so weather-worn that 
they wouldn't fool the greenest duck that ever set a wing, 
they made a vow, quite a lengthy and an undeniably profane 
vow. So there they were, nicely started on the task, when the 
Old Warden stopped his car in the alley and sang out to ask 
who was inside. 

Henry has a work bench in his garage and cupboards for 
paint and treasures. And he has a woodstove upon which, 
when a man’s heart beats high enough, he can spit with en- 
thusiasm. A good place to work; a grand place to work on 
decoys. And a fine day for it, that November Sabbath, with a 
driving rain and a howling gale outside and the lusty threat 
of winter in the air. 

“Hi, Warden!” cried Henry when the old fellow raised his 
voice. “Come in and observe true preparedness. Come in and 
cast your eye on men of method,” he crowed. “Come in and 
have a look at the guys who got up that do-it-now motto and, 
by gosh, live up to it!” 

The old fellow closed the door behind him and shook water 
from his mackinaw. He stared with mock incredulity and 
chuckled and said such goings-on had never come within his 
ken before. Dragging a small packing box near the stove, he 
extended his hands to the warmth and commented with gen- 
tle sarcasm on Bert's manipulation of the paint brush. Then 
the visitor went on record with the opinion that if violators 
were abroad in such weather they would find no game upon 
which to poach—which justified his loafing. The talk naturally 
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drifted to ducks. And duck shooting. And duck supplies. 
And regulations. Yes, regulations. 

Bert, mixing pigments in an attempt to get the green he 
wanted for a drake’s head, held forth at length on regulations. 
He was against these nuisance rulings, he said. He believed 
ducks were in a bad way, and he believed the kill should be 
restricted until they could start back. 
That was all right. That much was 
fine. 

But he thought this banning of 
live decoys was all nonsense. Live 
callers weren’t a factor with 
the species in distress. Mal- SW 
lards had held up pretty well. NS 
And nobody had complained 2“ 
about black ducks, except that Ov: 
if you got one without a live 
decoy or two it was a scratch. 
And this opening hour, he de- 
clared, was all nonsense. Why 
not cut the season down even 
to fewer days and give a man 
the morning flight? Half the 
fun of duck shooting was wait- 
ing for that moment when 
wings whistle through the 
morning mists. He’d be glad 
to take a ten-day season and 
still be able to start in at sun- 
rise or thereabout. 





ERT said a great deal 
more, with conviction and 
with some emotion. So much 
emotion. in truth, that a drake 
became decked with 
a head-green breast 


and the turpentine bot- 

tle was resorted to. As 

he remedied his error with the brush his ire subsided. The 
Old Warden, his pipe going, waited until the painting had 
been resumed with more attention to the task and less to ex- 
pressions of revolt. 

“Lots of boys feel like you do, Bert,” he said, picking up 4 
roughed-out decoy head and reaching for his pocket-knife. 
“TI think everybody in this locality has gone along and tried 
to play ball with the Biological Survey’s waterfowl regula- 
tions. Even when they thought the regulations were all wrong, 
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The Old Warden on Duck Regulations 


which, after all, is a pretty good test of sportsmanship. 

“IT know, bein’ an officer, what Washington is up against, 
you see. And minglin’ like I do with you boys, I know how 
you feel. I think mebby, perhaps, possibly you're right on 
this late hour they set for us to start shootin’. I’d like to bet 
up to a dime, say, that most good duck hunters feel just the 
way you do about it. And I’ve heard several get a little warm 
about the live-decoy thing, but I call their attention to a lot 
of complications there and try to get ‘em to keep cool and 
be a little tolerant. 

“There’s lots of other things about these restricted seasons 
we could find fault with,” he said, squinting with one eye at 
the balance of the head he was carving. “And it seems to me 
that mebby there’s some things the Biological Survey might 
do along other lines that would kind of offset a lot of these 
sort of general complaints. 


“TT ain't an easy job, satisfyin’ everybody. It takes a lot of 
time and energy to argue for any kind of game regulations 

when they’re new. I figure almost everybody feels the Govern- 
ment is doin’ a bang-up job at its breeding-ground restoration, 
but there’s some other things they could do, I figure, that 
would make ’em even more friends and cut down on the ne- 
cessity of arguin’ and explainin’ quite so much. 

“One thing I'd like to see the Biological Survey do is get 
a little more excited 
about this pollution se 
thing on the seacoast. es Z 
Get a little tougher 4 jai? 
about it, I mean. 
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dence, Rhode Island, 
in 1919, state men bur- 
ied 494 ducks in one day 


“We all know that there’s been too much duck killin’. But 
even the protectionists will admit that all the killin’ ain't been 


.by the guns. The guns have made sacrifices—a lot of ’em. 


A lot of fun has been surrendered, and that was necessary. 

“What I'd like to see right off is a little more fuss made 
about this oil-killin’ that goes on every year along the Atlan- 
tic Coast. That’s terrible, boys,” he said. ““That’s downright 
shameful. Mebby it ain’t a marker to what the guns take the 
country over, but every now and again it’s so much worse 
than the guns ever took, or ever will take in the same terri- 
tory, that there’s no comparison. 

“And they tell me it was worse last winter in some places 
than it ever was. These big ships ain’t supposed to empty their 
tanks close to shore, you understand. But now and again one 


of °em does. And when they do, that oil film spreads away out 
over the ocean, and if a duck drops into it he’s as gone as if 
he was chock-full of No. 6’s, chilled. 

“T ain’t got any figures for last year, but the boys who come 
through from Washington tell:me it was shameful. I do mind 
a few years back a warden on Nantucket Island, which is 
part of Massachusetts, counted 512 ducks dead from oil in 
one day. In 1921 a Federal man workin’ in Narragansett Bay 
buried over 900 oil-killed broadbill. At East Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1919 state men buried 494 nice big ducks in 
one day. 

“Those are just three items,” he said. “Multiply ’em by 
a dozen or a hundred, and figure out what that means to duck 
populations after the next breedin’ season. Why, thousands 
and thousands of ducks perish from oil every year, and yet 
nobody makes much of a fuss about it. And still some con- 
tend that all you’ve got to do to have plenty of ducks is hang 
up the guns.” 

He eyed the work of his hands in silence for a moment and 
rose to search the littered work bench for sandpaper. 

“Now, the Survey has done something about this oil mat- 
ter from time to time,” he continued, resuming his seat. 
“They’ve asked the War Department to stop it, now and 
again. And the War Department has issued orders. Still, last 
year was the worst they’ve ever seen.” 

The light scraping of the sandpaper on wood was the only 
sound for a moment. 

“There’s another way out,” he continued. “That oil can 
be disposed of in ports where they’ve got equipment. It’s done 
in a lot of European ports. The oil is separated from the bilge- 

water and there’s no need for the ships 


wouldn’t it be a smart move for the Sur- 
vey to head up a movement to force ships 
to use that kind of equipment? Seems to 
me it wouldn’t take much more time for 
them to do that than it does tryin’ to 
keep boys in line who're all excited about 
little things. Like you and I are, Bert,” 
he said, with a twinkle in his eye. 
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““A NY new movement has got to have 
friends, and lots of ‘em. This move 
to hold down on duck killin’ has a lot 
of friends, but it needs more. Seems to 
me if somethin’ real and actual and 
prompt was done about wholesale killin’ 
by oil, mebby what’s done about retail 
killin’ by our guns would set better. 

“But,” he said, crossing his knees with 
a sigh, “that’s just speculation. That's 
just an old coot from up here in the 
brush thinkin’ out loud. What I can 
kind of get up on my feet and cheer about 
is the way this breedin’-ground restora- 
tion thing is workin’ out. It works, boys. 
It sure works! Why, they tell me that 
in places that was dusty, sun-baked flats 
two years ago, sago pond weed came 
back last year thick and fine. 

“When you can restore duck food on 
former breedin’ grounds in two years 
by throwin’ up some dams and such, it 
ain't at all hopeless. These wallopin’ big 
restoration projects are bound to have 
an effect right off the bat, and I’m 
guessin’ that it'll be noticeable while those of us who have 
seen the duck population go to pot are still able to shoot. 
Some of us, anyhow. 

“And then there’s the mess of little projects under way. 
Had you boys heard about this North Dakota easement thing? 
Hadn't? Well, it’s interested me more than a mite. 

“You see, back in 1934 their legislature passed a law 
abatin’ taxes on flooded farm land. That was duck soup for 
duck hunters. It meant a lot of landowners was kind of 
crazy to get land back under water. 

“The Biological Survey went in there last year and started 
thirty-three of these projects, with a total of 75,000 acres. 
Half of ‘em had water on ‘em last summer, and work is goin’ 
on with the rest next summer. South (Continued on page 60) 
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‘Lunpra (GRAYLING 


If you have never caught grayling on a fly—well, go to Alaska 


And I learned about fishing from him 


SHALL never forget my first sight 

of the beautiful Alaska grayling. No 

other of the many unusual scenes 

that greet the eyes of an angler in 
‘years of fishing the Territory’s unspoiled 
streams impressed itself upon me like 
this first meeting with the dainty 
grayling in its natural setting. Lucky 
will be the disciple of Walton who, 
when his time comes, may peek through 
the pearly gates of Fisherman’s Heaven 
and see a sight half so intriguing! 

It was springtime on the arctic tun- 
dra. Springtime, when each mossy hum- 
mock, each upthrust rock, each small 
patch of dead vegetation left by the re- 
ceding snow was eagerly sought by a 
bewildering assortment of birds just ar- 
rived from the southland to woo their 
mates and rear their broods far from the 
disturbing influence of man. The thrill 
of their mating calls was periodically 
broken by harsh cries from the males as 
they bristled and flew at each other in 
fierce combat for possession of these tiny 
islets of land in a vast ocean of snow. 
Demure females crouched quietly, 
watching the tilting bouts staged in their 
honor by these tiny feathered knights. 

There were song birds of surprising 
variety. There were shore birds of many 
kinds, ranging in size from diminutive 
sandpipers to gaunt, sickle-billed curlews. 
There were geese, ducks, loons, jaegers, 
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By FRANK DUFRESNE 


gulls, grebes and phalaropes splashing 
playfully in crowded, ice-lined puddles. 
The native snowy owl and ptarmigan 
joined in the general free-for-all. Over 
all this glittering expanse of awakening 
tundra the late May sky was one con- 
tinuous vault of blue, only slightly dark- 
er at midnight than at noonday. 

Armed with nothing more dangerous 
than a bulky camera of the reflector type 
which I had brought out on the tundra 
by dog team during the small hours of 
the morning when the crust was suffi- 
ciently strong to bear up the weight of 
a sled, I had for hours been photograph- 
ing the teeming feathered life. A slight 
ruffling in a shallow stretch of water al- 
most hidden by projecting snow banks 
called for closer inspection. 

There I saw them—Alaska grayling! 
A gorgeous medley of hue and life as 
they curved gracefully about in the frigid 
snow-water. They were in full regalia of 
bronze, blue and pink spawning colors. 
Almost phantom-like they appeared— 
dazzling reflections cast by the bright sun 
upon the melting snow. That such a tiny 
pot-hole in the icy tundra could hold 
this brilliant display of hardy fish seemed 
incredible, but there they were—a full 
score of them pirouetting back and forth 
in the confined space like brightly col- 
ored tropical fish in a crystal bowl. Their 
great blue-spotted dorsal fins waved 
above the surface. 

I stole closer for a better look, clum- 
sily allowing my shadow to strike upon 
the pool. In an instant they were gone. 


. 


One brilliant flurry—then they vanished 
as though they were, after all, fantastic 
rather than real creatures. 

Noting the location of the place as 
well as I could by taking cross bearings 
on the foot-hills in one direction and the 
distant tracery of Nome’s radio tower 
in the other, I returned to my camera 
and the birds, determined to revisit this 
mysterious spot with fishing tackle at 
an early date. But in all the excitement 
incident to the arrival of the first steamer 
of the year to Nome through the broken 
ice-fields of the Bering Sea, more than a 
month passed before I found time to 
seek out that locality again. 


AT a change had taken place! 
For hours I staggered over nigger- 
heads and toiled through swamp. I could 
not help but contrast this arduous prog- 
ress with the speed with which my dog 
team had skimmed over the crusted 
snows of this course a few weeks past. 
A dense thicket of gnarled willows, 
the largest trees of that entire section, 
grew over the spot I had marked with 
an “X” in my mind. Released by the 
weight of hard-packed, drifted snows, 
these willows had sprung up to confront 
the summer traveler with a hedge-like 
barrier. In another sense, however, they 
spelled success: a stream of flowing wa- 
ter was concealed in their midst, for it 
is only along the waterways that even 
willows attain more than a low, strag- 
gling growth on the arctic tundras. 
Away from the near vicinity of creeks 


Fresh-caught grayling from the tundra of Alaska 
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Tundra Grayling 


Prospecting for grayling streams in early May by dog team 


the country in general presented an ap- 
pearance of Mother Wiggs’ cabbage 
patch run wild. Tussocks of accumulated 
dead vegetation, rising thickly in clumps 
from the matted shrubs and grasses of 
the previous year, were topped with 
dwarf flowering perennials which would 
later in the summer give the tundra the 
deceptive appearance of being a smooth- 
ly rolled flower garden. Many a chee- 
chako is deceived when he attempts to 
take a stroll on the tundra. Actually, 
it’s the toughest going imaginable. 


ROWDING through the willow brush, 

I came upon a small spring-fed creek 
winding its way beneath the overhang- 
ing roots. Although I had brought along 
a steel telescope rod for just such an 
emergency, it was fully five minutes be- 
fore I could find a place to shove the rod 
tip through. Finally, by telescoping the 
thing to about five feet of its length, I 
managed to drop a No. 12 Black Gnat 
on the water. Like a flash it was jerked 
beneath the surface! 

A startled, inexcusable yank on my 
part not only failed to hook the fish, 
but left me in such a hopeless tangle 
that I had to cut out all the brush and 
carry it to the open tundra in order to 
get clear. After straightening out my 
gear, I did what I should have done in 
the first place; I cleared away several 
approaches to the stream, and then sat 
down on a niggerhead to smoke a pipe 
while waiting for the frightened fish to 
forget the racket. 

Resting there on my wabbly seat, it 
suddenly occurred to me that something 
was missing from the picture. The birds! 
Where were the feathered homesteaders 
that had filled this place with such joyous 
life a short time ago? A hush had de- 
scended upon that northern plain. It was 
only after careful observation that I saw 
here and there a dejected-looking male 


bird, droopy in molt. Near by, I knew, 
the females would be concealed in their 
nests. 

There was no singing, no fighting, no 
action. All was serene during the period 
of incubation. Only the scurryings of 
sharp-nosed shrews and lemmings re- 
mained to attract the casual eye. Because 
I feel that appreciation of the surround- 
ings is an important part of any fishing 
trip I rested the stream longer than was 
actually necessary. My attention cen- 
tered on a willow ptarmigan hen brood- 
ing her eggs under a clump of dead grass 
within six feet of where I sat, her 
mottled russet plumage blending into the 
shadowy background so as to make her 
almost invisible. In fact, it was the sol- 
emn blinking of a bright, watchful eye 
that had attracted me. , 

One could have combed the tundra 
thereabout and located any number and 
variety of birds’ nests. Life was every- 
where. Whoever called the tundra a 
“barren land” must have viewed it from 
a distance. 

Back at the first of my trimmed-out 
pools, I took three grayling before be- 
coming careless and permitting the fly 
to snag again. However, I was in no 
hurry. There was no competition from 
other anglers; so I took all the time I 
wanted for solving the interesting prob- 
lem of how best to take these splendid 
fish as I moved back and forth from 
one pool to the other. Fly-casting was im- 
possible. The lure had to be lowered 
straight down on the water wherever 
there was an opening. 

I learned that the tiniest flies in my 
book were the most greedily snapped up. 
In the matter of patterns, there was no 
need for me to have used anything but 
a red-tailed Black Gnat, but what fisher- 
man would be content with that? I tried 
Gray Hackles and Mosquitoes with good 
success, but fell down with gaudy pat- 


terns like the Silver Doctor and the Red 
Ibis. Bright insects are alien to that 
country, and any artificial based on them 
seemed to meet with indifferent success. 

The grayling I took were not large. 
When I had filled my creel, I emptied 
the catch on a bed of sphagnum moss 
before cleaning them, and was struck 
by the uniformity of the take. Hard- 
ly one of them was less than eleven 
inches in length; only two exceeded a 
foot. This is by no means the average 
length of the grayling in Alaska, nor was 
it as large as the fish I had seen spawn- 
ing near this place on the first trip out 
over the snow. 

Believing that these adult fish had 
dropped downstream after depositing 
their eggs, I decided to follow the creek 
down to its confluence with Snake River, 
and then continue along the banks of 
this river until it brought me to the 
beach of Bering Sea on the outskirts of 
Nome. The journey was a long, tough 
one; it would take at least fifteen more 
hours. Nevertheless, in the certainty that 
somewhere along the way would be found 
larger fish, I began the long journey. 


LUSHING occasional nesting birds 
from under my boots, I tramped 
along the outer edge of the willows that 
bordered the stream until I came at last 
upon the shores of a lake. The raucous 
cry of a red-throated loon in the center 
of the lake startled a flock of red pha- 
laropes into sudden flight. They flashed 
brightly in swift maneuvers over my 
head before settling to rest again like a 
shower of gaily colored autumn leaves. 
A fish broke water with a resounding 
splash. I longed for a nice bamboo rod to 
do some real casting, but had to content 
myself with the telescope rod, now ex- 
tended to its full length. In spite of 
awkward placing of the fly, the Black 
Gnat again pro- (Continued on page 60) 
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Applying a handy bandage-compress 
to a scalp wound 


The cravat used to bandage an ear or the 
side area of the head 


Four-tailed bandage for an injured chin 
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Backwoops 


Things every outdoorsman should know 


ECENTLY I met an injured man 
just as he arrived at a farmhouse 
after a quail hunt. His injury 
was a nasty laceration in his 

forearm, the result of a hurried attempt 
to climb through a barbed-wire fence. 
The wound was rather deep, and several 
lesser veins were disrupted, although 
there was no arterial bleeding. With him 
was a hunting partner who had en- 
deavored to aid him at the time of the 
accident. 

The first-aider had torn a strip from 
his shirt and wrapped it tightly around 
the wound. This bandage had been ap- 
plied for at least two hours, and circula- 
tion in the arm had been noticeably im- 
paired. Bleeding had stopped entirely, 
which led the first-aider to believe that 
his services had been timely and well 
done. 

He meant well. The injured sportsman 
was his very good friend. He literally 
gave his partner the shirt off his back, 
or a part of it, at least. But did he do 
him any real good? The truth is that, 
instead of preventing, he contributed to 
an infection which partly incapacitated 
his friend for more than a week. 

This first-aider’s treatment of the 
wound illustrates the erroneous idea that 
many persons have about bandages. 
They seem inclined to cover up a wound 
as quickly as possible. As a matter of 
fact, in the case of an injury by an im- 
plement which has carried germs rather 
deeply into the tissue, venous bleeding 
is usually a good thing, since it tends to 
wash out infectious matter. 

For instance, the man injured by 
barbed wire would have been better off 


if his friend had permitted, and even 
encouraged, bleeding, instead of closing 
it off with an improvised bandage. This 
error unquestionably allowed an abun- 
dance of the poison to get established 
in the blood stream. 

The well-meaning first-aider’s great- 
est mistake lay in his belief that a band- 
age constitutes a dressing. Many persons 
confuse these two. Always bear in mind 
that a sterile dressing, or compress, 
should cover wounds first, the bandage 
being applied over the dressing. If avail- 
able, of course, an antiseptic, such as 
iodine, should precede the dressing. When 
improvising a dressing, never take it for 
granted that whiteness indicates cleanli- 
ness. Germs causing infection are not 
visible to the naked eye. 

The friend was also careless in the 
manner in which he bound the fore- 
arm. Much of the blood supply had been 
cut off from the hand, and natural swell- 
ing of the injured area augmented this 
dangerous condition. It should be re- 
membered that gangrene may result 
from severe cases of constriction. 


LL this discussion centers down to the 
fact that the situation would have 
been more favorable had the wound been 
left exposed. Escaping venous blood would 
have acted as a germ remover, rather 
than as a serious weakening factor. In- 
fectious germs do not normally float 
around in the air; so you are taking no 
great risk by leaving a minor wound ex- 
posed. The principal reason for covering 
a wound is to protect it from contacts, 
which are almost unavoidable when you 
are shooting or fishing. 


Triangular bandage applied to chest injury, showing auxiliary necktie bandage 
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By PAUL W. GARTNER 














































nd even The reason the first-aider did not use almost any sort of cloth or 
Closing a handkerchief was that neither man canvas. Handkerchiefs are 
ge. This had one that appeared as ciean as the particularly adaptable, and a 
n abun- white shirt. A handkerchief can be used man in the open should pack 


ablished as a dressing after it has been boiled for at least two folded spares at 
about ten minutes. To some degree it all times. A bandage need not 
S$ great- may also be sterilized by passing it sev- be sterile, since it goes on top 


a band- eral times through a flame or by scorch- of a dressing; so towels, neck- 


persons ing it on a stove or a grate. A little black ties, socks, or parts of other 
in mind carbon which might show on the hand- clothing may be used. Such 
ympress, kerchief does not carry germs, despite rough bandages, which may 
bandage the color, and the quantity is not suffi- be of odd shapes and sizes, 
If avail- cient to be harmful. fall into three general classifi- 
such as cations: triangular, roller and 


g. When § CLEAN white handkerchief which four-tail. 
ce it for has not been unfolded may be used The practical triangular 
cleanli- in an emergency. Those containing dye bandage is by far the most 


are not & are always dangerous material for dress- important, and every sports- 

ings, although a large colored bandanna man should understand the 
- in the serves admirably as a bandage. The sur- ease with which it can be ap- 
1e fore- face of the dressing which covers the plied to almost any part of 
iad been wound should not come in contact with the body. A large square of 
al swell- any foreign object or other portion of cloth, preferably between 35 
ted this the skin before it is applied. And after and 40 inches square, is folded 


be re- having been placed upon an open wound, diagonally. If the available 

result the dressing should not be moved around. material happens to be of less- 

The most commonly used material for er dimensions, the ends may 

dressings is sterile gauze, a roll of which be extended by splicing to a 

mn to the requires very little space in a pocket. necktie, sock, or shirt sleeve. 
Id have However, the handiest dressings for the 

ind been outdoorsman are bandage-compresses OR splicing and _ tying 

yd would and adhesive-compresses. These consist bandages use the reef, or 

, rather of sterile dressings of various sizes, some- square knot. Take the two 

tor. In- times treated with antiseptic, to which ends to be tied and cross 


ly float bandaging material or adhesive tape is them. Carry the first end Tying the reef, or square knot, in splicing an exten- 
king no already attached. Compresses in handy around the second end. Then, sion to a triangular bandage 

yund ex- wax-paper containers may be purchased as you make a reverse in the 

covering at any drug store. Court-plaster, ad- second end, carry the first 

‘ontacts, hesive tape or collodion should never be end around the reversed por- 

hen you applied directly over a wound. tion and back through the 


Bandaging material may be torn from loop. (Continued on page 64) 


Cravat used to support a sprained ankle 





Broad cravat on knee Triangular bandage on head The triangular bandage is adapted to hand or foot 
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Hunting polar bears in the 
long arctic night 


By 
GEORGE K. STEPHENS 


HE arctic night had returned to 
the northland with its everlasting 
stars, the spectacular aurora bore- 
alis, and a colossal moon sail- 
ing through the profound silence. To look 
out over the frozen sea to where the moon 
dripped vast rivers of color was like a 
dream. Streams of fire flowed into the 
gold-tinted pearl of the horizon. It was 
cold, bitterly cold; cruel but beautiful. 

At eight-thirty in the morning I stuck 
my head out into the icy blackness to 
ring the school bell. By recess time in the 
afternoon the bleeding-red moon tore 
above the ice rim of the sea to cast or- 
ange mist about the fur-clad Eskimo chil- 
dren as they played around the ice-crust- 
ed school building or in and out of their 
play-houses in the snowdrifts. They were 
happy, those little Eskimos with their 
jolly brown faces. They laughed right 
into the bite of the arctic wind and waved 
reindeer mittens at the moon’s scarlet 
face. Snug in their reindeer parkas and 
muckluks, they never tired of their win- 
ter games. There were many children of 
partly pale blood, some of them with 
deep-set eyes as blue as the polar sea. 
These children of the arctic never worry, 
and rarely quarrel. They are small bun- 
dles of fur-clad happiness. 

One day in January the thermometer 
dived to 46 below, and remained there 
while the merciless wind cut the snow 
into a spray, swirling and drifting, day 
after day. It boomed against the ice pack 
of the school building, driving frost need- 
les through the double glass windows, and 
seeped under the door facing. 1 began to 
wonder if it would ever cease or if there 
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Eskimo hunters ready to start on a bear hunt in spring 


could be anything as mighty, as powerful 
and miserable as an arctic blizzard. 

Little traveling was done in those days, 
and only the strong, experienced hunter 
mushed out over the ice after bear or 
seal. An Eskimo might be contented for 
a short time with reindeer meat, but he 
naturally craves seal blubber and polar- 
bear fat. There is no substitute. For cen- 
turies they have eaten it, and their sys- 
tem demands blubber 

One night I put on my walrus muck- 
luks and long reindeer parka and mushed 
out into the blizzard. As I stepped from 
the doorway into the drifts there was a 
slight crackling when the moisture in my 
nostrils instantly froze. I was forced to 
breathe through my lips, which was dan- 
gerous. The great green dome was aglit- 
ter with countless planets afire. A few 
gigantic purple and orange stars winked 
low over the silent sea of ice. 

The northern lights flashed across the 
sky like huge ribbons of lilac, gold, violet 
and green. Light fell from the seal-gut 
windows of the half-buried igloos. 


I paused at the icy entrance of an 
igloo. From the lone window a light leak- 
ed through, dripping into a lemon pool 
on the windswept ice. As I gazed into this 
magic land of color I knew that no living 
mortal could ever describe it. Stooping, I 
crawled into the snowy entrance, knock- 
ing at the inner door. 

An odor of seal blubber and bear meat 
hit my nostrils when the frosty door 
opened. A spray of icy air pushed by me 
into the warm room, heated by a blubber 
lamp. On the floor an old Eskimo woman 
sat on a white bear skin. She was thin. 
Heavy lids drooped over large black eyes. 
Her lips were heavy and her chin broad. 
Her hands were covered with glass rubies. 
She was sewing matched pieces of dif- 
ferent-colored seal skin around the top of 
a muckluk. 

On the reindeer-skin bed sat Edward. 
her son, the smartest and best hunter 
among the young Eskimos. The _ boy 
looked up at me with a pleased smile on 
his copper face, laid down the rifle which 
he had been oiling and extended his hand. 


A polar bear appears yellow against the whiteness of the ice-field 
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“Chemi,” he said, his lips parting over 
white teeth. 

“Chemi,” I replied. 

Then we both laughed. He was teach- 
ing me to speak the Eskimo language. 
and was delighted at my efforts. 

I stayed at the igloo a long time that 
night, talking over plans with the Eskimo 
boy for a polar-bear hunt out over the 
ice. Twice that winter Edward had re- 
turned from a hunt with a monstrous 
white bear on the dog sledge. I had finally 
persuaded him to take me with him on 
the next chase. The three members of 
the school board, white men who mined 
for gold on the upper Immachuck River, 
had given me permission to close the 
school when a good bear day came. 

For many days Edward had been get- 
ting his equipment in shape. He had a 
team of fourteen Siberian wolf-dogs. The 
beautiful white lead dog resembled a col- 
lie. This dog was given to Edward when 


a pup by Roald Amundsen, the Nor- 
wegian polar explorer. Edward loved that 
dog more than many Eskimo men love 
their wives. Then there were the two 
high-power rifles, ammunition, — spirit 
stove, telescope, camera, harpoons and 
a supply of grub for two packed into a 
seal-skin container. 

The two rifles would be swung to the 
side of the sledge in seal-skin covers. 
Then there was the kayak made of white 
whale skin and the sleeping bag, lined 
both inside and out with the best rein- 
deer skin. Edward's mother was famous 
in the arctic for her excellent sewing and 
knack at making sleeping bags. We were 
all ready for the dash across the ice, and 
waited for the blizzard to blow itself out. 

Two evenings later the storm abated. 
Edward sent word to me that it was time 
to start. 

A queer thrill tingled through my 
body. At last I was to start on a real 
adventure. I think my hand shook a lit- 
tle as I gathered my outfit together. 
When I reached Edward's igloo, I found 
the splendid team of dogs rearing at their 
harness to be off. The sky was blue at the 
zenith, shading down into violet, lilac 
and green at the edges. Over the ice- 
fields a pink tint caught along the blue 
ice ridges. 

I put my spare reindeer mittens and 
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An Eskimo igloo covered with sod 


Over the Ice Atter Bear 





socks in the skin bag tied with sinew to 
the sledge handles. Edward's mother 
stood on the sledge brake, speaking in 
the native tongue to the excited dogs, 
while Edward hurried to lash the kayak 
along the side of the sledge. 

At the final moment*the old Eskimo 
woman motioned for me to stand on the 
brake. I could not hear her voice because 
the dogs were snarling and snapping their 
white fangs, some sitting on their 
haunches and howling with impatience. 
She called to Edward as she disappeared 
into the igloo. Quickly she reappeared 
with a beautiful sleeping bag made of 
white reindeer skin. She opened it slightly 
to show me the lining of soft white arctic 
rabbit. Edward told me afterward that 
she seldom let him use it because he was 
so careless with sleeping bags. He had 
one that was made for hard usage. 


HERE was a loud turmoil of howl- 

ing when I climbed on the sledge, 
and Edward loosened the ice brake and 
sprang lightly on the back of the runners, 
holding to the handles. We were off! 
The dogs dashed like mad out over the 
rough surface of the sea, kicking up a 
shower of ice particles. I knew that they 
would run like this for a mile or so and 
then they would slow into a tireless lope 
which they could keep up forever, it 





seemed. The sledge runners did not cut 
deep in the snow crust. 

I looked back. There was a string of 
pulsing lights from scores of seal-gut win- 
dows. In the south a huge moon sailed in 
a group of golden clouds on the horizon. 
Suddenly the dogs stopped. We were per- 
haps six miles from the village. The last 
window had winked out. 


HE dogs were jubilant. They rolled 

in the snow, washed and rubbed them- 
selves, barking loudly. Edward began to 
talk in guttural Eskimo. Then, to ease his 
disgust, he swore in English. It took us a 
good half hour to get the harness straight - 
ened out. I had heard in the arctic that 
an Eskimo’s dogs did not like the smell 
of white man. I had also discovered that 
fact. One big black fellow took a special 
dislike to me and lunged at me, his fangs 
snapping. Edward kicked him in the ribs, 
and the dog set up a howl. 

When I protested, Edward laughed. 
“You no understand him. He like to be 
bossed. Me no hurt him. He howl for 
nothing.” 

We traveled long, weary hours. It was 
getting colder. Finally we came to the 
base of an ice mountain which we had 
seen dimly through the telescope. The 
moon had climbed higher above the sea 
of ice. Crimson and glittering it was, as if 
half obscured by the wraith of some 
guilty soul, bleeding from the past mis- 
deeds of the arctic. There was no life to 
be seen. Edward decided that we had gone 
far enough, and pushed the brake into 
the ice. 

With a long whalebone knife we cut 
huge blocks of snow from a drift. I car- 
ried the blocks to Edward while he shap- 
ed them into a rounded igloo. There was 
only one low entrance, and no window. 
When the last block was in place, Ed- 
ward began to whistle a weird Eskimo 
tune. I got down on my hands and knees 
and crawled into the igloo. Edward hand- 
ed the equipment to me through the small 
entrance: the spirit stove, seal-skin grub 
container and enough reindeer skins to 
cover the icy floor. We left the camera 
and telescope in the fur bag on the sled, 
and brought the rifles and ammunition in. 


After we had melted some snow and made 


a pot of tea, we went outside again and 
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made another igloo for the sled-dogs. 

“Aren't you afraid they will go home 
during the night?” I asked him. 

“Too much afraid. No go without me,” 
he said laughingly. Then he came over 
to where I was cutting snow blocks. “I 
bring your friend the big black one in 
our igloo.” 

“You can bring any of them except 
that one,” I told him. 

“Oh, he your good friend. Some day 
you like him. He only likes to play.” 

“Sure—I know, but let him play in 
the other igloo.” 

“You don't care if I bring Amundsen 
in, do you?” 

“No. Bring him in.” 

Before crawling into the sleeping bag 
that night, I ate smoked reindeer meat, 
while Edward dipped bits of fish into 
seal oil and ate it with as much relish as 
a white child would eat candy. 

“You just try one,” he said, dipping it 
into the smelly oil. 

I took a generous mouthful. Out it 
came. “That tastes like castor-oil.” 

Edward sat back against the wall of 
snow and laughed. Amundsen sat on his 
haunches, pink tongue 
out, and seemed to en- 
joy his master’s fun. I 
tossed him a piece of 
frozen fish. He swal- 
lowed it in one huge 
gulp, without chewing 
it. After the last cup of 
tea was gone and the 
wonderful sleeping bag 
spread out, I crawled 
out into the night. 

The stars of the first 
magnitude seemed to 
come down to inspect 
the ice-fields with their 
glittering lamps. The 
sound of snapping teeth 
and friendly growls 
came from the dogs 
igloo as they curled 
closer for the night. 
Later, when we were 
snug in the sleeping 
bag, Edward told me 
about the polar bear. 

“The great white bear 
is one of the most pow- 
erful animals. Him al- 
ways dangerous. Some- 
times he big, but not so 
big as Kodiak bear in 
lower Alaska. A hunter 
should know how tricky the polar bear 
is before he go after him. Before my 
father die, he take me hunting. I never 
leave sled—too dangerous. Polar bear. 
him smart. Him back-track. Him follow 
vou. If we find bear in the morning, you 
don’t get excited. Some white men no 
good hunter. Some Eskimo no good bear 
hunter. Too much nervous.” 

I felt the warning and made up my 
mind to brace my nerves. 

Next morning the temperature was 
only 33 degrees below. We changed 
our clothing and reindeer socks, and put 
them outside to freeze the perspiration 
dry. Then came the last inspection of 
rifles. We also put the sleeping bag and 
bone knife back on the sledge. No wise 
arctic hunter ever travels without his 
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sleeping bag, for he knows that a blizzard 
might swoop down without a moment s 
warning and the sleeping bag in a snow- 
drift is the only escape. 

After I had successfully hitched six 
of the dogs into their places, I felt just a 
little proud. Edward had let me feed 
them their blubber, and a dog soon be- 
comes faithful to the one who feeds him. 
Several times the huge black fellow 
turned and looked at me. The moon still 
cast weird light about the hummocks. 


E were off again, pushing away 

into the endless waste. For three 
hours we traveled steadily, and Edward 
estimated our distance from land at 
about sixty-five miles. I gazed far over 
the barren plain of snow, a boundless, 
silent mass of ice. 

Suddenly a white fox darted from a 
hummock. Amundsen saw it and swerved 
the team, almost upsetting the sledge. 
We were off in mad pursuit. The dogs, 
tails curved high over their backs, barked 
and yelped, making an awful clamor. I 
grabbed my rifle and fired quickly. 
Missed! 


Edward laughed and rammed 


Next Month 


‘“*VILLY BELLE GETS THE AIR,” by John 

Taintor Foote. Another dog story, 
and what a dog! It is the third story of 
the series by this famous author. Each 
one of these is a classic in its field. 


‘“‘TIGER TRAILS AND TALES,’*? by Henry 
Clay Foster. Our own Mr. Foster hied him- 
self to India to hunt tigers! And sladangs! 
And anything else they had to offer. Thrills 
and chills he had plenty. If you like to 
read of narrow escapes and the personai 
danger attendant to hunting big game in 
the jungle, don’t miss this serial. 


“T?’VE GOT HIM!’’ by Ellwood Colahan, 
is a practical article for the angler. 


the brake into the ice. We stopped with 
a jerk. The dogs were furious at being 
brought to this sudden stop. I leaped 
to the ice and jumped on the brake. 

“Shoot! Shoot!” I told him. 

There was an instant report, and the 
fox rolled on the ice. Edward ran to it 
and began skinning it before it got cold. 
His trained fingers worked fast—a slit or 
two long the back legs, and none too 
soon, for the meat soon stiffened with 
frost. It was a beautiful fur. The dogs 
danced on hind feet at the sight and smell 
of fresh meat. Each dog got his taste 
that was about all it amounted to. When 
we mushed on, they raised their tails 
higher over their backs and pricked up 
alert ears. How proud they were! 

Presently we came upon bear tracks. 


The dogs lurched in excitement. Edward 
dug the brake into the ice, and we 
stopped. At last the big hunt was on. I 
went to the brake to hold the dogs. Ed- 
ward, rifle in hand, climbed a small hum- 
mock to reconnoiter. In front of us 
towered one pressure ridge after another. 
with lane after lane between. I kept an 
anxious eye on the dogs as Edward quick- 
ly crouched low and climbed back to the 
base of the hummock. 

“Me see “um. Maybe two—maybe 
three. Remember you no scared.” 

“No, I no afraid,” I lied, for in spite of 
telling myself that I was not afraid my 
hair lifted a little above my ears. 

“You drive over there,” he pointed to 
one of the larger hummocks. 

Even though I trembled, I felt im- 
portant. Edward crept cautiously along 
a narrow lane between the hummocks 
toward the bear. My nerves suddenly re- 
turned, and I wished to be with him. 

At that moment I saw a bear in the 
distance. Vast and yellow against the 
whiteness of the ice-field, he made mighty 
strides toward the crevices and open wa- 
ter. He was followed by another rangy 
fellow that took long. 
lumbering strides across 
the crevices. Edward 
started to run away in 
the other direction when 
he saw where the bears 
were heading. Then | 
saw him turn quickly, 
running low. 


NE of the bears 
had halted on a 
hummock. I saw him 
give a chunk of ice a 
tremendous cuff with 
his paw. The report of 
Edward's rifle echoed 
in the hollows of the ice 
ridges. The bear ut- 
tered a loud moaning 
grunt and plunged for- 
ward at a gallop. I saw 
him turn his head, 
blowing the bloody 
foam from his mouth. 
At the crack of the 
rifle the dogs became 
maddened, and leaped 
forward. I let them run 
until we reached high 
ice from which I could 
see open water. ° 

Edward had disap- 
peared. Far in the distance a huge bear 
leaped from floe to floe, followed by a 
smaller one. They swam across open 
spaces, shaking the icy water from their 
thick fur as they climbed to an ice cake. 
Then my blood turned cold. There was 
Edward, creeping along a narrow lane 
between the hummocks. The huge form 
of the wounded bear—a dirty yellow 
against the whiteness—appeared for a 
second and then was gone. Edward and 
the bear were both in the same ice lane, 
and would soon meet. - 

The moon was shining brightly, and 
the dogs caught a glimpse of the bear 
too. The two dogs next to Amundsen 
broke loose and leaped across the ice to- 
ward the bear. It took all my remaining 
strength to shove (Continued on page 90) 
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RECORD FISH 


The Big Hole River of Montana produces a giant rainbow trout 


OW would you like to step 

out to your favorite trout 

stream some evening and 

hook a 1934-pound rain- 
bow? You say that’s a foolish ques- 
tion. Possibly it is. No doubt John 
T. Carson of Butte, Montana, 
would have said the same thing if 
he had been asked this on the 
morning of October 6, 1935. Yet 
that very evening he did it. He 
went down to the Big Hole River 
for an evening's fishing and actual- 
ly caught a trout as long as his leg 
—with some to spare. 

It sounds like a fairy tale to 
most of us poor dubs. He caught 
the mythical trout that we have so 
often pictured, lurking in the shady 
depths of our favorite pool. He 
caught it, pinched himself—and it 
turned out to be real. We've fished 
for him hour after hour until our 
rod arm was limp from exhaustion ; 
and when we finally wound up by 
catching a 2-pounder, we thought 
we had knocked the cover right off 
the ball. Just take a look at that 
picture. Yes, it’s actually, really 
and truly a rainbow trout. Oh, well. 

That fish is a symbol of what 
takes many of us out season after 
season—a bit exaggerated, perhaps, 
but a fitting one nevertheless. It’s 
a symbol of that mysterious some- 
thing which always accompanies 
a fisherman—the feeling that there 
is always one waiting that is just 
a little bigger and that there is 
a chance to catch him on the next 
cast. It is this uncertainty and 
lure of the unknown that make 
fishing such a fascinating game. 

I’ve heard trout fishermen say 
they didn’t care about big fish. They were 
perfectly satisfied if they could take a 
12- or 14-incher now and then. I believe 
this is true in that all fishing is relative. 
I have faithfully fished streams where the 
largest trout ever taken weighed an even 
two pounds. Yet I was always expectant- 
ly on the watch for a 214-pounder to take 
my fly. Perhaps there wasn’t a single 
trout there that large—I didn’t know, and 
no one else knew—but since it couldn’t 
be proved differently, I was justified in 
believing in the existence of larger ones. 

Carson’s giant Montana rainbow shov- 
ed the big sea-run steelheads of the West 
Coast into the background by taking 
First Prize in the Western Division of 
the Rainbow-Steelhead Class in the 1935 
Contest. Of the rainbow trout known to 
have spent their entire lives in fresh wa- 
ter—eliminating the sea-run steelheads— 
this is one of the largest known to have 
been taken on an artificial fly. It weighed 
19 pounds 12 ounces, was 3534 inches 
long. and had a girth of 194 inches. 


By SETH BRIGGS 


John T. Carson with 19°4 pounds of first- 
prize rainbow trout 


Carson hooked him on a No. 2 squirrel 
tail fly; and with the aid of a Winston 
rod, a South Bend Oreno reel and a Cran- 
dall line he landed him after a 30-minute 
battle. Which just goes to prove that 
even the smartest of them are apt to 
make a mistake some time. 


OT only was this first-prize winner 
an unusually fine specimen, but the 
combined weight of the six prize-winners 
in the Class was well above the average in 
the past. The average weight of all the 
prize-winners for the past ten years fig- 
ures about 14 pounds even. This year the 
six biggest average 15 pounds 4 ounces. 
Mr. W. Chapman of Terrace, British 
Columbia, led the steelhead fishermen by 
taking both the Second and Third Prizes 
with two beautiful fish from the Skeena 
River. The first of these, caught October 
20, 1935, weighed 15 pounds 7 ounces; 
and the other, caught six days later, 
weighed 14 pounds 11 ounces. Both were 
caught on bucktails. 


Mr. Chapman's account of tak- 
ing these two fish follows: 

“The day broke clear and cool, 
and for the past two weeks fishing 
had been good. I had taken about 
eleven nice fish ranging between 
7% and 13% pounds. The past 
few frosty nights the river had 
dropped and was gin-clear. Dolly 
Vardens were plentiful and quite 
a few cut-throats were showing, 
but these are always a side issue at 
this time of year. 

“I unlimbered the trusty old rod 
as I walked down the gravel bar, 
a trifle eager to get into the water, 
which looked more than inviting. 
Wading out about twelve feet from 
the shore to knee depth, I made my 
first cast of the day. Bang! Out of 
the water and up in the air and 
then up and across for the opposite 
shore a hundred yards away went 
a magnificent steelhead in less time 


This little 13-pounder took the Sixth Prize 


than it takes to read about it. Then he 
got down to business, and that everlast- 
ing thrill of fighting a truly great fish in 
a fast and heavy stream was on. 

“Back and forth, up in the air he went, 
and down again to flash through the wa- 
ter and out again with a savage shake of 
the head at the top of the leap in a 
frenzied effort to shake the hook. A series 
of dogged rushes followed, but they were 
shorter in length with a trifle of sulkiness 
in between, although still powerful and 
determined. (Continued on page 61) 
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DEVELOPMENTS wns 


Outstanding developments in conservation throughout the country 


SECOND NORTH AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 


PONSORED by the American W ild- 
life Institute, the second annual 
North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence will be held at St. Louis, Mo., 

March 1 to 4, inclusive, 1937. This an- 
nouncement is of intense interest to sports- 
men, conservationists, naturalists and wild- 
life scientists all over the country and will 
he particularly welcome to those who re- 
side west of the Mississippi River. 

The Conference, a continuation of those 
annual gatherings sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Game Association for twenty-one 
years, will have a “double-barreled” ei- 
fect, as it is upon this occasion that the 
permanent organization meeting of the 
General Wildlife Federation will be held. 
The General Wildlife Federation, having 
for its purpose the welding of the many 
thousands of conservation and sportsmen’s 
organizations in this country into one 
strong central voice, possessing great po- 
tential political power, and capable of ex- 
pressing, in no uncertain terms, the desires 
of the nation’s conservation-minded people 
in legislative halls, came into being in 
temporary form last February during the 
first North American Wildlife Conference, 
called by President Roosevelt and held in 
Washington. Jay N. (Ding) Darling was 
clected temporary president. Permanent 
officers will be elected at St. Louis. 

Completely open to the public in general, 
the Conference will take its form in a series 
of sessions at which full discussion of the 
national wildlife situation will be afforded. 
In addition to the general sessions, for 
which an elaborate program has been plan- 
ned, a scientific symposium will be held, 
at which time developments in wildlife 
management, new techniques in game and 
fish restoration and results of recent sci- 
entific researches will be fully discussed. 

Speakers from every section of the 
country will be heard, and it is expected 
that every national conservation organiza- 
tion will be represented. Delegations from 
Canada and Mexico will be in attendance, 
and the gathering will assume the same 
international flavor which marked the con- 
ference of February, 1936, when over 
2,200 delegates gathered in Washington. 

Wildlife exhibits from various states and 
Federal agencies are planned. The selec- 
tion of St. Louis as the site of the 1937 
Conference is considered a very happy 
choice. This is the first time a gathering 
of this type and magnitude has been held 
in the Middle West, and the facilities of 
St. Louis make this central location con- 
venient for every section of the country. 

All sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Jefferson. The interested public is urged to 
attend. Detailed information can be secured 
by writing the American Wildlife Institute, 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


DRESSED ROOK 
RESSED ROOK, 25 cents each.” 


Such was the advertisement appear- 
ing last fall in a Denver, Colorado, meat 
market over a show case in which were 
lisplayed, along with choice poultry, 
smaller, darker birds—rooks. 


By 
C. M. PALMER, Jr. 
Editor 


Some time ago we reported an American 
Legion banquet in Denver at which Gurney 
I. Crawford of that city served the “com- 
rades” their first crow dinner. So well did 
the Legionnaires take to it that he tried 
them on others, and eventually decided to 
put them on the market. 

On November 13, 1936, the Denver Post 
carried an advertisement of the Home Mar- 
ket Co. as follows: “Colorado rooks, fine 
for roasting, each 25 cents.” We're told 
that the dressed-rook business is booming. 

The Old World rook is very similar to 
our crow and has been relished as an item 
of diet for generations. In the New World 
the crow has never attained the same kind 
of popularity. He has been looked upon 
not as a choice tidbit, but as a ravaging 
scoundrel to be shot at every opportunity. 
While New World game species were 
being decimated in a thoughtless advance 
of civilization, the crow prospered. Besides, 
he aided and abetted the decline of game 
by preying on the eggs and helpless young 
of more desirable species. 

Old Corvus has been a pest in the past. 
Now, having attained a new, more digni- 
fied and valuable status, his black carcass 
is held at a premium. 


FLEISCHMANN STARTS FUND 


O aid constituted law-enforcement au- 

thorities in their efforts to stamp out 
the crime of game bootlegging, wildlife 
racketeering and other law violations, the 
American Wildlife Institute has started a 
“Law Enforcement Fund.” Founder of the 
fund is Major Max C, Fleischmann, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of Standard 
Brands, Inc., member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Institute,*and prominent 
sportsman and conservationist of Califor- 
nia and Nevada. Declaring that every true 
sportsman should do his share in aiding 
law-enforcement authorities to stop market 
hunting, the illegal sale of game and other 
infractions of the game laws, Major 
Fleischmann made a sizable “earmarked” 
contribution, which opened the fund, at a 
recent dinner in New York. 

“The American Wildlife Institute stands 
for the restoration of wildlife resources on 
the North American continent,” said the 
Major. “Market hunters and game boot- 
leggers are nothing less than criminals who 
ply their trade at the sportsmen’s expense. 
The illegal toll they take annually works 
a hardship upon all hunters who practice 
the true spirit of sportsmanship and live 
up to the traditions of the ancient art of 
venery. We should do our utmost to com- 
bat this evil and to salvage the wildlife 
resources of this country for the enjoy- 
ment and benefit of those justly entitled to 
them.” 

Major Fleischmann’s appeal did not fall 
on disinterested ears. He was quickly join- 
ed, as co-sponsor of the fund, by Eltinge F. 
Warner, publisher of Fre_p & StreEAM, 
who made a substantial contribution for 
a period of five years. Mr. Warner is vice- 


chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Institute. Another ardent supporter of the 
fund is Frank L. Cheek, who is also en- 
thusiastic concerning the possibilities of 
such a fund. Other sportsmen will con- 
tribute soon. 

Thus there came into being the “Law 
Enforcement Fund” of the American 
Wildlife Institute, and public support of 
it is earnestly solicited. All funds earmark- 
ed for this purpose will be administered 
by the Executive Committee of the Insti- 
tute (Frederic Ewing, chairman) and 
through recognized law-enforcement agen- 
cies, with the enforcement division of the 
United States Biological Survey being the 
principal recipient of this support. 

The fund marks the beginning of a new 
crusade against the illegal taking and sale 
of game. Prosecution of violators of both 
migratory and upland game laws comes 
within the scope of the fund. 


GIVE FISH THE AIR 


OLES cut in the ice may save many 

fish. Where ponds or small lakes are 
frozen completely over, fish are bound to 
perish unless they get oxygen. 

During the coldest winter in 117 years, 
more than 2,100 tons of fish were winter- 
killed in Iowa last year. While a relatively 
low percentage of these were game fish, 
the majority were forage fish upon which 
the former feed. This great loss was in- 
curred by a reduction in the amount of 
oxygen dissolved in the water, due to im- 
proper aeration. Prolonged periods of low 
temperatures, keeping the lakes covered 
with ice, and heavy snows prevented the 
natural aeration of the lakes and ponds. 
Even where equipment was available, the 
artificial pumping of air into the waters 
was rendered impossible by the extreme 
weather. 

Sportsmen may help to save fish life by 
opening long windwise holes in frozen 
lakes and ponds and keeping them open 
during these prolonged cold spells. The 
action of the wind in keeping the water in 
motion aids the absorption of oxygen from 
the air. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


HAT was that bird? An ortolan— 

a chicken bill, a meadow chick, a 
coot, a mud hen, a roi des cailles, a soree, 
a sora, a rail (Porsana carolina). 

3elieve it or not, these are only a few of 
the names given to our little sora rail in 
various parts of the country. And the sora 
is not the only bird that has collected such 
a variety of sobriquets. Most birds, as a 
matter of fact, have a special name to dis- 
tinguish them in nearly every state of 
their range. 

Years ago the U. S. Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey published Miscellaneous 
Circular (No. 13), “Local Names of Mi- 
gratory Game Birds.” Now, desirous of 
preparing a dictionary of vernacular names 
of all birds, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief 
of the Survey, is appealing for the co- 
Operation of everyone in compiling such 
names along with the locality in which 
they are used. Send all such information 
to W. McAtee in care of the U. S. 
Biological Survey at Washington, D. ( 
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The Motor Boat Review of 1937 


LOT of us veterans can recall the 

manner in which we used to speak 

of our boats: “She isn’t much to 

look at, but—”’ In those days it 
was almost taken for granted that a small 
pleasure boat would be of awkward ap- 
pearance. And the more comforts she car- 
ried, the more grotesque would be her 
profile. So, when talking to persons not 
familiar with what we thought to be a 
fundamental, we usually began with an 
apology for her appearance. 

That time has definitely passed. Today, 
if anything, motor boats under 50 feet 
in length are as symmetrical in form and 
attractive in design as the larger yachts 
owned by millionaire sportsmen. An ex- 
treme statement? I think not. Just com- 
pare the motor boats built in the early 
1920's with those uniformly _ beautiful 
boats making their debut for 1937 at the 
Annual Motor Boat Show this month. 

A single decade of development has ac- 
complished wonders, Each succeeding sea- 
son has seen new improvements in design 
and performance, Many of these are based 
upon developments already in use which 
at the time seemed to us entirely satis- 
factory. But the naval architects and ma- 
rine engineers continued their efforts to 
evolve motor boats equivalent to motor 
cars in beauty, comfort and dependability. 
Now, when I look over 
the 1937 models, I am 
driven to wonder what 
they have left for 1938. 
And yet, if I am not 
mistaken, I was secret- 
ly wondering that in 
1936 about 1937! 

The beauty and the 
snappy performance of 
the modern motor boats 
have demolished the 
last objections of the 
wavering bystanders 
who have been secretly 
longing to own one 
and we veterans of the 
sport are tempted just 
as potently. Those of 
us who are still cling- 
ing to tried and trusted 
old boats of earlier de- 
sign have been work- 
ing them over in many 
ways, in imitation of 
the newer ones. And 
the marine monstrosi- 
ties which used to mar 
many a pleasing water- 
scape along our shores 


An Old-Timer Renounces the 
Old Times in Motor Boatdom 


have, for the most part, been towed to the 
mudflats to rot away in silence. 

It is woefully inadequate to describe, in 
words alone, the remarkable display of 
motor boats for 1937. Even between vet- 
eran boatmen who can discuss boats in 
strictly technical terms of design and 

construction, word pictures would not 
suffice. Maybe it is because the old Chinese 
saying that one picture is worth ten thous- 
and words is right in this case. I am in- 
clined to think it is, because I had heard 
a lot of such technical descriptions of the 
new models but it took a visit to the Show 
to make me understand. 

A variety of tendencies of past seasons 
have been followed in the designs of the 
new models. Streamlining, about which 
the public was so enthusiastic in theory 
and so timid in adopting, appears to be 
more extreme this season. It has taken 
some years for the designers and the pub- 
lic to accept long, low curves instead of 
the sharp and rugged angles in the out- 
board profile of a pleasure boat. It was 
the sloping windshield, I think, which 
came first. The elimination of reflections 


Three Prigg Speed Cruisers stepping out in trials 


and the slightly rakish effect to the eye, 
made them immediately popular. 4 
Then came the receding forward side 
of the cabin on trunk cabin cruisers. With 9 
it came a gentler sheer line which some- 4 
how hid from the eye a portion of the 
cabin side, often by the addition of an-7 
other strake or two to the freeboard, 
High freeboard on small boats has made | 
it possible to obtain full headroom in the 
cabins even of some of the Class-I cruis- 
ers; and yet they retain their style and? 
beauty. A few years ago, a very few years | 
ago, a boat of 26 feet with a headroom © 
of .6 feet in the cabin looked like a float-7 
ing dry-goods box. : 
Even smaller boats have been given the 
comforts of a cruiser of larger dimensions ~ 
by use of the glass cabin, a superstructure 7 
once thought outmoded. Fancy a 24-foot ¥ 
boat of neat and attractive appearance, 
with a beam of over 8 feet, equipped with. 
berths for four persons to sleep overnight, | 
a galley, toilet compartment and an open] 
cockpit for fishing or swimming. And this § 
little yacht goes 18 miles an hour! A cabin 
of mahogany and glass, with sloping wind- = 
shield, gentle sheer line, and high free-7 
board, pale it possibie to carry full ac-3 
commodations aboard a boat of such rela- 3 
tively small dimensions. 3 
Such a boat is, in reality, a “day-cruis: | 
er,” a type which wass 
developed some years] 
back in greater sizes 
for the wealthy sports 
men who wanted the7 
speed of a runabout and® 
some protection against © 
showers. At that timey 
none of us drea 
how this model would? 
become an ideal ovef- 
night boat for use any 
where that a boat oF 
her length could pos-9 
sibly travel in safety. 


HE utility boats, 


evolved from @7 
combination of the 
runabout and the open 
fishing launch of long] 
ago, have made a pef-4 
manent place for them- | 
selves in motor boat 
dom. Instead of the 
formal seats in, two 
cockpits, decked in of 
all sides, builders 
now taking runabout 
hulls and building t em 
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EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wis, 


e Send me catalog of 1937 Evinrude motors, 








The Evinrude Sportwin de- 

livers 24% N.O.A. certified 

brake horse-power and 
weighs 32 pounds 
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A Neptune Twin which 
gives 6 horse-power and 
has a cooling system 
equal to the very lowest 
trolling speeds 


The new rugged 

Thor twin produces 

4.8 horse-power and ,, 

has a specially de- 

signed carburetor 

for quick and easy 
starting 














Here is the 100% 


Weedless Elto ser- 


vice twin, which re- 
opens weed-infest- 
ed waters to boats 


The new 27%, 
Bendix “Eclipse 
Single’’ starts 
readily under 
frigid conditions 
and delivers 2\ 
horse-power 


The Johnson DeLuxe Twin 

requires no separate start- 

ing cord and is equipped 

with a special carburetor 
silencer 
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WORLD'S LIGHTEST OUTBOARD 





@ Here’s the year’s biggest break for every 
man who has rowed a boat under a broil- 
ing sun... here’s a willing 15-pound 
shipmate that will do the work with 
twice the speed and a thousand times 
the pleasure! Here is a motor you can 
lift with two fingers and start with a 
flick of your wrist. A motor that will 
run all season on less gas than you use 
in your car on an ordinary week-end trip. 


The new Flto Pal is a full-size outboard, 
rugged and capable . . . fits any boat and 
drives average boats up to 51/4 miles an hour 
or better. Equipped with underwater silencer, 
one-lever speed control, Elto super-magneto 
and many other Elto qual- 
ity features. 
Write today for the Elto ¢at- 
alog describing Pal and five 
other Elto models! 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
4993 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 
Evinrude Motors of Canada 
Peterboro, Ontario 


Better Built | 
Lower Prices 


and up 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$42 


and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 


Ouat- 
board 
Boats 
$42 
and up 
ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SAIL BOATS 


Today’s five most popular 
models at money-saving prices 
12 ft. OLYMPIC . 
15 ft. SNIPE . 
16 ft. COMET . . 
16 ft. LYACUB . 
18 ft. SEA GULL . 





These boats are complete, with 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPM! 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in 
—————— > TWO LARGE FACTORIES 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG 
201_Ann St ‘ 


Write to 101 Elm St 
PESHTIGO, WIS. Either Place 


(80 





CORTLAND, N.Y. 


ACE, $45 


Werehs only 
b de 
sl.4aN 
A. cert 

i brake H 
at 3500°R 





An Old Town Canoe is your passport to sport 
++. it’s easy to handle and fast. It’s light for 
the portages, sturdy and steady. Built to bear 
up through the years. Fish from it, hunt 
from it, take it and camp. Live on the lakes 
and the streams. 

True to the birchbark, an Old Town is 
graceful . . . quick as a fish in the water. It’s 
made in the heart of the Indian country. 
Write for a free catalog, showing all models. 
(Priced as low as $73.) Also a complete array 
of outboard boats including big, fast sea- 
worthy types for the family. Rowboats and 
dinghies. Old Town Canoe Company, 312 
Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 








into open cockpit fishing and swing 
boats. There is a deck forward of the 
shield, under which is stowed the fuel 
A couple of split seats are mounted af 
steering wheel, and after them a long, 
cockpit extends almost to the stern 
som. The motor is enclosed in a neat 
ing, on which a cushion is fitted, Fj 
this spacious cockpit, a merry party 
fish or swim at will. These boats a 
so fast as the usual runabouts of the 
hull specifications, but they are sty 
constructed for use in fairly rough y 
as fishing boats should be. 

The use of the bridge as a cushi 
lounge protected against the element 
glass housing has made this fo 
bare part of the boat more luxurious 
certainly more useful. The great ineg 
in family boats in the past seasons 
been responsible for a movement 
the builders to provide comfortable sf 
ing accommodations for the greatest 
ber consistent with the other reg 
ments of the boat. The headroom « 
make it possible for four persons to 
in them, and the cockpit or bridge 
now carries at least make-shift bunkg 
use in fair weather. 

Frankly, I am a bit bewildered whe 
try to guess what is coming next in mot 
boat design. Somebody states the problem 
of the future in the words, “There is noth 
ing so constant as change.” Well I, fe 
one, wonder what changes in future se 
sons can make the present motor boak 
more beautiful, or more comfortable, 
more dependable for daily and yearly us 
Look them over for yourself, and youl 


| see what I mean. 


DON’T KILL ’EM, CURE ’EM 


“T’VE gota right to have my fun, havent 
1?” The question fell on my ears @ 
the conclusion of a sad tale recently tol 
me by a motor boat owner I| know, who hal 
been expelled from his club. Of coure 
they let him resign, which he did wheak 
found out he had to. Who wouldn't? Bit 
that didn’t mean he agreed to the punist 
ment he was receiving. He was meréy 
dodging the stigma of an actual expulsion 
The boating fraternity does not offes 
take such strenuous measures with a mei 
ber unless he commits some act of unpat 
donable dishonesty, which is almost w& 
heard of. This man had not been guiltyd 
any dishonest act. He was just a fool, ail 
such a fool that he didn’t even realize t 
The reason for his expulsion, because 
it was just that, was due to his own idiot 
acts. He was an intense individualist awl 
his rights were all he cared about. ht 
loved attention, too, and he owned a fat 
runabout—which combination was 
Result? He would come speeding througt 
the mooring ground, throwing waves ti 
rolled every other boat in the fleet. It didt! 
matter to him if other members a 
their boats were cooking in the galley# 
eating at a table in cabin or cockpit. B 
never slowed down except when in mir 
nent danger of colliding with the float. Ht 
did the same thing in every quiet anchoragt 
where other boats lay for week-ends. 
He became the most cordially hated 
so-called “sportsman” in the waters ne@ 
and far. Other boatmen, caught unawalt 
of his approach or its certain afte 
had accidents of all kinds—from ove 
turned cooking vessels in the galley ® 
broken dishes and spilled food from the 
table. The sharp rollers from his Wa 
would jerk the most stable designs, ¢ 
cially the motor boats at anchor. Buri 
hands, soiled upholstery, fierce protests 
they all meant nothing in his Dam 
foolish life..It was his right to do a™% 
pleased with his own boat. He also # 
to bear down at full speed on swimmess 
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| veer off sharply before running them 








hal | down, and laugh at their frightened at- 
fuel o tempts to escape. An altogether undesir- 
ted af able individual. Yes, he was young, but 
ong not young enough to be thrashed by an 
eral irate dad in the wood-shed. 
il Is it any wonder he was expelled from 
ot his club? And will he be able to join 
arty, another reputable boat club? Not much! 
s aa He has become too well known for his 
the pranks, and he still asks, “Haven t I got 
: a a right to have my fun?” Imagine it! 
gh 4 Thank Heaven there are not many like 
him in the sport! If there were the mor- | 
cus | tality would be heavy, and most of us would | 
-menty | be serving life sentences for homicide. 


This is an extreme case, but it ought to 


fo " . . 
riogs serve as a warning to many of us who may 
t in be merely careless more than rankly incon- 
asons siderate of other boats lying at anchor. 
nt a The growth of speed in our boats of late 
ble | years is a matter of pride to all of us, and 


we like to have others say—whether we 
hear them or not—“Look at her go!” But 
there is no reason why we should run the 
risk of having anyone say: “Hold every- 
thing. Here comes that fool at full speed!” 
And it will be said, too, if we don’t cut 
| our speed when passing boats at anchor. 
Throughout the country there has been 


itest 

req 
om cal 
is to 
ridge @ 
bunks 


ed w 


in motor | a growing mass of legislation to eliminate 
e problem just such abuses as this idiot visited upon 
re is noth THOR OUTBOARD MOTORS swimmers and fishermen. Most of this leg- | 
Fell 1, tor islation is provoked by one or two speed- | 
uture see especially designed for the fisher- crazy exhibitionists whom their colleagues 
otor boat man and the sportsman. Rugged- have let live, though unwillingly. This is 


table, or 
yearly use 
and youl 


not a call for volunteer killers of sich 
pests. It is a call for united action against 
them, not only in the interests of self- 
protection, but to prevent the passing of 
such legislation which will rob our water- 
ways of the freedom we now enjoy on them. 

The rank and file of motor boat men, 
regardless of the speed of their boats, are 


ly built for the work they are to 
do. Proved dependable under all 
conditions. 

WRITE for the FREE circular giv- 


ing full information and specifica- 


RE ’EM 


un, havent 





ny ears @ tions on THOR the best “good sports.” They believe in and enjoy 
cently tol outboard motor buy in exchanging courtesies, such as towing one 
v, Who had 1937 | another to the nearest aid when in distress. 
Of cours, . | If, merely because of a few fools, local- 
de Cedarburg Manufacturing Co. ities everywhere begin making regulations 
ildn’t? 


Dept. FS-!. Cedarburg, Wis. concerning the speed of motor boats-—none 





he = of which can be regarded as a menace if | 

vas a re sensibly handled—there will soon be police 
oe boats on our waterways, and further limi- 
not 0 


tations equally unnecessary. Soon the free- 


ith a met dom of the sport will be gone and it will be 


t of umpar- Unusually attractive territorie our own fault. It is incumbent on us, the 
almost Uh ee motor boating fraternity, to regulate our- 
n guilty ¢ open. Write at once for propos selves and our fellows in such manner as 
a fool, ani to make practically all such Jegislation 
realize t "THOR has made it possible for you to buy an | ludicrous in the extreme. But a few inci- 
mn, becaus outboard motor for less than $50.00." dents which can be quoted in any law- 





own idiotic 
dualist an 
about. He 








tious member to draft a bill. It is easier 


YOUR to remove the cause of such a movement 
yned a fas UNFOLD =loy-¥ a than it is to control it once it has started. 
was 
ng through QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
waves 


et. It didi 
ers a 


KNOCK-DOWN KI-YAK 


T have noticed the advertising from time to 


e galley # time in your columns of an adaptation of the 
kpit. He Eskimo “ki-vak” made for use with paddles or 
OCKP outboard motors. A boat of this kind would be 


nin imum ideal for use at my summer cabin if this type of 

ie float. He boat is really pri actical and safe. Have you had | 
j built by experts since 1890 . for fishermen... tourists | any experience with them? I also notice they are 

| anchoragt . cottage owners and general usage. Portable folding | offered iti knock-down form, with the claim that 

-ends. mamas ot plywood models. Light, safe, durable, snagproof | they are not difficult to complete at home. Do 


leakproof. Carry on shoulder or running board. Set up 


| you happen to know whether the average man 
realy for use in five minutes or less. Suitable for outboard Pr 


with the tools at his command, without special 


ially hated 





vaters neal motors, Used by government engineers on A. work. 
| watt Write for FREE literature and MONEY BACK equipment, can do this job satisfactoril , eG 
it una GUARANTEE FREEMAN GILSON. 

P 3 vE. 
aftermat THE ACME BOAT COMPANY : obipeiiless 
. . 12 Pine Street . Ans.—Yes, the “ki-yak’” is a capable craft 
irom over = Miamisburg, Ohio and one that has many advantages for the 
, galley M average sportsman’s purpose. It can be powered 
d from either by paddles, sails, or outboard motor, in the 


| various models offered, and its extreme lightness 


1 his 20 pounds and up—makes it easy on portages, 
signs, “To and it can transported long distances by 
or. Burnet automobile safely and easily by lashing it on 
. protests top of the car. It can be quickly assembled at home 
F Amerien’s outetanding values in Row Boats, Fish. | Without any more tools than the average sports- 
his s, ing. Hunting. Outboard Motor and Sail Boats! | man has at hand from the kit supplied by the 
o do a Freee eeceery" No work, rred by manufacturer. 


Moror Boat Eptror. 


also jovel 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


swimmes, 


—_ — rear ortat Send post care 


4-page ented ree 
PIONEER MEG. co. 132 Perry st. Middlebury, Ind. 
























































































making body are enough for some ambi- | 
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ASSEMBLING MEADS NEW 
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OK-2 is strong as agen! ~ 
Yet Weighs only 50 Lbs.! 


PRICED LOW! ¢ 


and PAY AS YOU BUILD 


A Sensation! Build this 50- 
Ib. tough, durable, seawor- 
thy, portable Outboard Ki- 
Yak in 2 days at home! 
Then it’s always ready to go 
anywhere by hand or car. 
Safe, leakproof. More speed 
per horsepower, More miles 
per gallon! 
Mead's perfected aluminum- 
ribbed, Cut-to-Fit Construc 
tion Kit guarantees sucress- 
ful assembly, easily, quickly 
(if you 
build to sell to others). Amazing 
LOW Introdue tory Prices, and if 
ran even Pay as 4 
dime 


fe 


s 


Weighs ~y & 30 
Ibs. Ideal 


uto 
Tourists 


a 
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THE “CK-2” 

PADDLE BOATis 
ickly Converted “os 
Speedy Sailbea 


Assen ~d ad's 
CK" Sportsman’s 
Ki-Yak (paddle and 
sailboat) in * LESS 
time with new con- 
struction principte. 
‘“*Home Assembly’* 
saves younearly HALF 
factory-built cost! 
Most sensational boat 
development in years! 
Weighs only 39 Ibs. 
Portable by band or 
car! Thousands 
ose! RUSH 
(covering handling 
postage! and Coupon 
for aiant new Col 
ored Cireular, Low 
Introductory Prices 
$6.00 Gift Paddle 
Offer. Hurry! 


MEAD GLIDERS 
ass on oT Cicero 


FISHING 
Tor CAMPING 
HUNTING 
SAILING 


All Mead 
KI-Y AKS 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


2 T am enclosing 10¢ postage. Stoney Bae 5 Pleae 
sh me your New Colored Ki-Yak Circular, Money-making Plar 
Low Introductory Prices and $6 Gilt Paddle Offe 
Please Print Plainly) 


NAME 


STREET & No. 


RUSH ME WITH tee Te: 


A) 5) Oe 1 1) 
[eer #27 | 


15S S.MARKET CHICAGO,US.A 
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Other Plodels ar leur a {59.50 











l. Here is a new Hacker 29-foot cruiser, 
with lots of cabin room, smart appearance 
and a speed of 21 m.p.h. 

2. There are living accommodations for 6 
persons on this twin stateroom 32-foot 
Chris-Craft cruiser, believe it or not 

3. The 24-foot Chris-Craft Sportsman com- 


bet te 


bines the features of both runabout and 
cruiser with pleasing results 

4, Full streamlining of the superstructure 
makes this Owens 30-footer a striking little 
yacht in the fleet of any harbor 

5. Here is a 26-foot Keystone sea skiff 
with spacious cockpit for fishing and high 
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freeboard for excursions in rough water 
6. The Penn Yan standard transport ru 
about, a fast and able 19-footer, 
steps 32 m.p.h. with 62 h.p. 

7. This sleek Marblehead 30-foot cruise 
can step along at the speed of 17 mp 
with a Gray 6-71 and a reduction get 








weeassi=>s — 


igh water 
sport ul 
or, wh 


nt cruiser 
17 mp 
tion gear 
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1. This is the 1937 Elco Motor Yacht, a 
graceful 48-footer, with accommodations 
for six passengers and crew of two 

2. Here is the 1937 Matthews 46-foot sedan 
cruiser, equipped with sound-proofing and 
driven by twin Superior Diesel Motors 

3. This sturdy Richardson Cruisabout, 


used for Florida fishing, has twin 71 h.p. 
motors and a speed of 21 m.p.h. 

4. A 39-foot Consolidated fishing cruiser 
with accommodations for four and cap- 
able of 18 m.p.h. driven by twin 80 h.p. 
5. This Gar Wood Cabin utility boat for 
1937 is a lot of boat in 18 feet, with 


plenty of speed and an attractive style 
6. The 42-foot A. C. F. Voyager has rak- 
ish lines, twin motors, twin rudders, and 
plenty of speed 

7. The Wheeler 39-foot Lounging Sedan 
Cruiser with two sunny cockpits and pro- 
tected bridge is a fine all-weather boat 
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Tournament Casting 


OME people think that tournament 

casting and the kind of rods, reels 

and lines used in the tournaments 

have nothing to do with fishing. This 
merely shows a lack of knowledge of the 
fundamental things that make for happi- 
ness in either fishing or tournament cast- 
ing. Skill and ease in putting a fly or 
casting lure just where you want it on 
every cast not only increase the chances of 
catching fish, but give any fisherman more 
pleasure in his fishing regardless of the 
catch. And after all is said and done, we 
fish for pleasure, not for profit. 

So much for the skill that tournament 
casting brings to a fisherman. A study of 
tournament tackle will also pay big divi- 
dends in more enjoy- 
able fishing. In_ bait 
casting, especially, the 
tournaments have de- 
veloped tackle that 1s 
much more accurate, a 
lot easier to cast with 
and a great deal more 
fun to use. The old 
style, short “broom- 
stick” bait casting rods 
make the caster do all 
the work, because the 
stiffness and shortness 
of the rod prevent it 
from bending enough 
to deliver much energy 
to the cast. 

The most successful 
tournament bait cast- 
ing theory is to let the 
rod do as much, and 
the caster as little, of 
the casting as is possi- 
ble. Greater accuracy 
is obtained in this way 
because the rod never 
varies in its action 
while the caster usual- 
ly does. In the fiery test 
of tournament casting, 
one type of bait-cast- 
ing rod has proved to 
be the best—not for 
one but for thousands of casters—a rod 
about 6 feet long that is flexible enough 
to cast the lure practically by itself after 
your wrist has given it the forward im- 
pulse, without the necessity of very much 
arm movement. Most of the flexibility of 
the rod should be toward the tip. The 
weight of the rod is unimportant, as weight 
depends mostly on the kind of handle used, 
but the action of the rod makes all the 
difference in the world to the caster. 


By 
FRANK R. STEEL 


Holder of World’s Dry Fly Accuracy Record 


The best way to test the action of a rod, 
outside of actually casting with it, is to 
hold or fasten the handle of the rod so that 
it is in a horizontal position and then tie 
the lure to the tip by a short piece of line. 
The amount and character of the bend in 
the rod under the weight of the lure tell 
you just what kind of action that rod will 
have in casting. While the ideal amount of 
bend varies with the caster, a pretty good 
average for the weight of the lure to be 
cast with that rod is a drop of 24 inches 


The %-ounce Accuracy Bait Casting Event, unknown distances, in a tourna- 
ment held at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., June, 1936 


at the tip end of the rod below the normal 
level. To most fishermen this ideal bait 
casting rod will at first seem long and very 
whippy. Don’t let that bother you. Just 
keep on casting with it a few weeks and 
I'll guarantee you'll never go back to the 
relatively actionless short rod such as so 
many fishermen use. 

What I have just said applies equally 
well to the rod for the 54-ounce Accuracy 
and for the 3g-ounce Accuracy events in 


Tackle 


tournaments as well as in fishing. A good 
Y¥g-ounce Accuracy tournament rod makes 
an ideal bait casting rod for bass fishing, 
\ 3g¢-ounce Accuracy tournament rod is 
too light and flexible for anything ex 
casting with a small minnow or equal 
light bait, but is fine for that. 

The best reel for all tournament accura- 
cy bait casting is a very fast, free-running, 
quadruple-multiplying reel with an alumi-” 
num spool. A corkwood arbor helps. Ne 
anti-backlash or level-winding device is 
used. Both of these things slow up the reel 
entirely too much for tournament casting, 
A few tournament casters use a free-spool 
reel but the majority find such a reel 
too dangerous on over-runs to be safe to 

use. The same reel is 
splendid for fishing. 
Again you'll have to 
get used to so fast a 
reel, if you've been ac- 
customed to a_ level 
winder, but after using 
it for a few weeks | 
think you'll like it. 


OR 5-ounce Ac- 

curacy bait casting 
the official line is a 4 
pound test, soft-braided 
silk casting line. The 
ease and accuracy you 
get in casting this line 
will show any bass 
fisherman that he 
might easily use a lot 
lighter line in bait cast- 
ing for black bass. 

For the 3¢-ounce 
Accuracy tournament 
game there aye three 
kinds of line used. One 
is the regular 5<-ounce 
tournament line men- 
tioned above. The sec- 
ond kind is a 2-pound 
test line of braided 
silk. The third 1s 2 
good strong. silk 
thread. I like the 2- 
pound braided silk the best. The reel 
employed is the same kind as described 
above for the 5-ounce event. 

Coming now to fly rods we find the tour- 
nament casters right in the middle of a 
gradual change from the old style 10-foot 
whippy rods to 9-foot or even 814-foot fly 
rods that are much stiffer in the middle 
joint and butt than ever before. There ts a 
real reason for this change. A fly rod with 
a soft middle joint casts a big loop in the 
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fine on the back and the forward casts. 

This does not make for as much ac- 
curacy in casting as can be had with a rod 
that casts a small or narrow loop. The 
modern fly rod, therefore, is a shorter rod 
with a stiffer middle joint but with a soft 


tip. Just as in a bait-casting rod, the action | 


fa fly rod may be judged by tying a 
weight—say a 5¢-ounce plug—to the tip of 


the rod and seeing how far down the | 


weight bends the rod. The rod with which 
| was fortunate enough to make the world’s 
record in the Dry Fly Accuracy event is 
9 feet long; and under a 5g-ounce weight 
bends down 914 inches from normal. Most 
of the bend is in the tip joint, with the 
bend increasing pretty fast toward the top 
of the tip. It weighs a little under 5% 
ounces, but here again I must emphasize 
that action, not weight, is the important 
thing. For tournament casting, in all of the 
fly events, the rules prohibit a rod that 
weighs over 534 ounces. This same Dry 


Harry Buchanan, age 15, starting a 117- 
foot cast with a fly 


Fly tournament rod is a marvelous dry fly 
rod for trout fishing in the larger streams. 

The same type of action in a shorter and 
lighter rod is also hard to beat for smaller 
streams and smaller trout. Any good trout 
fly rod will do well enough for the Dry Fly 
tournament game. For the tournament 
event called Wet Fly, an entirely different 
type of rod is used by the best casters. For 
this event a good stiff bass-bug rod, with 
the handle weight brought down so the 
whole rod is not over 534 ounces, is what 
you want. Many of our best tournament 
casters use the same rod for the Wet Fly 
and the Distance Fly events. This means 
arod-with every bit of power and strength 
possible within the 534-ounce weight limit. 

The only difference between an ideal Wet 
Fly tournament rod and a Distance Fly 
tournament rod is that the wet fly rod is a 
little better if it has a longer handle—about 
8% or 9 inches from the butt of the rod to 
the top end of the cork handle—than is 
used on a typical distance fly rod. The best 
distance fly rods are about 9 feet long, al- 
though here again length is not nearly so 
important as power and. action. 

Any good large-diameter single action 
fy reel with a good strong click does very 
nicely for either or both of the Accuracy 
Fly tournament events. In the Distance 
Fly casting tournaments no reel is used. 

he line used in the Dry Fly event is a 
double-tapered fly line that balances the 
tod properly, Usually an HCH size is 
right, although if you use a very. light dry 





‘‘Airflow'’ Taper 
Lines New ease 


Famous ‘Strain 
test’’ Leaders 
Best grade t 


Weber-Henshall 
Reel t 


Weber Bamboo Fly Rods 
ad M P 


WITH WEBER 
i 
7% TACKLE 
Fo The “Limit” in fishing thrills 


AGAIN, from WEBER of Stevens Point . . . a new four- 
color catalog, 1937 edition — 80 pages ... presenting the 
latest lures that fresh water game fish will take this year! 
Hundreds of early, mid-season and late wet and dry pat- 
terns . . . creel-fillers authenticated by 41 years of fly-tying 
study and our personal love of fishing . . . exclusive spe- 
cialty lures, inspirational in their creation but deadly in 
their effect . . . rods, reels, lines, leaders, spinners . . . every- 
thing for the fly enthusiast! Write today ... use coupon! 


Stone Nymph Long popular in all 
Go deep, fish the bor- “Tre-Life” Natwre Fly = waters! Bucktail 
tom with this stone fly New-typewet flythat streamer trails out in 
in the nymph stage. deceivestheshrewdest minnow-like form; 
Surprisingly lifelike trout; deadly for pan highly animated. Six 
from feelers to tail; fish! First time adver- cell patterns, all 
soft, natural body. ised, but long tested. with silver body. Sizes 
Your results will Six striking, true-to- 4,6,8. Each 30c. 
shame the “worm life patterns, spread WithrichJungleCock 
boys”! Sizes 8 to 14. or closed wing. Sizes trim,45c. (Also feath- 
Each 2oc. 6 to 12. Each 25c. er patterns.) 





New Engiand Streamer 































































Weber Wet Fly Me. 800 Fly Bex 


Master - tied; the Satin finish alum- 
standard of excel- inum; 8 compart- 
lence by which crit- ; ments hold 5 to 8 


ical anglers judge dozen flies. Cover 
highest wet fly quality! Flat, per- is lined with cork 
fectly ma wings;untrimmed sheet '%” thick; 
hackle; decorated silk bodies; fin- inner transparent 
est hooks. All patterns. Sizes 4 cover locks over insert. Size 
to 12. Dozen $2. 6x 3% «x 1%". Only $1.50. 


Mail Coupon—Get Fly and FREE Catalog and Lessons! 


New 1937 Weber color catalog, 80 pages, truly the “Fly Anglers’ En- 
cyclopedia”. .. also Weber’s famous iegram” Fly Casting Instruc- 
tions—both FREE with 
either of these 25¢ 
flies. Mail coupon! 





Drake-Akle—Float- 
ing drake—an amaz- 
ing imitation! 
True wings, 
untrimmed 

fine hackle, 

soft body. 


Popeye — 

Bulging gog- 

gle - ose 
stiff — 

but how it 

takes’em! Glossy 

cork body. 


eee eoeureeeu= — wr 


J 


Enclosed find 25¢ for (check one only): 

| (C0 praKE-AKLE [] POPEYE .. . with which you will send 
me FREE Weber Catalog and Fly Casting Instructions. 
Name. 
Address 
City 


Dealer’s Name 
& ewww” 
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TACKLE OUTFITS 


| SEL ECTED & RECOMMENDED BY 









2 Times U.S. Ama- ;; 
teur All-Round Bait 
and Fly Casting Cham- 
pion 
“It's the perfect balance of 
rod, reel, and line that 
makes a echampion,’” says 
Tony Accetta. ‘“There’s noth- 
ing I do that any other 
fisherman can't do with a 
little praetice—providing he 
owns the right equipment 
and by right equipment I 
mean Balanced Tackle 





















TELLS YOU HOW TO 


Just one item added to your present tackle out- 
fit may make a world of difference in how close you 
cast to that pocket in the pads where the “big one’s” 
hiding. Tony tells you how to get this important 
balance—send for your FREE Catalog today. 

To make it easy for beginners Shakespeare offers 
four genuine Tony Accetta Balanced Tackle Outfits 

2 for bait casting and one each for wet and dry 
fly fishing. 


Genuine Shakespeare Tony Accetta 
Balanced Tackle Outfit for Bait Casting 


*No, 8958. A high-grade, popular-priced outfit. 





No. HII4L Criterion Rod, 5 ft........ccsseseseeneseeeseeeseenes $6.50 
No. 1960AS Criterion L. W. Reel... $6.30 
No. 4428 Wexford in 14 Ib, test line (50 yds.) $1.35 


Total $14.15 
“All Balanced Tackle Outfits are packaged in a new water- 
proof fibre rod case large enough to accommodate two rods. 

See Them At Your Dealer’s 
After February (0th 

Shakespeare dealers through- 
out the land invite you to “feel 
the difference” in truly bal- 
anced tackle. 


GPECIAL OFFER 


Tony will be at 
the big Sports 
Shows. Visit our 


booth and see his 
demonstration 
with Shakespeare 
Balanced Tackle. 








© Combination—6 ft. stringer, hook 
disgorger, fish scaler 10¢ 


O Free 96-pg. Fishing 
Catalog. Write Today. 


“Wen 7A, ae: 
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Guide & 






i Lak 2@ speare Ge ee ny 


412 No. Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Michigan 





NEW FREE CATALOG 


Balance Your Tackle 


| fy rod sometimes an HDH is the proper 
size. You have to determine this by trial 
on your own rod. 

In Wet Fly tournament work I like a 
heavy line that starts at the leader end with 
a few feet of C line, tapers up fast through 
B to a few feet of A and then tapers back 
to a B size, then carrying that size all the 
way back to the reel. You can make this 
line up yourself by splicing together pieces 
of fly line. Many casters use a level B or 
a level C fly line for the Wet Fly tourna- 
ment event. It works very well. 

The line for the Distance Fly event is 
entirely different from any other fly line. 
There are as many different distance fly 
lines as there are distance fly casters, each 
line made to fit that particular caster. The 
| great distance fly casters have two, and 
sometimes three, different lines for vari- 
ous wind conditions. A beginner at dis- 





| tance fly casting can learn a lot, however, 
with just a double- tapered HCH fly line. 
| A better distance fly line is made by cut- 
ting a double-tapered HCH line in two at 





















Marvin Hedge, world’s record holder in 
the Distance Fly Event, in action 


| the middle, splicing on about 15 feet of 
| fly line measuring .072 inch in diameter 
| and then a short taper back to an H size 
| shooting line. The length and size of the 
belly line—the .072 size—can be varied to 
fit the rod and caster. 

| Leaders for the Dry Fly tournament 
event are between 6% and 7 feet long. Any 
good tapered dry fly leader will do, al- 
though I prefer the formula made up as 
follows: 1 strand Regular gut, 1 strand 
Padron 2nd, 1 strand Regular, 1 strand 
| Fina, 1 strand Refina, and 1 strand 2X. 
You will notice that the heaviest gut is 
| the second strand from the line instead of 
next to the line. This makes the leader 
turn over better as the tournament casters 
call it. 

The leaders for the Wet Fly tourna- 
ment event are simply very heavy level 
leaders made either from silk-worm gut or 
synthetic gut, as desired. They must be 6 
feet long or over. 

For distance fly leaders, either a medium 
weight level leader about 7 feet long or a 
slightly tapered leader is used. The length 

varies with the wind condition—a shorter, 
heavier leader being used in a side or head 
wind and a longer, lighter leader with a 

following wind. 
| Flies and baits for tournament work are 
| supplied to all individual casters or casting 
| clubs by Edwin F. Sutter, Secretary of 

the National Association of Scientific 
| Angling Clubs, 1853 West Madison Street, 
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Chicago. Only the weights and flies fyr. 
nished by the Association are official ; > and, 
as they cost no more than any others, it is 
best to get these things from the National 
Association. For practice, any regular dry 
fly or wet fly may be used for these events 
and any fly at all for the Distance Fly 
event. Any plug or weight weighing ¥ 
ounce or 3 ounce, respectively, can he 
used for the bait events if no official 
weights are available. 

In conclusion let me earnestly suggest 
that you join or start a tournament fly and 
bait casting club in your neighborhood 
right away. Later on, in all probability 
you'll be glad you did. : 


TAMIAMI CANAL BASS 
By Carl E. Ricketts 


HIS information may be of interest 

to others who, like myself, love the 
old fly rod and who compare all other 
forms of fishing and all other fish to ou 
two fresh-water aristocrats, the trout and 
the bass. There is really some fine bass 
fishing not more than 20 miles out of 
Miami, in the Tamiami Canal and in the 
lateral canals intersecting it. The water 
is cold and wherever there is any current 
at all some real sport may be had. I have 
tried both the casting rod and the fly rod 
and the fly seems to be tops. Although the 
average size of the fish taken with the short 
rod was larger than with the fly rod, my 
largest individual fish was caught on a 
spinner fly. 

A word now regarding tackle. Use a 
fairly powerful rod; the wind is invariably 
against you when fishing from shore. | 
like an 8-foot two-piece dry fly rod best 
and use a tapered leader so that should 
I snag one of the big gars—and there are 
literally thousands of them—I only lose 
my terminal tackle. A tapered HDH line 
balances this rod when using an 8- or 9% 
foot leader, although I sometimes use an 
FE level. As to flies, streamers are most 
effective, with or without small spinners 
An assortment of spinners is advisable in 
cold weather when the bass seem less at- 
tive, but ordinarily the fly alone brings 
home the bacon and is much easier to 
cast than the heavier lures. 

I find that a streamer tied on a No. 1/! 
O'Shaughnessy hook is about ideal. You 
take less small bass and bream on this 
size hook. The bream is nothing but the 
old bluegill of boyhood fancy, but much 
darker, due to water coloration. 

It is well to have a large assortment of 
colors: browns, grays, reds and white. 
One of my most effective flies is a light 






























































N the March issue the Old 

Warden has a few worth-while 
remarks to make on game war- 
dens in general. 


























brown streamer with sparse hackle, golf: 
ribbed white wool body and light brow 
hackle feather tail. I took ten bass in ter 
casts on this fly the other day—six @ 
them legal length, 12 inches. Anything 
else in the old fly book that may look like 
a minnow or water insect will work. 
The floating flies and bass bugs are mt 
such consistent performers as are streait- 
ers, although bivisibles or_all- hackle flies 
in the larger sizes take fish. 
Another word before ceasing fire. Be 
careful of snakes, as there are some really 
big moccasins and occasionally a rattler. 
Leather or rubber boots should be wot 
Heavy leather is my own preference 
fishing from shore. They add to my peat 
of mind even though I have persona” 
seen few snakes while fishing in Floride 
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A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS 
By Bill Baxter 
HE reason some of us could not pur- 


chase a supply of dried grasshoppers 
for bait this past summer was that the 


packers of this bait caught over five hun- | 


dred barrels of live grasshoppers and de- 
livered them to one of the large motion 


picture companies on location. The live | 
hoppers were used for the locust plague | 


sequences in the picture “Good Earth.” 
No, they were not all paid $7.50 a day as 
movie extras! 


i) 
One of the recent fishing club dinners 


held in New York City had a door prize 
of a round-trip passage, by air transport, 


from New York to Florida. The trip | 


included three days’ fishing in the Gulf 


Stream with famous offshore fishing guides. | 


The winner just grinned and grinned. 
Gw9 


At the same dinner one of the courses | 
was fish chowder and some of the fish | 
used in its preparation were caught in 
Florida in the early morning, put on a 
plane and were in the chowder that eve- 
ning. Who said anything about flying fish? 


Cw 


That, of the many varieties of bucktails 
he has tried out in the past four years, 
there are five color combinations that seem 
to be most productive of strikes. They are 


plain white hair, black and white hair in | 
two layers, yellow and brown hair in two | 


layers, plain fox squirrel and red and 
white hair in two layers. The best body 
combinations with the above colors were 
silver or gold tinsel, black with silver 
windings and yellow wool with gold wind- 
ings. He claims that jungle cock eyes 
add almost 40 per cent to the effectiveness 
of the larger bucktails but seem to detract 
from the smaller sizes. He also notes that 
sparse bucktails work much better than 
bushy ones. 


Cw 


Outriggers now widely used in fishing 
for marlin and sailfish are not new but 
have been used by commercial fishermen 
for at least thirty years. Originally they 
were designed for the purpose of fishing 
a number of lines at one time without their 
becoming tangled. It was found that by 
lengthening them the bait was given a 
skipping action. After the kite was intro- 
duced on the Atlantic Coast, some of the 
guides remembered that the “bluefish out- 
riggers” gave a similar action to the bait 
and elaborated upon the old types. In re- 
cent years, many refinements have been 
made and some forms of outriggers now 
cost several hundred dollars a pair. 


Cw 


_The snapping turtle is trout Enemy 
Number Two and everyone should join 
actively in his extermination. Many of the 
six- and seven-inch turtles killed have 


fairly large trout in their stomachs. They | 


intest both streams and ponds and if you 


do not have a trap to catch them, they | 
can often be taken with a small hook bait- | 


ed with a piece of meat. 


Cw 


That the area of the Pacific Ocean is | 


68,000,000 miles and the Atlantic Ocean 


30,000,000. It would seem an utter impos- | 


sibility to fish out these ponds yet there 
is already a demand, by commercial fish- 
ing interests themselves, that the govern- 
ments find some means to check the very 
Serious decline of some of the sea fishes. 


WE ENVY 
THE MAN 
WHO TARES HIS 


ca DRINK 


(NOT, OF COURSE,AT ONE SITTING) 


 BUSHMILLS 





For 152 years—Bushmills has had a 

* unique tradition. It has been the whiskey 

of connoisseurs! For it makes its greatest 

appeal to the cultivated taste. The rea- 

Scone son? Bushmills is maltier—and Bushmills 
vicar ner rou is 9 years old! At first acquaintance—it 
tastes surprisingly distinctive. After the 
seventh drink—Bushmills will be your 
whiskey for life! For you'll readily agree 
—that no other whiskey can match the 
sustained and thrilling flavor of a high- 
ball, Manhattan or an Old Fashioned 


made with Bushmills. 
Pehebasreinsisi”)” /) ? 


UMITEO 


BUSHIMILLS W/), hiskey 
Beet. : bole ae 
mee) Nae Tangy ot Old Scokoh 


mations 
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(SHAW) ALEX 0. SHAW, IMPORT DIVISION, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK D> 
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e A complete new folding cat- 
alog of TRUE TEMPER Tackle 
describes the world-famous 

-Al. Foss Baits—the new Sheik 
that made good from coast 
to coast—from Gulf to 
Hudson Bay. 


The New TrvuE TEMPER Rops 
—the Toledo, Master of 
Power—The Professional, 


Master of Speed—the Fly 


Rod, Choice of Champions, 
and other rods of our make. 
Write today for 
your free copy 


THE AMERICAN FORK 
& HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 

GENEVA, OHIO 


TRUE TEMPER 
ISHING 
Roos 


Dept. F. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division, Geneva, Ohio 
Please eend your new folding catalog—" Master of Speed.” 











Name 
Street 
City 
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A TALL FISH STORY 
By E. W. Sudlow 


ELIEVE it or not, it is possible to 

take a full-grown fish fresh from the 
reefs and train it to eat out of your hand! 
This is the claim of Raul Vasquez, native 
of Key West, who repeatedly does just this 
thing. Perhaps not every one of the more 
than 600 varieties of fish which inhabit 
the reefs around Key West can be tamed, 
but a large number of them respond to 
his training. 

Raul conducts an establishment close 
to the water’s edge, in the rear of which is 
a tidal pool 280 feet long by 80 feet wide. 
Here he keeps an odd assortment of over 
70 varieties of fish. Colorful parrot and 
angelfish dart about those of more somber 
hue. Grouper, jewfish, yellowtail, snap- 
per, jack and mullet live in harmony. Even 
shark are to be found in the pool. 

Raul talks to these fish much as another 
man would converse with his horse or 
dog. He whistles and, like dogs, the fish 
jump to snap at the morsel he holds out. 
He approaches the pool where all is quiet 
with not a fish visible. Picking up a stick 
he raps loudly on the rocky ledge bordering 
the pool and instantly they appear, large 
and small, bright colored and drab. Their 
hiding or resting places under coral, sea- 
weed or rock are forsaken and they gather 
around, looking expectantly at Raul. 
When he holds a bit of food a short dis- 
tance above the water something like the 
following may take place: 

“Who's going to be first to swim up 
and get petted?” asks Raul in a_ soft, 
gentle voice. Should some fish crowd for- 
ward and push smaller ones aside, he is 
not rewarded. No, indeed! “Get away! 
You've got to be a gentleman to get this,” 
says their trainer, and the bully retreats. 
Along comes another. “Swim side up,” 
commands Raul. Over flops the grouper, 
or whatever it may be, he strokes it, and 
after it is rewarded with a bit of food it 
swims away. Over and over again they 
come to be petted and fed. 

Another stunt is to pick up a big fish, 
or a little one, and hold it gently in his 
hands. The fish remains quiet, does not 
squirm or flop about, and holding a piece 
of meat near the fish’s mouth does not ex- 
cite it in the least. Slowly the mouth opens 
and the morsel is dropped in. A_ final 


Just a little “petting party” 


scratch on the back and the fish is return- 
ed to the water. 

One of the most remarkable feats is the 
“side scratching.” Nearly all the varieties 
understand the command and will swim 
obediently to a rock lying several inches 
below the surface. Here the fish stretches 
itself and remains quiet while Raul 
scratches or strokes its side. 

These things happen every day and 
many times in the course of a day, for one 
of the first things the average visitor to 
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Key West wants to sec is the trained fish 
It is not a regular show Raul puts on, jy 
that there ts no admission charge to see 
his pets. He loves them and says he egy 
do most anything with them. 

Says he: “Groupers are like a lot ¢ 
kids. If they like you they'll do anything 
for you. If they don’t you might as wel 
throw them back into the sea—the Tou. 
ers I mean, not the kids—for they won' 


“Come and get it” 


do a thing you tell them. I do a lot for 
my fish; that is, I provide a nice comfort 
able home for them and never allow them 
to be annoyed—by myself or anyone els. 
I give them plenty of good fresh food and 
when I tap on the rock they understand: 
they know it is feeding time. Within: 
week I tamed a fierce barracuda so that 
it became as tractable as a pet cat.” 
Some men can tame one thing, some 
another, but it is very rare to find a man 
training fish to respond as do these. 


CONTEST CLOSES 


HE 1936 Prize Fishing Contest clos 

ed on the first day of January. ln 
other words, all of the prize-winners have 
already been caught and most of the e- 
tries are now in the office. A few contest: 
ants in the Western Division of the Rain 
bow-Steelhead Class and in the Southem 
and Florida Divisions of the Large-Mout 
Black Bass Class, however, have until 
February Ist to get their affidavits to w 
Needless to say, the staff and the Board 
of Judges are busy sorting and filing the 
affidavits of the big fellows already e- 
tered. There’s still lots more to be dom 
before the final winners can be announced 
We shall follow our policy of listing 
the names of the fortunate prize-winners 
with all information concerning their re 
ord fish in the March and April numbers 
Reserve copies of these two issues to find 
out where and when the big ones wert 
caught and for what lures they fell. This 
is valuable information to all who hope to 
land a really big fish. And we'll let you 
in on a secret—there are some mighty 
good ones entered in this year’s Contest 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
REMOVING VARNISH FROM ROD 


May | impose on your good nature to ask how 
to remove old varnish from a split bamboo rol 
without injury to the glue that holds the sections 
together; also, what to use in cleaning the 1 
before applying the new varnish? Like mam) 
other fishermen, I get most of my outings ® 
winter evenings, tinkering with tackle. 

E. D. Putnam. 


Ans.—The best way to remove old varnit 
from a rod is to take a sharp safety razor 
and scrape it away. Of course, you have to 
pretty careful how you do this so as not to serar 
away any of the natural enamel on the 
Then after all the varnish has been taken 4 
just go over the rod with a cloth moistened 
alcohol. Fisninec Eprom 
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BLACKFISH AND DOLPHIN 


Would you please inform me the characteristic 
difference between the porpoise, the dolphin (Del- 
phinus delphis), and the blackfish 7 


alus), anc 
of each, if recorded? 


Also, is there any truth in the belief prevalent | 


in the South that shipwrecked men have been 
assisted to shore by blackfish and manatee? 
J. Ruopes Berpan. 


Ans.—The dolphin is a member of the genus 
Delphinus, the color markings of which are vari- 
able, being principally black to dark gray on 
upper parts, tail and fins and white to greenish 


white on under parts. Delphinus delphis is the | 
common dolphin and its average total length is | 


about 90 inches. We have no records here of 


maximum length and weight. It is possible that | 


you could get this from some scientific institu- 


tion in your city or more likely from the Field | 
Museum in Chicago or the Smithsonian Institu- | 


tion in Washington D. C 


One of the principal differences between the | 
dolphin and the so-called blackfish is that in | 


the former the skull is very much elongated, 
whereas in the case of the blackfish the head 
is extremely short and flattened in the front. 
There are several species: the common black- 
fish, also known as the pilate whale, the short- 
finned blackfish and the scammon, all of them 


belonging to the genus Globicephala, The color | 


of all of these is almost entirely black. The com- 
mon blackfish (Globiccphala melaena) sometimes 
attains a length of 19 or 20 feet. 

As a whole I can say that the blackfish re- 
sembles a whale in many respects whereas the 
dolphin is very similar to a porpoise. 

You can depend upon it that there is no truth, 
whatever, in that old superstition that ship- 
wrecked men have been assisted to shore by either 
blackfish or manatee. There is not the slightest 


scientific evidence to support it. That isin about | 


the same class with many of these sea serpent 


stories which still persist in finding their way | 


into the newspapers today. 
FisuinG Epitor. 


CARE OF ROD 


I have just purchased a good split bamboo rod, | 


Would you please advise me as to its proper care? 


Should it he varnished or shellacked or just what, | 


and how often? Any information you can give me 
will be appreciated. 
E. MewsHaw. 


Ans.—Your new rod should be dried thorough. | 


ly before being put away—especially if you have 
a metal rod case. If you are fishing for some days 
and do not wish to put the rod away, it is ad- 
visable to have some place where it will not be 
hit and where it can be supported evenly along 
its entire length. In doing this, be sure that the 
weight of the reel doesn't throw a strain on the 
rod. Do not stand it up in a corner—especially 
if the reel is attached, as doing so will quickly 
put a set in a rod. It is often a good plan to hang 
the rod by the tip. 

The purpose of varnish on a rod is to protect 


the bamboo and glue from moisture. It should be | 
revarnished when and if this protecting coat be- | 


comes broken, either through natural wear or ac- 
cident. Use the highest grade of rod varnish, 
which can be purchased either from your local 
tackle dealer or ordered directly from the rod 
manufacturer, 


FisuinGc Epiror. 


DYEING LEADERS 


. ° | 
Many sportsmen are very particular in the color | 
of the leader they use in fishing for bass and | 


trout. Numerous men have complained that they 


would prefer a tinted leader to the normal pearl | 


gray of ordinary or artificial gut. 


| 
In medicine, many stains are used, some upon 


catgut to ditferentiate the gut tor a specific use. 
The color of this gut does not change even after 
long exposure to the body tissues. 

One leader stain which is very useful is Methy- 
lene blue. Twenty drops to a half glass of warm 
water will stain gut from a pale blue to indigo 


m from 5 to 30 seconds. The gut should immedi- | 


ately be washed in cold water to remove excess 
droplets of concentrated stain, The leader will 
retain its depth of color indefinitely. The twenty 
drops represent one cubic centimeter of 30 c.c. 
saturated solution mixed with 100 ¢.c. of 1:10000 
solution of Potassium Hydroxide. This solution 
is stable and a saucerful will stain all the leaders 
im the state. It may be used over and over again 


h (Globiceph- | 
and also the maximum length and weight | 


Information 


The book that tells you HOW to 
cone more and Bigger FISH! Written by nationally known 


Here it is! ... 


sherman te have ceught fish in all parts of the world. 
n 


Thrilling, instructive and valuable! Packed from cover to cover 
with inkormati Written by the 


jon never before published. . . . 


world’s greatest writers ON FISHING. 


COBLE’S famous 
FISHERMAN’S 
Tells when fish bite. 
pone trips. 


roveo by years of trial. 
You get it complete in COOK'S STREAM GUIDE 


Takes uncertain 


FISHING MANUAL. You can't afford to be without it. 


CALENDAR 


out of 
Tells when fish WILL NOT bite. 
Every fisherman should have it. 


88 Pages: 


18 FULL COLOR PLATES 
of ANGLING Revealed by 
World’s Greatest Experts ! 
Famous Author Sportsmen Tell All! 


Never before such a book! Never 
before so many proven methods of 
catching fish. Actual experiences 
with BASS, TROUT, SALMON, ETC., ... 
in addition to detailed descriptions for the 
‘use of thousands of different lures, flies, etc. 
ALL told in the entertaining, thrilling and 


and 
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instructive manner of the world’s best writers. 


olor Plates - 18 


Hundreds of Flies in Natural Colors Never before such a great 





THING. 





after heating. The diameter of the leader plays | 


little or no part in the rapidity of staining. 

For green dyes Malechite green can be used 
and for the fastidious angler who desires a shade 
of brown, Bismarck brown will do the trick. 

Dr. H. H. Henperson. 


Ans.—Many thanks for that very interesting 
and practical information which you sent us on 
dyeing leaders. We are delighted to have this and 
+ am sure a lot of our readers will be interested 
M putting it to a test. 
suppose you know definitely that none of these 

will in any way injure the gut. 

Fisninc Eprtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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“FLY RODS” 


Our $25.00 grade, '36 Model, sol@ last year at $14.95--- 


specially priced to readers of this ad. 


action. Genuine Tonkin cane. Chromium Guides. Lock- 


ing Screw Reel seat. 84,9, 94 ft. models--54, 53 and6 
weights. A rare vaiue---TY 

Order direct from this ad if you need a FINE rod. 
is limited---better HURRY if you want this price. 


This is just ONE of the thousands of SIMILAR 
values you'll find in our NEW 1937 Stream Guide 


and Fishing Manual. 


Resewe your copy NOW/ 


This Great Sportsman’s Book Cost thous- 
ands of dollars to compile. It is the only:one of it's 
kind---yet you get it for the mere cost of mailing! 
Hurry---send in the coupon with a dime---TO-DAY! 
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Clip Coupon 
MAIL with 


59 Years 


To Cover Postage 
and Mailing Costs 
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Stock presses---in pl: 


ventures and secrets. 


Byfore sucH A BOOK! 

Think of it! “ A big thick book CRAMMED 
with information that will help you get big- 
ger fish and more of them! It will increase 
the pleasure you get from your fishing and 
hunting. The book that should be in every 
oY library. The final authority on 


Hurry ! RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 
Don't wait! Send the coupon TODAY to 
make sure you'll get your book hot from the 

jenty of time for the fishing 
season. Enjoy it and thrill to it while you're 
waiting for the season to open. Mail the 
coupon today. 
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How to Catch Fish 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition of “How 
to Catch Fish” is just off the press. | 
Bigger and better than ever before. 
This book gives information and ad- 
vice that makes it easy to catch Fish, 


Send 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box B. Prescott, Wis. 


FREE copy today. 


for your 








Time to Tie Flies! 


Spend a few winter evenings tying files for 

early spring fishing. Interesting! Fun! Su- 

perior flies. We furnish all materials and in- 

structions. Write for 

FREE list. New tackle yueseetabta liana 

catalog ready s0On. —g965.1 Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT SALT WATER REEL 
mola 20. ma bad 


THREE POPULAR SIZES 

No matter what reels you now have, you will 
want to fish with one of these sensationally new 
lightweights. 

Made of Zephaloy, an alloy similar to the metal 
in the popular lightweight airflow trains. 

New thrills, new comforts, new standards. Be 
sure to see them at your favorite dealer at once. 

They have the famous Ocean City features, Pat- 
ented Synchro Mesh, Automatic Free Spool Lever, 
Take-apart construction, etc., with speed, strength 
and durability equal to the heavier reels. 


150 Yds., $5.00 250 Yds., $6.00 300 Yus., $7.50 
THE FANTUM Made identically the same as the 


ZEPHYR with the addition of our famous improved STAR 


DRAG 
300 Yds., $8.50 


150 Yds., $6.50 
ST. DENNIS LEVEL WIND REEL 


A ler \ wind bait casting 
reel o the very finest con- 
struction and appearance. The 
frame is handsomely de- 
signed and finished in pol- 
ished chromium plate. Spe- 
cial ground spindles and long 
bronze bearings assure free, 
silent action, Its many other 


250 Yds., $7.50 


outstanding features make it 
an exceptional value. 
Capacity, 80 Yds. Price, $4.00 


BAY CITY SALT WATER REEL 


The most largely used 
star drag reel made, A 
fine sturdy reel, hand- 
somely designed for long 
satisfactory service with 
Patented Synchro Mesh 
and Automatic Free 
Spool Lever, Combina- 
tion Handle nut lock 
and wrench, Chromium 
plated. 


250 Yds. 
$6.00 


300 Yds. 
$6.50 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
1347 NOBLE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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man, A. V. Harding. 64 to 100 pp, 
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der TODAY for 


PECIAL OFFER 
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(saves you 40r) 
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600 cash, stamps or MO. ta 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 184 E. Long St., Columbus, Oh 
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WORLD-RECORD TIGER 
SHARK 


(Continued from page 11) 


| was no doubt of that. And I, who had ex- 


perienced ten thousand strikes, shook all 
over with the possibilities of this one. Sud- 
denly, sensing the actuality, I called out, 
”? 

Peter looked dubiously at my reel— 
saw the line gliding off. “Right-o, sir!” 

Love’s tanned image became radiant. 
Emil woke up and began to stutter. 

“It’s a fine strike,” yelled Leve, leaping 
up. “Starts like a tiger!” 

He ran forward to heave up the anchor. 
Peter directed Emil to follow and help 
him. Then I heard the crack of the electric 


| starter and the sound of the engine. 


“Let him have it!” advised Peter hope- 
fully. “It was a long wait, sir. Maybe—” 
“Swell strike, Pete,” I replied. “Never 
had one just like it. He’s taken two 
hundred yards already. It feels under my 
fingers just as if you had your hand on 


| my coat sleeve and were drawing me slow- 
| ly towards you.” 
! 


“Take care. He may put it in high. And 
that anchor line is long.” 


HEN Love and Emil shouted from 
forward, and then came running aft, 
the fish, whatever it was, had out between 


| four and five hundred yards of line. I 


shoved forward the drag on the big reel 
and struck with all my might. Then I 


| reeled in swift and hard. Not until the 


fifth repetition of this violent action did 
I come up on the weight of that fish. So 


| sudden and tremendous was the response 


that I was lifted clear out of my chair. 
Emil, hands at my belt, dragged me back. 
“He’s hooked. Some fish! Get my har- 
ness!” I sang out. 
In another moment, with my shoulders 
sharing that pull, I felt exultant, deeply 


| thrilled, and as strong as Sampson. I quite 
| forgot to look at my watch, which seemed 


an indication of my feelings. My quarry 


| kept on taking line even before I released 


the drag. 
“Run up on him, Pete. Let’s get close 


| to him. I don’t like being near these an- 
chored_ boats.” 


There were two fishing boats around, 
the nearer a little too close for comfort. 
Peter hooked up the engine, and I bent to 
the task of recovering four hundred yards 


| of line. I found the big reel perfect for 


this necessary job. I was hot and sweating, 


| however, when again I came up hard on 


the heavy weight, now less than several 


| hundred feet away and rather close to the 


surface. I watched the bend of my rod tip. 

“What kind of fish?” I asked. 

“It’s sure no black marlin,” answered 
Peter reluctantly. 

“I couldn't tell from the rod,” added 
Love. “But it’s a heavy fish. I hope a 
tiger—” 

Emil sang out something hopeful. 

I said, “Well, boys, it's a shark of some 
kind,” and went to work. 

With a medium drag I fought that shark 
for a while, watching the tip and feeling 


| the line. It was true that I had never felt 
| a fish just like this one. One instant he 


seemed as heavy as a rock; and the next, 
light, moving, different. Again I lost the 
feel of him entirely, and knowing the habit 
of sharks to slip up on the line to bite it 
I reeled like mad. Presently I was di- 
vided between the sense that he was lit- 
tle, after all, and the sense that he was 
huge. 

Naturally, I gravitated to the conviction 
that I had hooked a species of fish new to 
me, and a tremendously heavy one. My 
plan/of battle, therefore, was quickly de- 
cided. I shoved up the drag on the great 


reel to five, six, seven pounds—more drag 
than | had ever used. But this fish pulled 
out line just as easily as if there had been 
none. I could not hold him or get in any 
line without following him. So I cautioys- 
ly pushed up the drag to nine pounds—ay 
unprecedented power for me to use. It 
made no difference at all to the fish, where- 
fore I went back to five pounds. For 3 
while I ran after him, wound in the line. 
then had the boat stopped and let him pull 
out the line again. 

“I forgot to take the time. Did any of 


“About half an hour,” replied Emil, 

“Just forty minutes,” said Peter, con- 
sulting his clock in the cabin. “And you're 
working too fast—too hard. Ease up,” 

I echoed that forty minutes and could 
hardly believe it. But time flies in the early 
stages of a fight with a big fish. I took 
Peter’s advice and reduced my action. And 
at this stage of the game I reverted to the 
conduct and talk of my companions, and 
to the thrilling facts of the setting. Peter 
held the wheel and watched my line, grim 
and concerned. Love bounced around my 
chair, eager, talkative, excited. Emil sang 
songs and quoted poetry while he waited 
with his camera. 

The sea was aflame with sunset gold. A 
grand golden flare flooded through the 
gate between the heads. Black against 
this wonderful sky, the Sydney Bridge 
curved aloft over the city, majestic, mar- 
velous in its beauty. To its left the sink- 
ing sun blazed upon the skyscraper build- 
ings. The black cliffs, gold-rimmed, stood 
up boldly far above me. But more mar- 
velous than any of these—in fact, exceed- 
ingly rare and lovely to me—were the 
ships putting to sea out of that illuminated 
gateway. There were six oi these in plain 
sight. 

“Getting out before Good Friday,” said 
Peter. “That one on the right is the 
Monowai, and the other on the left is the 
Maunganui, They’re going to come to 
either side of uS, and pretty close.” 

“Well!” I exclaimed. “What do you 
think of that? I’ve been on the M/onowai, 
and have had half a dozen trips in the 
Maunganui.” 

These ships bore down on us, getting 
up speed. The officers on the bridge of the 
Maunganui watched us through their 
glasses, and both waved their caps. They 
must have recognized the Avalon, and 
therefore knew it was I who was fast t 
a great fish—right outside the entrance 
of Sydney Harbor. The deck appeared 
crowded with curious passengers who 
waved and cheered. That ship steamed 
by us, hissing and roaring, not a hundred 
yards away, and certainly closer to my fish 
than we were. The Monowai passed on the 
other side, almost even with her sister ship. 


LOSE behind these loomed a ship twice 

as large. She appeared huge in com- 
parison. From her black bulk gleamed my- 
riads of lights, and vast clouds of smoke 
belched from her stacks. Peter named her 
the Rangitati, or some name like that, and 
said she was bound for England via the 
Suez Canal. Then the other ships came 
on and passed us, and soon were silhow- 
etted dark against the purple sky. 

All this while, which seemed very short, 
and was perhaps half an hour, I work 
on my fish, and I was assured that he 
knew it. Time had passed, for the light 
house on the cliff suddenly sent out 
revolving piercing rays. Night was 10 
far away, yet I seemed to see everything 
almost as clearly as by day. 

For quite a while I had been able t 
get the double line over the reel, but j 
could not hold it. However, I always 
tried to. I had two pairs of gloves and 
thumb stalls on each hand; and Wi 
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these I could safely put a tremendous 
strain on the line without undue risk, 
which would have been the case had I 
trusted the rod. 

By now the sport and thrill had been 
superseded by pangs of toil and a grim 
reality of battle. It had long ceased to be 
fun. 1 was getting whipped, and I knew 
it, | had worked too swiftly. The fish was 
slowing, and it was a question of who 
would give up first. Finally, without in- 
creasing the strain, I found I could stop 
and hold my fish on the double line. This 
was occasion for renewed zest. When I told 
my crew, they yelled wildly. Peter had 
long since got out the big detachable gaff 
with its long rope. 

I held on to that double line with burn- 
ing, painful hands. And I pulled it in foot 
by foot, letting go to wind in the slack. 
““The leader—I see it!” whispered Love. 

“Whoopee!” yelled Emil. 

“A little more, sir,” added Peter tensely, 
leaning over the gunwale, his gloved hands 
outstretched. 

In another moment [ had the big swivel 
of the leader in reach. 


«fT JANG on—Pete!” I panted as I stood 

up to release the drag and unhook 
my harness. “Drop the leader—overboard. 
Emil, stand by. Love, gaff this fish when 
I+tell you!” 

“He’s coming, sir,” rasped out Peter, 
hauling in, his body taut. “There! My 
Gawd !” 

Emil screeched at the top of his lungs. 

The water opened to show the back of 
an enormous shark. Pearl-gray in color, 
with dark tiger stripes, a huge rounded 
head and wide flat back, this fish looked 
incredibly beautiful. I had expected a hide- 
ous beast. 

“Now!” I yelled. 

Love lunged with the gaff. I stepped 
back, suddenly deluged with flying water 
and blindly aware of a roar and a banging 
on the boat. I could not see anything for 
moments. The men were shouting hoarsely 
in unison. I distinguished Peter’s voice. 
“Rope—tail !” 

“Let him run!” I shouted. 

Between the up-splashing sheets of wa- 
ter | saw the three men holding that shark. 
It was a spectacle. Peter stood up, but 
bent, with his brawny shoulders sagging. 
Love and Emil were trying to rope that 
fying tail. For I had no idea how long, 
but probably a brief time, this strenuous 
action took place before my eyes. It beat 
any battle I recalled with a fish at the gaff. 

The huge tiger rolled over, all white un- 
derneath, and he opened a mouth that 
would have taken a barrel. I saw the rows 
of white fangs and heard such a snapping 
ot Jaws as never before had struck my 
tars. I shuddered at their significance. No 
wonder men shot and harpooned such 
vicious brutes ! 

“It's over—his tail,” cried Love hoarsely, 
straightening up with the rope. 

Emil lent a hand. And then the three 
men held that ferocious tiger shark until 
he ceased his struggles. They put another 
rope over his tail and made fast to the 
ring-bolt, 

When Peter turned to me, his broad 
breast heaved, his breath whistled, the 
corded muscles stood out on his arms—he 
could not speak. 

“Pete! Good work! I guess that’s about 
Se hardest tussle we've ever had at the 
aff, 


We towed our prize into the harbor and 
around to the dock at Watson’s Bay, where 
a large crowd awaited us. They dragged 
the vast bulk of my shark upon the sand. 
{required twenty-odd men to move him. 

¢ looked marble color in the twilight. 

lit the tiger stripes showed up distinctly. 
He knocked men right and left with his 
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Linge (4 C44 ~ noe fish 
wit) SPIRAL WIND / 


GET THE 
FACTS 


NOW 


about this latest improvement 
in level winding! 
You will land more fish with a Spiral Wind 
reel because your reel is ready for instant 
action when the strike comes. There is no 
sliding carriage to jam on a double thread 
shaft cutting the cast short. No narrow line 
guide to restrict line flow and cause back- 


lashes. Line blooms freely over the sturdy | 


spiral shaft for long, clean casts. 


Exclusive Spiral Wind features include pat- | 





ented ‘Thumb Space, Spiral Level Wind, new 
design Anti-backlash Handles. The best ma- | 


terials and workmanship are used through- 
out. All working parts are fully enclosed to 
protect against sand, grit or water. 


See Spiral Wind at your dealer's, or write for catalog 
showing various models with descriptions and prices, 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., INC 





GET THE BIG FISH 
with Creek Chubt néw 


‘DING BAT 


No. 5100 Series 
Price $1.00 


Body Length 2 in. 
Weight °, oz. 

Here’s the smartest fish-foolin’ lure 
created in years—with a deep-running, 
fast-wiggling movement—and erratic 
dart—produced by Creek Chub’s pat- 
ented mouthpiece and the briskly wav- 
ing hair legs! It looks and acts alive— 
and gets all game fish, even during the 
hot weather when fish are in deep water! 


Look for“C.C.B.Co.” on Mouthpiece! 


In addition to the name “Dingbat” printed on this 
new lure, look for the stamping “C. C. B. Co., GAR- 
RETT, IND.” on the mouthplece—and you can be 
certain it is a genuine Creek Chub! 


FREE CATALOG! 


Get this new lure at your dealer or 
direct! Our new five-color catalog 
ent FREE upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


132 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 
for Creek Chub Bait Co. 
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lashing tail, and he snapped with those 
terrible jaws. The crowd, however, gave 
that business end of him a wide berth. I 
had one good long look at this tiger shark 
while the men were erecting the tripod, 
and I accorded him more appalling beauty 
and horrible significance than all the great 
fish I had ever caught. 

“Weil, Mr. Man-eater, you will never 
kill any boy or girl!” I flung at him. 

That was the deep and powerful emo- 
tion I felt—the justification of my act— 
the worthiness of it, and the pride in what 
it took. There, I am sure, will be the ex- 
planation of my passion and primal exul- 
tance. Dr, Stead, scientist and official of 
the Sydney Museum, and Mr. Bullen of 
the Rod Fishers Society weighed and mea- 
sured my record tiger shark. Length, 13 
feet 10 inches. Weight, 1,036 pounds! 
Avutuor’s Footnote: I went to Australia at the 
urgent persuasion of Government officials and 
sportsmen to try out the known and unknown big- 
game fishing waters. 

I left on December 11, 1935, and returned on 
September 5, 1936. My boat, the Avalon, was 
shipped from New Zealand to Australia. I found 
Australia fishing beyond all expectations, and we 
caught seventy big fish weighing 21,000 pounds, 
including four records. There are 13,000 miles of 
unknown fishing waters, which I will undertake 
to explore in 1937. Z. G. 


HOW FAST CAN A FISH 
SWIM? 
(Continued from page 19) 


conditions favoring the aquatic speedster. 

Guesses of other anglers vary from a 
modest three to almost five times as fast. 
\nd these were presumably the speeds of 
fish under normal conditions: that is, with 
reels which had more or less drag, and 
greater or less thumb-pressure on the line. 
Also, the fish were presumably caught in 
water either so deep that they would not, 
or so shallow that they could not, appear 
at their best. In the case of the timed bone- 
fish, not only was he allowed to run, un- 


| checked by either an appreciable drag or 


thumb-pressure, but a particular place was 
chosen for the performance, with fore- 
knowledge of every detail, except of course 
the size of the fish, which, as it happened, 
was a 9%4-pounder built for speed. 

The dolphin is also claimed to be amaz- 
ingly fast, and for a fish so shaped he is 


| fast. Nevertheless his speed barely enables 


him to keep pace with a flying-fish on the 
wing and to nab it as it loses momentum 


| and drops back into the water. The flying- 
| fish is so tiny that it appears to be “flying” 
| much faster than it really is. 





Gauging the speed of a flying-fish by 


| that of a 17- or 18-knot steamer, only when 


sailing directly down, or quartering with, 
a fairly strong wind does it appear to 
travel faster than about 20 land-miles per 
hour. Straight down-wind, more often than 
not a dolphin is badly outdistanced; in 
fact, it usually does not even attempt to 
follow the flying-fish. 

The classical dolphin is, of course, not 
a fish, but a mammal of the porpoise kind. 
I believe he is the fastest thing that swims. 
In ten or a dozen feet of water a 30-mile- 
an-hour motorboat can run a common 
porpoise to a standstill in short order. The 
gray dolphin, however, loafs along in front 


| of an 800-foot liner making 25 land-miles 


an hour, and then, just to warm himself up, 
it would seem, throws himself sideways, 
clear of the ship, and executes a complete 
circle about it while one is slowly count- 
ing ten. After this demonstration he takes 
his former position at the bow, as though 
nothing had happened. Those who are so 
inclined may figure his speed. The question 
is, how fast does he travel? 

For porpoises of the coastwise kind I 
haven’t much use; they have spoiled too 
many good fishing days for me. But from 
the upper platform of Alligator Reef 


Lighthouse, down among the Florida Keys, 
I have, on numerous occasions, been fase}. 
nated by their crafty methods of acquiring 
a coveted bit of food. 

I have spent many days at the light. 
house, merely to watch the fish and other 
life about it, only now and then fishing 
from the lower platform for gray snappers 
and the like. From this elevation one has 
a panoramic view of the surrounding reefs 
and wide expanses of dazzling white coral 
sands, and in time learns to know the ways 
of many species of fish, and even of indi. 
viduals, that tarry in this neighborhood. At 
one time or another, practically all of the 
bottom fish native to the Florida reef are 
to be found there. Schools of barracudas, 
great and small, cero-mackerel and a dozen 
other kinds often gang together and make 
war on the balaos and still smaller fry 
which have sought refuge there. Seldom 
an hour passes that one or more great 
sharks fail to make a passing call; and 
now and again a porpoise cruises over the 
field. 

More often than not, a school of a dozen 
to twenty or more big houndtish hang in 
the lee of the spidery lighthouse structure, 
where they have easy pickings from the 
dense masses of sardines which, despite 
the harrying snappers, cling to its shelter, 
Similarly, the houndfish are good pickings 
for occasional wise old porpoises. Each 
time the procedure is the same. Like a sha- 
dow, unseen and unsuspected, the porpoise 
appears from the eastward, keeps close to 
the concealing structure, and then plunges 
straight at the houndfish, driving them 
away from the lighthouse, helter-skelter, 
out over the white sandy bottom. 

Quick as his action is, the porpoise m- 
failingly picks out the biggest houndfish 
of the lot. Then, regardless of how the 
houndfish may try to confuse his trail or 
how close he may come to one of its fel- 
lows, the porpoise never quits his first 
choice. In the beginning of the chase, as 
he alternately runs on his tail, swims and 
makes long leaps ahead, the houndfish may 
have a little edge on the porpoise for speed, 
and may even gain a lead of a hundred feet 
or so; but not for long. Dodge, twist, and 
change course as it may, the porpoise is 
always right on its tail. 

The whole chase, back and forth, in and 
out, always in the vicinity of the light 
house, may last for almost a mile, although 
it is usually ended in half that distance. At 
the end, in a slow roll, the porpoise shoots 
ahead and, half on his side, gathers the 
houndfish in, Then he idly lies at the sur- 
face for a breathing space before he goes 
in search of another victim. 

Exactly how fast a houndfish actually 
travels in his first burst of speed I have 
no means of telling. Judging by the known 
speed of a porpoise, it must be very close 
to 30 miles an hour, When pushed, as he 
travels both by air and by water, I rate 
him as one of the swiftest of our south 
Florida fishes. 


BUFFALO WAYS 
(Continued from page 18) 


sought vengeance. This opinion, of cours¢, 
is debatable. Personally, having contacted 
man-eating lions and rogue elephants, I am 
indeed thankful that it has never De 
my misfortune to try conclusions with 
a degenerate buffalo, if such an amma 
exists. 

One evening in Kampala, some years 
ago, while waiting for the short rains t 
end before trekking into the country wet 
of Lake Rudolph, I dropped in at the club 
Here I met a coffee planter named Jao 
son, who told me of finding a dead butta® 
bull, killed by lions, in the bush north ot 
Toro. 

I had heard 


Now, on several occasions 
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and read of similar encounters, all end- 
ing in favor of Leo, but there had al- 
ways been a doubt in my mind as to the 
veracity of those tales. Approximately 
three weeks later I was fortunate enough 
to witness an incident that convinced me 
to whom the palm should be given. 

It happened this way. One afternoon I 
shot a fine tusker, and after sending my 
tracker to camp for porters to remove the 
ivory [ left Odwallo, my gun-bearer, to 
stand guard over the elephant. Then I set 
out for camp by a circuitous route that 
would enable me to inform a near-by Tur- 
khana chief of the “kill,” the Turkhana 
being great meat-eaters. | may add that it 
pays to try to keep on the right side of 
these unruly people, for their periodical 
murderous activities against Europeans 
during the last decade or so have necessi- 
tated several punitive expeditions, and 
even today it is an extremely hazardous 
venture for a lone hunter to invade their 
territory. ¢ 

I had covered about two miles when my 
attention was attracted by a great dis- 
turbance in the bush about one hundred 
yards away. Approaching cautiously to 


snarling terr¢ 
under a limb 
impetus, the 


and partially 
had plenty of 


of his horns, 
pieces, 


drama that I 


yellow forms 


he dashed for a near-by tree and passed 
hold. Propping with his forefeet to stop his 


and thundered down upon the bewildered 


decided to attack. He sprang as the bull 
drew near, but too late. A sickening thud, 
an upward toss of that great shaggy head, 
and the tawny body hurtled through the 
air to fall behind him. ,A few moments 
later the berserk bull went down on his 
knees beside the crippled lion and, twisting 
his head to enable him to utilize the points 


So engrossed had I been in this primitive 
when, out of the tail of my eye, I saw two 


high grass about twenty yards away. ‘Then 
I watched the stalk of a magnificent lion 
and lioness, At forty paces they sank, bel- 
ly to the ground, with twitching tails, gaz- 
ing speculatively at their quarry. 
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seize his muzzle, and each time the great 
head swung away to try to strike the ter- 
ror on his back, At any moment | expected 
him to dislodge his tormentors by resort- 
ing to his former tactics. 

The lion and lioness each weighed 
about four hundred pounds. Eight hun- 
dred pounds of red, relentless rage against 
sixteen hundred pounds of implacable de- 
termination to kill. It was a great fight. 
and what a picture it would have made! 
| have tried photography since, but it is 
only once in a lifetime that one is privil- 
eged to witness such a spectacle. 

How long this would have lasted is hard 
to say, but I feel sure that the old bull 
would have rid himself of the pair before 
they could do him vital injury. Seeing, 
however, that the old warrior had already 
convinced me he was more than a match 
for one lion, and in view of the splendid 
fight he was putting up against his latest 
aggressors, I decided to take a hand in 
the game. In fact, I think my sympathies 
had been with the grand old fellow from 
the beginning & the first fight, and I wel- 
comed the opportunity to give him a help- 
ing hand. 


won his back, for suddenly 
that swept the lion from his 
bull whirled round swiitly, 


stunned lion. However, Leo 
fight left in him yet, and had 


literally ripped the lion to 


got the surprise of my life 


trotting through the knee- 


investigate the source, I came upon a scene 
so thrilling that it is featured indelibly in 
my memory. A buffalo bull, a veritable 
Patriarch, judging by his scarred and al- 
most hairless hide, was struggling to rid 
himself of a full-grown male lion that clung 
tenaciously to his mighty shoulders. As I 
watched him striving desperately to sink 
his teeth in the bull’s neck the buffalo 
swung his great head from side to side and 
struck him alternately with his massive 
horns, Each blow brought a grunt from the 
recipient and a visibly desperate effort to 
maintain his hold on the leathery hide. 

hen the old fellow seemingly sensed 
the futility of this method of fighting the 


Lifting my rifle, I shot the lion on his 
hack, and as the lioness came to earth and 
hesitated my rifle spoke again, and she 
got her quietus also. My reward was an 
instant charge from the ungrateful old 
glutton, which I only avoided by jump- 
ing behind a near-by tree. Thoroughly 
nettled, I hastily reloaded, and as he 
turned for a further effort I got him be- 
hind the shoulder and brought him down. 
While he was struggling to get on his 
feet again I ran in close and finished him 
off. After it was all over I consoled my- 
self with the reflection that at his age life 
could only be a repetition of such attacks 
until he met his end. 

















IMULTANEOUSLY both lions rose, 

and with swift, short rushes advanced 
upon the busily engaged buffalo. Suddenly 
he sensed their presence, and came swiftly 
to his feet with snorts of defiance. As he 
turned, two tawny bodies flashed through 
the air and landed on his mighty shoulders, 
and sank their teeth and claws firmly into 
the massive neck. The lion was well for- 
ward on the withers, while the lioness had 
her hind feet on the ground. 

The old bull was bleeding freely from 
many wounds, and nothing but the tough- 
ness of his hide and the strength and girth 
of his neck saved him. Again and again 
the lion’s great forepaw flashed out to 
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In conclusion, it is interesting to note 
that buffalo favor as feeding grounds 
territory infested by the deadly tsetse fly. 
Consequently, during their peregrinations 
they distribute this dread menace to stock 
far and wide. 

Horses, mules and cattle are affected, 
particularly imported animals, and peri- 
odically stockmen suffer severe losses from 


| this winged pest that so resembles the 
| common house-fly. Strangely enough, the 


stricken beast shows no sign of sickness, 
but approximately fourteen days after it 
has been inoculated with the poisonous 


| venom it drops dead in its tracks. 
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There’s nothing a fisherman | 
can use that he won’t find in | 
our big Catalog—at prices that 
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During the War, while attached to the 


| Intelligence Department, my duties often 


necessitated my trekking through “fly 
belts.” On one occasion it was my mis- 
fortune to lose five excellent mounts in a 
little more than seven weeks, in spite of 
the precautions taken by my orderly a- 
gainst infection, such as sponging them 
down with paraffin oil and blanketing 


| them nightly and putting a pinch of arsenic 


in their feed. 

Naturally, a conveyer of such a menace 
to stock is not popular with the settler, 
and with the recent European invasion of 
home seekers to East Africa the buffalo is 
being driven farther and farther back into 
the large uncharted tracts of country whose 
inhabitants have never seen the nose of a 


| motor car or heard the drone of an aero- 


plane engine. Therefore, sportsmen pre- 
pared to face ordinary hardships and haz- 
ards will be able to hunt this gamest of all 
big game for many years to come. For the 
thrill of a lifetime and an ideal holiday, 
[ can think of no better occupation than the 
pursuit of the buffalo. 


TUNDRA GRAYLING 
(Continued from page 31) 


duced results. The lake was alive with 


heavy, dark grayling. They rose to smack 
the fly with such gusto that I tarried by its 
shores overlong, subduing these sporting 
fish only to release the barb and send them 
on their way with nothing worse than 
tingling jaws to remind them that all flies 
were not what they seemed. 

Here was virginal, unexcelled fly-fish- 
ing in a setting that made a man feel he 


| was glad to be alive. Over and over again 


these grayling would leap into the air to 


| capture the fly before it hit the water. And 


as many times they overshot the floating 
lure and curved back to carry it down 


| into the depths from above. If the grayling 


have one weakness (call it weakness, if 
you will), it is their propensity for taking 
an artificial fly no matter how poorly 
presented. Insectivorous food is their dish, 
and they make no bones about trying out 
new items along that line. 

Comparing the grayling in this tundra 
lake to those in the smaller streams, I 
found them, as was to be expected, heavier 
of girth and considerably longer. They ran 
consistently from 16 to 18 inches in length. 
In some of the larger bodies of water 
near Nome—notably in deep Salmon Lake, 
which fills an entire valley high up in the 
Sawtooth Mountains, forty miles back 
from the beach—I once measured several 
22-inch fish, but larger grayling than these 
I have never seen. 

If I were called upon to fix an average 
length for the Alaska species (Thymallus 
signifer), I should say that 14 inches, to- 
gether with a weight of about one pound, 
would be nearly correct. It is my under- 
standing that they are larger than either 
of the other three well-known species: 
the Michigan, Montana and the European 
grayling. The pronounced odor of sweet 
wild thyme that emanates from these 
fish as they are taken from the water has 


given them their Latin family name 
Lhymallus. : 

As a food fish they are delectable; they 
should be good eating, for they are found 
only in the purest and clearest of yp. 
defiled waters. They flee before civiliza- 
tion’s slightest pollution as though from 
the plague. I have heard some people 
compare their appearance to that of a 
slender whitefish. That is a very super- 
ficial observation. The grayling’s beauty 
is that of exceeding daintiness. Their g: 
qualities and their explosive manner of 
taking the dry fly are such as to place them 
well in the forefront of our finest trout 
species as a sportsman’s fish. This is my 
belief, at least, after taking a great many 
of them from streams in which such not- 
able scrappers as the rainbow were also 
found. 

Having stopped along the way to broil 
a couple of fish over a bed of willow coals, 
it was past midnight when I reached the 
turbid waters of Snake River. Miners 
washing the gold from their winter dumps 
along the foot-hills had muddied its wa- 
ters, but where streams from the tundra 
entered the river the water was clear for 
short distances. In these places I took and 
released several more grayling until, as 
I got closer to Nome, I began to encounter 
signs of other fishermen. 

These fishermen were strictly concerned 
in getting something to eat. From sharp 
bends in the river strings of bobbing floats 
along the edge of the eddies denoted the 
presence of gill-nets placed there to take, 
not grayling, but surprisingly large white- 
fish and salmon trout fresh run from near- 
by Bering. 

One old Eskimo, whose kayak was load- 
ed deep with scaly spoil, very generously 
suggested that I dump my _ insignificant 
catch of small grayling in the river and 
take home a couple of fat whitefish. When 
I resisted his proposition, this aged In- 
nuit made a remark that clearly expressed 
the old-time Eskimo’s opinion of the white 
man’s avocation of angling : “Whassa mat- 
ter you go long way on legs ketchum lit- 
tle fish? Eskimo sit in kayak ketchum 
plenty fish. Whassa matter white man plen- 
ty savvy make money, no savvy ketchum 
fish?” 

I didn’t know how to answer the old 
native’s logic at that time, nor do I yet 
feel able to explain why such a combina 
tion as a fishing rod, thirty miles of hard 
walking, and a creel of 11-inch fish rep- 
resented an intangible thing which we 
call “sport.” I have plenty of doubt about 
being able to convince that Eskimo | 
wasn’t even a little “teched in the haid.” 

Of one thing, however, I am fairly cer- 
tain. Long after the rest of the United 
States shall have forgotten the true meai- 
ing of good fishing; long after we have 
given up all hope of catching anything 
but the liberated product of artificial 
hatcheries, there will remain on the bount- 
less tundras of northern Alaska clean, fast- 
striking grayling waiting for the man— 
the very fortunate man—who will put om 
his seven-league boots and journey beyond 
the rim of civilization’s ever-extending 
horizon, 


THE OLD WARDEN ON 
DUCK REGULATIONS 


(Continued from page 29) 


Dakota and Montana and Minnesota got 
interested. I don’t know as they’ve abat 
any taxes, but I’m told that projects att 
lined up in those states for this summet. 
I talked to a lad from out that way, 
he was goin’ hack to get his club work 
up over it and try to get other stalts 
to let up on taxes where a good job @ 
floodin’ had been done. 





y, 1937 


nily “Not only duck hunters would benefit. | 
Stockmen would and everybody else, too, 
because every acre flooded helps just that 


much to bring back the whole water-table. 


name, 


ctable ; they 
y are found 


rest of un- “J dunno but that I can get more excited 
re Cciviliza- about these little projects than I can about 
hough from big ones. Ducks didn’t all go to great, big 
ome people breedin’ grounds before the devil was rais- 
. that of a ed with the breedin’ range. Every little 
very super- slough had its ducks. I’m a mite fearful of | 
ng’s beauty congestion for any species. I don’t like all 


Their gamy 
manner of 
) place them 
finest trout 
This is my 
great many 
‘h such not- 
Vv were also 


my eggs in one basket, as you know. If | 
other states could string along with North 
Dakota, who knows but what we might 
get places in an awful hurry? Speckle the 
country all up with breedin’ grounds, I'd 
say. Lord knows, things besides ducks 
need it, and the more projects like that you 
have the more folks you get interested. 
The more folks you get interested the more 
friends you make. And any Government de- 
partment that has to clamp down and make 
strict regulations needs friends and—” 

The court-house clock commenced to 
strike the hour. He broke off, with the 
first “bong” of the big bell. 

“Sakes!” he said, rising hastily. “I took | 
Mother to church and promised to come 
after her. And while she listened to the 
elder I'd figured on gettin’ my weekly re- | 
port up to date. Looks like it might clear | 
by afternoon. If it clears so birds and 
things come out, I should be gone from | 
town. 

“So long, boys,” he said. “I admire 
your foresight. It’s what most of us need. 
The more you have to deal with the public, | 
the more you need it. I'll try,” he promised, 
“to profit by your example. So good-day 
and good luck, and if I was a lonesome 
mallard, Bert, and saw that lovely green 
head of yours settin’ on a puddle, I'll bet | 
I'd get the surprise of my life!” 
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RECORD FISH 


(Continued from page 37) 


Eventually working him in closer and 
closer and backing out on the bar, I eased 
him up on the gravel. “il 

“Then the weather man changed his 
mind, A few days of light, warm rain 
clouded the river. The water would soon 
be too dirty for any real fishing; so I de- 
cided to spend an afternoon down on the 
river as a farewell trip until next season. 

“During a couple of hours’ time I hooked 
two nice ones, but lost them. Oh, yes; that 
often happens. It was getting on to the 
shank of the afternoon. The sky was over- 
cast and heavy, with thick, low clouds, and | 
there was promise of heavy rains to come. | 
My line was drifting down with the cur- 
rent and was almost at the end of the cast 
when I had a strike. 

“With the savage rush upstream the line | 
cut the water, leaving a wake behind. Turn | 
that fish? Not on your life. He would go 
util he made up his own mind to stop, and 
nothing I could do was going to influence | 
him in any way—or at least so it seemed. 
Eventually he stopped and stayed there 
with a steady, dogged tug. There didn't 
appear to be anything to do but just hang 
on, 

“As I was walking toward him to pick | 
up a little line, all of a sudden he headed 
lor the shore upstream from where I 
was, and, strange to say, kept on coming. 
I backed up the bank to keep him coming 
along. With his own momentum, along 
with a little assistance on my part, up the 

ch he skidded. This was a strange and 
most unorthodox way of landing a fish of 
this caliber, but landed he was and he | 
stayed landed. Then I went home, filled 
with deep satisfaction in having ended an- 
other full and satisfactory season.” 
og Fourth Prize went to Mr. W. W. 
McCain of Salem, Oregon, for a 14-pound 
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FOR SURF AND DEEP SEA ANGLING 


Coxe Reels have been recognized for over twenty years as the standard of quality in design, 
construction and ruggedness in custom built reels. These reels are now produced by Bronson 
in a new plant under the personal supervision of J. A. Coxe, the Veteran Sportsman, Angler 
and Inventor, where the same exacting standards of micro accuracy in workmanship and high 
quality of materials are scrupulously main- 
tained, 







































































These fine angling instruments vary in 
size from the 2/OBC, capacity 250 yards 
of number nine Cuttyhunk to the 20/OC, 
capacity 2000 yards of number thirty- 
— Prices range from $27.50 to $750.00 
each, 
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STEEL-CORED 


Te 


Get the thrill of a light limber rod fighting 

a plunging, jumping big fellow —and yet 

save both rod and fish! 

For that exact combination at low cost get 
one of our golden brown HEXI-SUPER-CANES with 
chrome vanadium steel core from tip to butt about the 
size of the lead in an automatic pencil. Here are 4 we 
recommend: 








CUNNINGHAM —A fly rod —8, 815, 9, 914 or 10 ft. 


, —6)4 to 7!4 oz. 
Gun metal mountings. . . . . ° . 


$30.00 
EXPERT —AIl purpose bait caster shown here — 4! 
or 5 oz. Gun metal mountings. . . . . o 6 
SURFKING — For surf casting — 28” surf butt. Tips 6 to 7 ft.— 13 to 
14 oz. Scru-Tite Seat takes heaviest reel. . . . . . 


SKIPPER —The Salt Water Boat Rod. 6 ft.140z. .... 


SEND 3c postage for Zane Grey’s booklet on fishing. Shows rods, 
reels, lines and lures for all kinds of fishing. Address Dept. A. 


LO} NOle CEL TOIRYO), 


UTICA N.Y. 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Quality Materials and Supplies 
Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Send for free Angler's Guide. 


B. Willmarth Tackle Co., Roosevelt, N. Y. 


and 5 ft. at 414 
nln aera $15.00 
$25.00 
$15.00 
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SPECIAL “GET-ACQUAINTED” OFFER 60¢ pkg. 
(J 1 Dos. Natural Trout Assortment of flies, \e 

worms, nymphs, in cel. pkg. Size 6, 8, 10 or or2 pkgs. 
oz Assortment of flies. 


Gul eine Size wanted. Test them— for $1.00 
Windsor, Mo. 





Doz. 
1/0, 2, 





your money back if not pleased. sent on request 


NATURAL FLY CO., Dept. 21, 


3-IN-ONE OIL 
IS A BLEND 
OF THREE 


FINE OILS 
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Hildebrandt's HINTS 


*, helped me get ‘em 
.) Chock full of spinner-fishing 


information from the boys 
who KNOW. Shows spinners, 
flies, leaders for any kind of 
fish, whether you flyfish, bait- 
cast or troll. Fish-tested for 
40 years. 


Send for Your FREE Copy Now 


Shows all the old standbys 

and NEW Flickers, NEW 
Russian, NEW Widows—helps you select best 
combinations for YOUR fishing, 


HILDEBRANDT 


821 High Street, Logansport, Indiana 








BES FOR CLEANING AND OILING GUNS, 
RODS AND REELS, WATERPROOFING 
FLIES, LINES, BOOTS, HOLSTERS, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


3-IN-QNE OIL! 


LUBRICATES-CLEANS*PREVENTS RUST | 


Postrce paid in UL. 
Canada Oe extra Hunters, Fishermen, Trappers 
Hikers, Walking on ice 
“ Will fit any size or any 
. kind of men's Footwear. 
Are adjustable, no serews 
to loosen or tighten. 
» of Creer 
made 


Staatsburg Ice Tool Works 





$1.50perPa"  — FIT-U CREEPERS for] 


| 8-ounce rainbow caught in Diamond 
| Oregon. McCain caught his remarkable 
fish on a dry fly, a local affair going under 
the name of Strawberry Roan. It took} 
one hour and five minutes to bring this 
to terms. E 
Fred K. Burnham of San Francis, 
California, who won First Prize in a 
Class in the 1934 Contest, entered a 
pound 2-ounce steelhead that was gos 
for the Fifth Prize. Here’s how this 
rate steelhead fisherman did it: 
“October 29 turned out to be a cold, ray 
and rainy day. My casting arm was in bad 
shape, and it was all I could do to get the 
fly out forty or forty-five feet. My achi 
arm, together with a hard-blowing “a 
made the boat hard to manage in the cur. 
rent of the Eel River. Not many were fish. 
ing when I hooked my prize-winner, as the 











Staatshure New York 








Fly Rod Tin Liz--Ké/ler! 


1/64, 1/32, 1/16 oz., 3 sizes shown exact, now 


35 ea. 


SAMPLE OFFER: Send dollar for the three sizes and two leaders. 
Fly Fishermen Like These Light Duralumin Minnies 


Leonard S, Wilhelm, Baltimore, writes: “Dollar 

enclosed for the sample offer. Please rush as a 
friend of mine got his limit the first day on Tin 
iz—some 16 inches, which is large for Maryland, 

that is trout.” Walter F. Reynolds, Olney, Tex., 

says: “Just landed a seven pound bass on onc 

of your Fly rod Tin Liz.” Kenneth W. 

Caster, Portland, Maine, writes: ‘“The 

hoys here have been having great luck 

with your fly rod Liz on landlocked 

salmon and the sport stores are all 

suld out.” 


Send for free catalog of my Tin 


Liz minnows and instructions 





FRED ARBOGAST 5 North Street Akron, Ohio 





\ FAVORITE 


~ now made 
\ in this 


\ COUNTRY 


\ NATURAL 
\ MINNOW 


Proven 

Killer for 

Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 





The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. § 
I{ your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWITT Baits Div. 


Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
y-4 05:30): em & 


i's emallest Lowlepeaker Radio. Just a * 

Wt. only 1 Sg Ibs. Size only 34% x 5 x ikea ¥: 
2's two multi-purpose hi-gain tubes, hi- | 
efficiency coil and precision parts. BUILT-IN 
AERIAL! Midget BUILT-IN speaker operates 

iful clear tone and clarity on all 

band and ALSO 
ar-tuby or 

nee and pun 
AL, ELECTRIC 
available). Easily carried ina large pe 
or tucked in suitcase. Ide t 
personal radio. Colors to me ny room 
—beautifully finished breakproof cabinets. Only hi-grade parts used: a truly 
trouble-proof midget. Late improvements. Users report wonderful reception 
in ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, Uses 110-volt AC or 
DC current—any of parts with tubes and dia- 





eyele. Kit of 
* am, $6.48 COMPLETELY WIREI ¥ 
et checked, 50c extra or $6.98 as shown. Send o 

=} 2 postman balance. (;narant te anywhere. 
Cotors: White, Black, Brown, Blu . (C Battery model 
a eat above available, Complete with sel/-containe 
batteries, 99c extra.) ORDER NOW! 


Tinytone Radio Co., Dept. FS-2, Kearney, Nebr. 
Plan Your Season’s Fishing with 


1937 SOLUNAR TABLES 


Get your copy NOW. Learn exactly the 
right hours to fish, any day in the season, 
any state, inland or coast. Scientific Inland 
Tide Tables, calculated to the minute the 
fish start feeding. Checked for every state. 
If your Dealer hasn’t 1937 Solunar Tables, 
send 50c to 
J. A. Knight, Box 61-F, Orange, N. J. 




















STOP Your Rupture 


| I consider them a very poor apology for 


+ 
eater eee: WOFTHCS! | 
ture. Automatic air cushion assists Na- le | 


Why suffer with that rupture? Learn 
li orr i 





ture to close the opening—has relieved ; 
thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxious springs 


| or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
| it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 


for confidential information sent free in plain envelope. 
Brooks Company, 163-A State Street, 





Moet compact folding 
boat made 


Sturdy—compact—li 


geht. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick 


voods-—dense swamps to untished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 


ready to fish. Safe, 


non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood, Used 


by Governments and noted explorers, Oars--motor—sail. All sizes, Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


unfavorable conditions had driven most of 


| them home. Only two others remained, and 


oddly enough they were the prize-winners 
(First and Second) in the 1932 Field and 


Stream Contest. 


“T had only raised one good fish that 


| : + abe 
morning and consequently was thinking of 


calling it a day myself when this fish took 





N the March issue Arthur R, 

Macdougall, Jr., has another 
Maine fishing story. “BUSINESS 
IS BUSINESS” is one of the 
best that he has ever written. 











my fly—a Golden Demon. Luckily I had 
on my reel a full hundred yards of fine silk 


| backing behind my tapered line, for at the 
| end of that first run I did not have five feet 


of line left on the reel. During this run he 
never jumped. 

“Trying to row a boat with one hand 
and hold a rod with the other in the face 
of a small gale is no easy task, especially 
with one bad ‘wing.’ All I could do was 
trust to luck and hope for the best. When! 
stopped this first run, there was immediate- 
ly a slackening of the line. I thought I had 
broken the fly off and lost him in stopping 
his rush, as I was using only 1X gut. 

“I commenced leisurely to wind in my 
line. Lo and behold, I saw the line cutting 
through the water upstream. I tightened 
up, and the fish leaped—once, twice, thrice 
—with long, tarpon-like jumps and then 
sounded. I have fought thousands of steel- 
head, many larger than this one, but never 
did I see a stronger, faster or jumpier 
fish. 

“Finally, in my excitemeft, I jumped out 
of the boat into hip-deep water—mocca- 
sins and all—let the boat go, and fought the 
final minutes from solid earth. Even when 
I got him in shallow water, he proved hard 
to finish, but at last I slid him gently on to 
the beach—over 14 pounds of silver beauty. 

“If I were asked to rank the four gamest 
fish I've taken on rod and reel, with the 
tackle carefully matched to the quarry, 
would rate them as follows: (1) steel 
trout, (2) broadbill swordfish, (3) wahoo, 
(4) ouananiche. 

“And if I desired to get into a real at 
gument, I would add that after catching 
over two hundred bonefish up to 9 po 


game fish as compared to the above.” 
If you don’t agree with Mr. Burnham 
this matter—no doubt many of you do mt 


| —don’t blame us. We take no part in@ 


argument. Pick your fight directly with . 
him, not us. : al 
The Sixth and last prize went to Alfr 


| H. Bombard of Avalon, California, for 4 


13-pound 1-ounce _ steelhead from 


| world-famous Klamath River. It ws 


taken the 15th of October on a gray squli> 
rel tail fly. 
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A REAL 
HE-MAN’S 
LANTERN 


FOR EVERY 
OUTOOOR USE 


Burns 96% Air 
A brand-new light 
for every outdoor use. Instant 
light at turn of a valve. Large 
fount holds 3 pints and gives 22 


hours bright, white, non-flicker- | 


ing light (300 candlepower!) 20 
times light of old wick lantern 
at fraction of cost! 
or 
Makes its own gas from 96% 
free air, only 4% fuel—flood- 
lights whole camp or cottage, 
porch, farmyard, barn or road- 
stand. Ideal for tourists. Packs 
easily, safely. Can't leak in any posi- 
tion. Wind, storm and bug-proof. 
Home Trial 
bg | this amazing new invention 
for 30 days at our risk before 
deciding. Get our special short- 
time low- —_ introductory offer. 
Send rah 
AGENTS! A year-round 
money-maker. Write at once 
for money-making details and 
how to get yours FREE, by 
helping to introduce it. 


AKRON Lamp &' & -" ©. 
"ana Ohio = 








LOSS OF HAIR 
The hair restoring Formula 37 is now 
available to the general public for home 
use. Further particulars sent upon re- 
quest. 
DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 


727 Anglo Bank Building 
San Francisco, California 











riMh COUNTS -don't risk delay in pute “es 
e fo FRE book. ten 
e Invern ate Reeord of Invention” 


» charge for preliminary information. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & 
HYMAN BERMAN 
tegistered Patent Attorneys 
667-B + man Bu'iding, Washington, D.C. 





ISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or any Rectal trouble 
ls urged to write for our FREE Book, describing the 
McCleary Treatment for these treacherous rectal troubles 

The MeCleary Treatment has been successful in. thousands 
of cases, Let us send you our reference list of former 
patients living in every State in the Union. The McCleary 
Clinie 215 Elms Blvd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





RICHARDSON RODS are rods with a rep- 
Utation for high quality. For years pre- 
ferred by experienced fishermen because 
of their sturdy dependability, perfect 
Casting action, and light weight. Exclusive 
features and hand finishes make 
them more desirable than ever before. 





| the washed and naked road. 
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DOC BLAKESLEY GOES 
FISHING 
(Continued from page 13) 


high and dry, by Judas Priestus. 
Hen Church don’t bill me for tramping 
down his grass. Shiftless cuss should have 
it all cut by this time, anyway.” 

Doc stood up straight with his nice bass. 
He turned it from side to side. “It isn't 
in it, come to looks, with a nice trout; but 
Jerusalem, can’t it fight!” 

I am sure that a stranger watching Doc 
would have been at a loss to account for 
the sudden change upon his countenance. 
The. look of pure delight faded, and a 
cloud of distress followed. 
| “That woman! Jerusalem, I guess I got 

this bass licked in the nick of time. Oh, by 
| gosh, but don’t I wish I’d never gone to 
| medical school! Here I ain, the chance of 
a lifetime bowling by me, and no time to 
take advantage of it. Oh, grief, now why 
| should that woman— Hmp. Guess it’s just 
| as well to be hung for an old sheep as a 
lamb. Guess I'll stay right here till plumb 
dark. No, can't do that. There’s that horny- 
hided Hippocrates. Duty! Bah, what did 
he know about bass fishing? Nothing! 
But I s'pose I’ve got to see that woman.” 
| So Doe resolutely turned his back on 
| Grandville Stream and pushed off through 
| the tall, wet grass. When he reached the 
| horse-shed, he made short work of getting 
out and off. Folks ran to windows as the 
Concord buggy rattled by, bouncing over 
Doc was no 
dissembler, but he had his alibi ready. 

“I was detained by the storm,” Doc ex- 
plained as he hustled into the First Se- 
lectman’s home. And he looked the part— 
mud up to his knees, wet up to his ears. 





| There were several women about the room 


which Doc had entered. His own voice 
sounded like a fog-horn in his own ears, 
because everyone else was whispering. 
“So you were delayed by the storm!” 
said the First Selectman’s wife’s mother. 
“So!” And she glared at Doc over her 


' silver-rimmed spectacles. “So! Well, the 


baby wasn't.” 
“Sometimes,” said Doc, 
delay them.” It wasn’t a particularly brilli- 
ant speech. 
While the women glared at him, Doc 
wiggled his toes in his boots. The effort pro- 





N the next issue, *“LILLY 

BELLE GETS THE AIR.” 
And John Taintor Foote gives it 
to her. Don’t miss this story. 











duced an odd noise. “Well, if no one needs 
me, guess I'll be getting along,” said Doc. 

“Nobody needs you,” said the mother- 
in-law. 

The First Selectman followed Doc out. 

“Sorry,” said Doc. 

“It happened awful sudden,” said the 
Selectman, “right after that big clap that 
struck the elum out in front of the library.” 

“Hmp. I might have thought of that. 
Known it to happen before. Well, guess | 
might as well go back.” 

“Back where?” 

“Say,” said Doc, looking up and down 
the street, “come real close. Couldn't use 
a nice bass for supper, could you?” 

“Where'd you get a bass?” 

“Where did I get it? Why it’s one of 
yours, Cooley. Your dam is all blowed out. 
I guess. Anyhow, the brooks are full of 
your bass. They'll be scattered from Dan 
to Beersheba by morning.” 

And that was Doc’s greatest professional 
error. Being a fisherman at heart, he 





couldn't stick to his alibi, 


Hope | 


“nothing can 





837 ibs. of This! 


... And, like W. E. S. Tuker 
who took this giant broad- 
bill swordfish, his largest 
of several, off Tocopilla, 
Chile—to dock and weigh 
your catch be sure your 
line isan ASHAWAY'!... 
Fit out with world-famous 
Ashaway Original Cuttybunk 
Lines for all salt-water fishing. 
Best twisted Irish linen, hand 
laid, 3 Ibs. wet test strength 
guaranteed, to every thread. 
All sizes, all lengths, at your 
Dealer's. For FREE Catalog, 
write Ashaway Line & Twine 
Mfg. Co., Ashaway, Rhode 
Island, Box 701. 











does the 


“Heddons RIVER: RUNT 
wy 


Unbeatable for Bass, Wall Eyes, Jack Salmon, 
Pickerel and Lake Trout. Also Salt-water fish. 


“River-Runt-SPOOK” 





h appea 
”* “Floating’’, « Jounted””. New ‘‘Shore- 


fish 
| “Sinking 


Minnow” Finishes (X-Ray effect). Also all 

| other standard finishes and colors. 

| FREE! Heddon’s New Cata- 

| * log with latest Bait 

Chart and “How to Catch 

More Fish’’. Tells What to 
and How. 


| DouounAc use, 
paatseasas Send for it today. 
itd ©=JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


> erg 


asp Dept.F-21  Dowagiac, Mich. 
iN Also Makers of America’s Finest Bamboo Rods 4 














Ask your dealer. Or write 
for catalog. One piece 
solids or tubulars with offset 
handles. Jointed tubulars. 
Telescopics. Richardson 
Rod & Reel Co., 3152 No. 
Sawyer Avenue, Chicago 


ALWAYS SETTER 








BETTER COOKED FOODS 


Wherever You Go! 


Wherever you are—in trailer, camp, 
cabin or cottage—a leman Stove is 
your assurance of Better Cooked Foods! 
Cooks anything you like, just the way 
you like it. The Coleman makes and 
burns its own gas from ordinary gaso- 
line—lights instantly like gas—cooks 
like gas! 

Coleman Trailer Stoves are made in 
several models, from compact two- and 
three-burner hot-plate types to a com- 
plete oven stove that gives you all the 
conveniences of a city gas range. At- 
tractively finished. Everdur Metal Fuel 
Tanks can be removed for safe, easy 
filling. The Coleman is always ready— 
just strike a match, turn a valve—and 
start cooking. 





COLEMAN LANTERNS 
“The Lights of 1000 Uses” 


Lanterns are indispensable 
while touring, hunting, 
camping or fishing. They 
pour out a brilliant flood of 
white, steady radiance in 
any kind of weather. Easily 
do lighting jobs that would 
balk an ordinary lantern. Genuine 
Pyrex glass globes protect mantles from 
wind, rain andinsects. Gasoline and ker- 
osene models, priced to fit any budget. 
SEE YOUR DEALER — Ask him to demon- 
strate Coleman Stoves and Lanterns. There are 


30,000 Coleman Dealersin the U.S.—you are 
never far from genuine Coleman Service. 

FREE Send for FREE Illustrated Literature de- 

scribing in detail Coleman Trailer Stoves 

and Coleman Lanterns. Send a postcard NOW! 

(7528) 

THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

Dept. FD526 Wichita, Kans.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Chicago, M.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada 
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BACKWOODS BANDAGES 
(Continued from page 33) 


The illustrations on page 33 explain the 
reef knot more clearly than words. You 
will find this knot suitable for most emer- 
gency bandaging. To release it, simply pull 
on opposite portions of the end which has 
been reversed. Do not knot a bandage di- 
rectly over a wound. 

The triangular bandage is particularly 
adaptable to the extremities. Place an in- 
jured foot, for example, on the open 
bandage so that the base, or diagonal 
edge, is three or four inches in back of 
the heel. Then fold the point—which 1s 
the one square corner—back over the in- 
step in such a manner that the fold fits 
snugly against the toes. Now cross one 
end over and around the ankle and bring 
the opposite end around in a similar fash- 
ion. Tie the ends, and you will have a 
secure bandage in place almost within a 
minute. 

A hand is tied up in precisely the same 
manner, with the palm down. If the hand 
happens to be burned, it may be well to 
weave a bit of sterile gauze between the 
fingers to prevent adhesion. 

An injured chest or back may be pro- 
tected by the triangular bandage. Place 
the bandage to the best advantage, with 
the point on top of a shoulder and the 
base along the waist. The ends, which are 
now passed around the chest, will not be 
even. Tie them, but bring the longer end 
upward to join the point at the shoulder. 
If the material is not sufficient, splice with 
a necktie or a handkerchief. 

For a shoulder protection a bandage 
and a necktie or a belt are required. From 
the top of the injured shoulder the ends 
of the necktie are carried around the body 
and tied under the opposite arm. Now the 
triangular bandage is applied with the 
point tied to the necktie at the shoulder. 
This allows the base to fall along the arm. 
Fold the base as high as desirable and tie 
ends around the arm. 

For a hip bandage a necktie, belt or 
strip of material is also necessary. The 
belt, for instance, is adjusted around the 
waist to give support to the point of the 
triangular bandage. The ends are then 
tied around the thigh. 

To cover an injury which involves a 
considerable area of the scalp use a 
triangular bandage. With a slight fold 
along the base, carefully place the band- 
age over the head so that the middle of 





“FINIGER TRAILS AND 
TALES,” by Henry Clay 
Foster, in the next issue. 











the base crosses the forehead just above 
the eyes. The point will then fall down the 
back of the neck. Now the ends are car- 
ried around just above the ears, crossed, 
and brought to the front, where they are 
tied. The point may be folded up and tuck- 
ed in. ; 

For injuries to an eye, ear, or side area 
of the head it is convenient to use the 
cravat adaptation of the triangular band- 
age. In surgery the cravat is not a necktie, 
but a form of bandage made by folding 
a piece of cloth of triangular shape upon 
itself. Simply fold the triangle, point to 
base, until its width is suited to the area 
to be covered. For the head it should be 
about three inches wide. 

The bandage is applied almost hori- 
zontally and to the best advantage around 
the head, the ends being crossed once and 
tied. Watch the location of the knot in 
relation to tender places. When the band- 
age is tied around the throat, be cer- 


tain that the knot does not irritate the 
injury or affect respiration. 

To bandage a cheek, place the heavieg 
portion of the cravat over the area and 
carry one end underneath the chin and 
the other across the top of the head. Then, 
as if you were tying a parcel, merely cross 
the ends, bring them horizontally around 
the head, and tie securely. : 

The cravat bandage is very strong and 
consequently makes a good support for a 
sprained ankle. If such a bandage is prop- 
erly applied, an injured man may be able 
to limp some distance after an accident 

Unlace a high shoe or boot, but leave it 
on the foot. The cravat, folded narrowly, 
is placed under the instep in such a man- 
ner that it presses firmly against the heel 
of the shoe. Bring the ends up and cross 
them in back of and above the heel. Noy 
run the ends forward and hitch under the 
cravat on either side. Pull the ends strongly 
across the top of the foot, then around the 
ankle and tie firmly. If, through necessity, 
the ankle is being used, stop occasionally 
and hitch up the bandage. 

Wounds on a hinge joint are best band- 
aged with a broad cravat. With the knee 
bent at approximately a right angle, place 
the middle of the cravat over the knee and 
cross the ends under the hollow. One end 
is brought then around the upper leg, and 
the other end oppositely around the lower 
leg. Tie the ends in the hollow of the knee, 

An elbow is tied up in identically the 
same fashion, except that the ends may be 
carried again around the arm before tying. 


cc bandage the thigh, place the cravat, 
base downward, with the square tum 
near the middle of the bandage. One end is 
brought fairly straight up and along the 
thigh and the other end spiraled up and 
over the first. The ends are then tied high 
enough to protect the injury. This type of 
bandaging is suited also to the lower leg, 
forearm and upper arm. 

The roller bandage, which is merely a 
roll of material of uniform width, ust 
ally gauze, is to be recommended only 
where a simple wrapping is necessary, 
on a finger or a tue. To prevent a finger 
bandage from slipping off, it is best te 
wrap it first around the wrist and then 
bring it out to the injured member. When 
the finger is sufficiently covered, return the 
bandage to the wrist and tie. 

The four-tailed bandage is really a 
modification of the roller bandage. It is 
used expressly for nose, chin and crotch 
injuries. Except for a small area in the 
middle, the roller bandage is split from 
each end. Place this middle area over the 
chin, for example, and bring the lower 
ends up and tie at the top of the head 
Carry the upper ends to the back of the 
neck and tie. 

Primarily, we have been considering 
handages that are to be applied over sterile 
dressings. Bear in mind, however, that 
bandage may be used also to control bleet 
ing, to hold splints in position, and as @ 
sling where an arm is to be immobilizel 
The triangular bandage, or its cravil 
adaptation, is recommended in the major 
ity of cases of backwoods bandaging, evel 
though this may sound contrary to. 
methods of a decade ago. Yet after a littl 
practice you will readily understand hor 
much simpler the triangular bandage 1s # 
apply. Regulation 40-inch bandages may 
be purchased at most drug stores. 1H¢ 
are good investments for boat or trailer 
equipment. . 

Proper bandaging actually requires less 
physical and mental effort than haphi 
bandaging. You can easily learn almost 
every method which has been recommen® 
ed in this article. Accept your share # 
the responsibilities of sportsmen, 
outdoors will be safer. 
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is really a HE history of America is bracketed yet devised in the history of man’s inclina- experiences to store up in memory and 

undage. It is with the words “speed and com-_ tion to propel himself over the earth and relay back to those who remain at home. 

1 and crotel fort.” More than any other nation, to satisfy the full extent of his ambitions. In other words, the life of and in a trailer 
area in the we have surveyed, developed and Here at last, complete in its appointments, was mine. 


is_ split 7 perfected on a larger scale lines of vehicu- subject to the will of its occupants, with- To what extent this new freedom, this 
rea over Ur lar communication by land, water and air. out limit in the range of its roaming, equip- inclination to join the rapidly increasing 
g_the lower From the days of the ox cart, the army ped within its own walls to suitevery whim army of crusaders wandering wide-eyed 
of the ~ mule— of the tenant, is the mobile domicile, free into the far places will beckon the nation 
back of the _ But why slow down even an introduc- as a bird to follow the sun. as a whole is mere conjecture. Not until 

esas tion to this progressive theme by mention- Of this new liberty I do not write from the middle of 1936 did its influence make a 

| considers ing the high-wheeled bicycle, the “safety,” hearsay, nor do I hold a brief for any definite impression along the transconti- 
d over = the tandem, “built for two—and you look particular factory or home-made vehicle, nental lines of motor communication, al- 
weve ae sweet upon the seat,” the development of the roof of which covers the owner. Fol- though the number of home-made trailers, 
contro a the internal combustion engine, applied to lowing my usual bent to roam around the increasing steadily, had set wagging the 
on, a ilied the automobile and the flying machine, and world, seeking material for my column in tongues of service station men who, recog- 
—a the application of new principles in auto- The Sun, and for the books of travel nizing new business for which special 
i be motive machinery? The sudden national that since 1926 at the rate of one a year preparation must be made, caught the 
vine a awakening in this present era of trans- have appeared over my signature, I have spirit and began to lay plans for enlarged 
pone the portation has brought to light the import- just abandoned my quarters in the stern run-ways and other improvements for re- 
— a itl ance of combining safety and comfort with sheets of a two-room trailer that took me ceiving the newcomers. — ; 
serstand ii speed and is signalized by the annihilation over mountain range, desert and broad _ Like all innovations, it hung fire until 
derstane ° of time and space. highway from Missouri to Arizona. the pioneers, towing nondescript shacks, 
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pes om Swift indeed the triumph of the wheel ; Without objective other than the South suddenly woke up to find that among those 


nes. Th the part it has played in the construction and Southwest, along national highways fooling around with a rolling residence 
vat or trailer of highways, its influence upon human and byways, part of the vast system of was an occasional householder who had 
é Progress and the luxury it has brought to motor roads that have been brought to original ideas and expressed them in terms 
- requires les the present era. _ : such high perfection throughout the United of structural improvements, added com- 
an haphazatd And now, at a time when it would seem States, I have been one of the constantly forts, better equipment and a larger con- 
‘earn ale that the maximum of comfort and efficiency increasing procession of freedom-loving ception of its ultimate possibilities. a 
. roumnenl im this business of moving people from travelers who have taken to the road in _ By the end of the year, “auto camp 


point to point had been attained, along search not of new lands to conquer, but signboards, hastily revised by wise owners, 


‘our share 2 : - ; ‘ . 
( comes the trailer, most ingenious creation new places to see, new lives to live, new (Continued on page 80) 
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EDITOR'S NOTE :—The following speci- 
fications of various models do not necessarily 
fit the trailer illustrated, as many of the 
manufacturers have several models. Each 
specification describes one of the manufactur- 
er's popular models. 


i HAYES CUSTOM ZEPHYR 


: 20’ 0” x 6’ 7” x 6 2” headroom 

W Voight. 2900 Ibs. equipped. 

Springs : _— aye 9 leaves 

Tires: 17 x 7.00 balloons. 

Brakes: Bhoctete type standard equipment. 

Construction: Steel chassis, frame and 
body panels electrically welded and triple in- 
sulated; dead air space between walls. 

Floors: %” kiln dried, sealed fir, covered 
with linoleum and overlaid with blue broad- 
loom carpet. 

Finish: Auto lacquer exterior; interior 
African mahogany veneer, waxed and polish- 
ed with hand carved wood panels 

Equipment: Monel metal sink, cook stove 
and refrigerator in one unit, covered when 
not in use with cigarette- and alcohol-proof 
covering to make a cocktail bar; water tank 
with hand pump; heating stove; removable 
table ; built-in cupboards, drawers, cabinets ; 
inner spring mattresses for 2 large double 
beds; built-in wardrobe; tiled toilet room 

with commode, mirror, wash basin, pump and 
medicine cabinet ; wired for 6 volts and 110 
volts; aerial built in. 

Sleeping capacity: 


2 HAMMER BLOW DELUXE 
Size: 18" 4” x 6’ 8” x 6' 3” inside 
Weight: 2019 Ibs. without equipment. 
Springs: As selected. 

Tires: 17 x 5.50 balloon. 

Brakes: As selected. 

Construction : Wood chassis and body rein 
forced with truss rod construction; outer 
walls of waterproof plywood, inner walls and 
insulation as selected. 

Windows: Number and type as selected. 

Floor: Floor and covering as selected. 

Finish: Outside and inside as selected. 

Equipment : As this is a “build it yourself” 
trailer, equipment is purely a matter of per- 
sonal choice. Space is allowed for sink, tank, 
stoves, refrigerator, two double beds, table. 
lockers, cabinets and drawers. Wiring may be 
as desired, as well as other features of equip- 
ment. 

Sleeping capacity : 


3 SILVER DOME HYWAY 


Size: 16’ 0” x 6’ 3” x 6’ 2” headroom. 
Weight: 1735 Ibs. On drawbar 245 ths 
Springs: 2” 7-leaf semi-elliptic 

Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloon. 

Brakes: Extra equipment. 

Construction: Steel chassis; ash body 
frame ; Masonite Prestwood outside ; plywood 
inside ; canvas roof ; dead air space through- 
out. 

Windows: 8 outward ventilating. Water- 
arf dust-proof, 16-mesh bronze screens. 

Finish; Enamel outside; maplewood stain 
inside. 

Equipment: Enamel sink; 18-gal. water 
tank, hand pump; 50-lb. refrigerator ; 26” 
38” removable dining table ; inner spring eb 
tresses to make 464%” x 75” rear Pullman 
style berth; wired for 6-volt and 110-volt 
current; radio aerial built in. 

Cabinets: Large wardrobe, 4 upper and 
lower lockers; medicine, china and linen 
cabinets; silver drawer; compartments for 
utensils, vegetables and supplies; bedding 
storage space. 

Optional equipment : Forward bed to sleep 
two extra; 2-burner cook stove; heating 
stove ; drapes on windows ; chrome bar bumper. 

Sleeping capacity : Two or four persons. 


4 TRAVELO STANDARD 


Size: 15’ 0” x 6’ 3%” x 6’ 2” headroom. 
Weight : 1900 lbs. On drawbar 275 Ibs 
Springs: 1%” x 36”, seven leaf. 

Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloon. 

Brakes: Vacuum or electric type extra 
equipment. 

Construction: Steel chassis, white ash 
frame with 4,” plywood exterior covered 
with leatherette and 1%” plywood interior 
natural finish, 154” dead air space. 

fret wa 9 steel frame, screened. 


Four persons 


Four persons 
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50-Ib. refrigerator ; 2- or 
4-burner cook stove; circulating heating 
stove; 27” x 42” table ; print linoleum on 
felt; inner spring mattresses; wired for 6- 
volt and 110-volt current; aerial built in. 
Large storage compartments built in; locker 
for guns, rods, etc. 
Sleeping capacity : Four persons 


5 U.S. COACH DELUXE 

Size: 17’ 1" x 6' 9” x 6’ 4” inside. 

Construction: Tubular steel and wood 
chassis: wood body frame with Masonite ex- 
terior and 14” celotex interior with 114” dead 
air space ; roof of duck with 4” jute and 4” 
celotex, 114” dead air space and 4%” celotex. 

loors: %” tongue and groove flooring 
covered with 4” celotex and linoleum. 

Finish: Exterior-auto lacquer; interior- 
celotex sanded and painted. 

Equipment : Sink, tank and pump, Coleman 
cook stove and separate heating stove or com- 
bination cook and heating stove with outside 
air duct and ventilator extra; refrigerator ; 
table ; inner spring mattresses ; built-in draw- 
er, cabinets, cupboards, wardrobe and closet ; 
private dressing room—can be used as bath 
or toilet; wired for 6 and 110 volts; radio 
aerial built in. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


6 MULLINS RED CAP 


Sige: 65” x 47” x 294%” high. 
Weight: 495 Ibs. 
ody: Cold drawn, 20-gauge sheet steel, 

welded in one piece. One-piece steel top. 

Floor : 18-gauge sheet steel, reinforced. 

Finish: Gun metal baked enamel. Color to 
match car optional at extra cost. 

Fenders : 20-gau. sheet steel, fully crowned. 

Frame ; One- -piece, hot-rolled steel channel. 

Springs: 14%” x 36” semi-elliptic, 7 leaves. 

Axle: 2” forged nickel-chrome-vanadium 
steel, 1-beam section. 

Wheels : Pressed steel with roller bearings 

Tires: 17 x 5.25 balloon. 

Lubrication: Pressure throughout. 

Coupling : Safety latch, ball and socket 

Road Clearance: 10” minimum. 

Equipment: Tail and stop light; license 
plate; stand for storage or loading ; handle 
for hand towing ; two spring counter- balanced 
props of drop-forged steel afford easy opera 
tion of top lid. 

Sleeping capacity : 


7 YORK-HOOVER 


“SUN CHASR” 

13’ 2” x 6’ 4” x 6’ 0” headroom. 
Weight : 1270 Ibs. On hitch 175 Ibs. 
Springs: 1344” x 36”, 6 leaves. 

Tires: 16 x 6.0 balloon. 

Construction: Steel chassis; steel exterior 
panels with pressed board interior insulation. 
Waterproof double thickness fabric with 
layer of rubber between is used for enclosure 
niaterial. Sides are “zipper” equipped for 
ease in conversion. 

Windows: Of non-breakable translucent 
material ; 16-mesh copper screens throughout. 

Finish: Dark green exterior, ivory-white 
interior easily cleaned. 

Equipment: Water basin with 5-gal. re- 
movable water tank, gravity flow; 50-lb. re- 
frigerator; 2-burner cooking and heating 
stove ; table for 4 people ; double inner spring 
mattresses front and rear ; 30 cubic feet lock- 
er, 12 cubic feet cupboard and 14 cubic feet 
closet space; wired for 6-volt and 110-volt 
current; curtain divides into two sleeping 
compartments. 

Sleeping capacity : 


8 ELCAR COACH CO. 


tank, hand pump ; 


Two persons 


Size : 


Four persons 


Unfortunately, we had not received speci- 
fications up to time of going to press 


9 INDIAN TRAILER 


Size: 17’ 0” x 6° 6” x 6° 2” headroom. 
Weight: 1840 Ibs. On drawbar 243 Ibs. 
Springs: 9-leaf alloy steel semi-elliptic. 
Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloon. 

Brakes: Extra equipment. 

Construction: All-steel chassis. Side walls 
triple insulated against heat, cold and sweat- 
ing—dead air space between. Exterior, rub- 
berized weatherproof covering in one piece 


guipment > Porcelain sink; 23- Sapgeeter with felt padding applied with vermin-proof 


e 


glue. Roof, one-piece seamless heavy duck: 
waterproof and insulated. 

Windows : 8 outward ventilating with cop- 
per wire mesh screens. 

Equipment : Stainless aluminum sink with 
back and drainboard ; 20-gal. water tank with 
outside fill; hand pump; refrigerator ; table 
for 4; 2 double beds with inner spring mat- 
tresses ; linoleum cemented to felt ; 2-burner 
cook stove ; heating stove with heat reflector ; 
built-in cupboards, cabinets and lockers : 
wired for 6-volt and 110-volt current ; radio 
aerial built in; three large pillows to match 
upholstering of studio couch. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons 


§1@ ROYCRAFT MODEL H 


Exterior finished with padded leatherette. 
Lighting ; eight 6-volt chrome fixtures, three 
double wall plugs, 6-volt auto radio, trans. 
former, battery and charger. 

Two-burner DeLuxe Coleman cook stove. 
Inner-spring studio couch with cushions to 
match. Ten oval-shaped windows. Two 16- 
inch ventilators. Windows and doors copper 
screened. Silk curtains and drapes with win- 
dow shades. Twenty-gal. tank with pump and 
porcelain sink. White enamel, factory built, 
50-lb. refrigerator. 

Two full linen and clothes closets with mir- 
ror in door. Chrome on brass hardware; 3- 
inch chrome bar bumper. 

Interior finish rub birch or mahogany. 
Floor covering, inlaid linoleum on 4” celo- 
tex. Enclosed heating stove. Bendix brakes. 
Gate-legged table. Built-in trunk. 

Sleeping capacity: Two or four persons. 


Ii ROYAL SPORTSMAN 


Size: 17’ 0” x 6’ 7” x 6’ 1” headroom. 
Weight : 2350 lbs. On drawbar 350 ths. 
Springs : 9 leaf, 2”. 

Tires: 16 x 6.25 balloon 

Brakes: Extra equipment. 

Construction: White oak chassis, steel re 
inforced ; exterior panels waterproof Mason- 
ite: interior plywood; roof, one-piece duck. 

Windows : Eight, five ventilating with cop- 
per screens; rubber insulated 

Floors: Inlaid linoleum, insulated. 

Finish : Exterior, hard rubbed lacquer ; it 
terior, birch two-tone hand rubbed with maple 
and walnut trim. 

Equipment: Royalite sink, drain and util- 
ity table; 24-gal. tank with hand pump; 75- 
lb. refrigerator; 2- or 4-burner cook stove; 
heating stove with grill ; removable table ; in- 
ner-spring mattresses make 2 double beds; 
built-in drawers, cabinets and cup 
wired for 6 volts and 110 volts with 100- -amp. 
hour battery ; aerial built in. 

Sleeping capacity : Four persons 


§2 TRAVELCAR TRAILERS 


Travelcar Company's 1937 line is made in 
four body lengths : the 12-foot Junior, the 1 
foot Cruiser and the Seniors in 17- and 1% 
foot lengths; all with the arc-welded over 
head steel-trussed and girdered skeleton, and 
with knee-acting wheels. The 12-foot Junior 
is designed for week-ends and for hunting 
and fishing trips. 

The 14-foot Cruiser sleeps four ; rear-end 
dinette and front end davenport ; adequate for 
very comfortable living for any period. 
senior Travelcars, 17- and 19-foot body 
lengths, are roomy enough for any purpose. 

The new Studio model is 16 feet long and 
7 feet wide. Designed for living. Com 
trailers 12 feet to 19 feet. and horse ie 
up to 5-ton loading are built on special 

This year’s exteriors have new 
curve lines without interior sacrifice of space: 
air-conditioning and hot and cold water, also 
radio available in these models. All de luxe 
interiors full mahogany; standard interiors 
two-tone varnish and stain or two-tone enam 
els in harmonious combinations. 


3 AUTO CRUISER 
MODEL 21 


Size: 21’ 0” x 6’ 8” x 6° 2” headroom. 

Springs: 12 leaf. 

Tires: 16 x 7.00. 

Brakes: Vacuum type standard equipmesl 

Construction: Stecl and wood 
wood body frame, Masonite exterior and pl 
wood interior; canvas top, aluminum 
with 3” insulation. 

copper screened. 


Windows: 11 auto type 
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NEW “SILENCED RIDE!” Road noises, 


which cause body “rumble” and “drumming” 
in many cars, are silenced in the 1937 Dodge! 
The new Dodge safety all-steel Sody is now 
anchored to the frame by rubber-insulated 
“hush-point” mountings that kill road noises 
and give you the quietest ride you have 


of the 
LY ALWAYS OWNED caine make 


i ever known! rs 


* 





...-Contends Gas Saving Alone Will 
Make Big Dodge Cost Less To Own! 


ROM all over America flashes this 

news: motorists who always felt 
that, in buying a new car, they had to 
“trade-in” on the same make to get the 
most for their money, are switching to 
the sensational new 1937 Dodge! 

They say they have discovered that 
this new Dodge—with its new “wind- 
stream’’styling— itsastonishing new com- 
fortand safety features—offers suchamaz- 
ing economy in gasolineand oil consump- 
tion and in general upkeep that they'll 
be money ahead from start to finish! 

Although new Dodge owners report 
18 to 24 miles to the gallon of gas and 
savings up to 20% on oil, don’t lose 
sight of the fact that Dodge for 1937 








offers much more than record-breaking 
economy! 

It’s bigger, more beautiful than any 
Dodge ever built! All sedans accommo- 
date at least six passengers! Quieter too! 
The new Dodge safety all-steel body is 
anchored to the frame by rubber-insu- 
lated “‘hush-point”’ mountings that 
kill road noises and give you the new 
Dodge “Silenced Ride!” 

New improved Chair-Height seats... 
low, level floor!...new improved weight 
distribution—these contribute to your 
greater comfort. And, too, for your greater 
safety, Dodge gives you an even stronger 
safety all-steel body...new “high-safety” 
interiors. ..and genuinehydraulic brakes! 

See this new 1937 Dodge! Drive it! 
You'll be amazed that such a big, luxuri- 
ous car actually costs just a few dollars 
more than the lowest-priced cars! And 
you, too, will agree you can “Switch to 
Dodge—and save money!” 

DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dodge dealers invite you to tune in on Major 
Bowes t h, every 


jour, Networ 
Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time. Sponsored by Citrysler Corporation. 
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~IGHT YEARS trailer building experience lie back of the a 
{ 1937 Travelcars. Since Treveluer fone r 
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Dore are atun theittanly study has been the building of a better 
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You get these years of trailer exper: — pone 
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New conveniences available tactude folding P 
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$1850 f{.0.b. Detroit. 
Catalogue and other literature on request. 
































WHY WAS SCHULT THE 
“HIT” OF THE SHOWS? 


WHY was it that after going through a hundred 
or so trailers—comparing quality, stability and 
price—the usual answer was “Schult offers the 

test value?” There’s no mystery about it all! 
Gcnule can give you more for your trailer dollar 
because of the many savings which come 4s a 
result of large production and large quantity 
buying. These savings are passed on to you in 
finer trailers, possessing many advantages not 
usually found at Schult low prices. 

New 1937 models combine steel and wood 
truction. ’ 
“Check any trailer against Schult for Quality, 
Stability, and Price and you, too, will come to 
the conclusion that your money will buy more 
trailer value in a Schult. 

Send for catalog today 


SCHULT TRAILERS 


Dept. 702. 1800-1890 South Main St. ELKHART. IND. 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 
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Floors: Inlaid linoleum on 4” wood. 

Finish : Exterior color as desired ; interior 
varnished mahogany. 

Equipment; Chromium finish sink ; 30-gal. 
tank and hand pump; 2-burner cook stove in 
chromium lined cabinet ; heating stove; 50- 
Ib. refrigerator; gate-legged table; inner- 
spring mattresses make 2 double beds ; built- 
in drawers, wardrobes, cupboards, closets, 
cabinet and book racks; tiled lavatory with 
toilet and basin; shower or tub bath optional 
equipment ; wired for 6 and 110 volts; aerial 
built in. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


14 PIERCE-ARROW MODEL A 


Size: 19’ 0” x 6’ 8” x 6’ 41%” headroom. 

Weight : 2849 Ibs. On drawbar 282. 

Springs : Independent wheel suspension. 

Tires: 16 x 6.50 balloon. 

Brakes: Hydraulic type extra equipment. 

Construction: Steel chassis; steel body, 
aluminum panels outside, plywood inside with 
insulation and 1” dead air space. 

Windows: 6 ventilating with 
screens; ] stationary. 

Floors : Inlaid linoleum on sealed plywood. 

Finish: Natural aluminum striped block 
exterior, mountain birch and gum interior. 

Equipment: Sink with linoleum-top work 
table; 24-gal. tank; hand pump; 50-Ib. re- 
frigerator ; 2-burner Coleman cook stove ; heat- 
ing stove enclosed in grill; removable table ; 
inner spring mattresses make two 48” x 77” 
beds; dresser drawers, shoe cabinet, silver 
drawer, cupboards and china cabinets built 
in; lavatory has septic toilet, basin, mirror, 
cabinet, shelf and drain for bath; wired for 
6 and 110 volts; aerial built in. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


15 SCHULT DELUXE 

Size: 18’ 0” x 6’ 3” x 6’ 1” inside. 

Weight: 1900 Ibs. On hitch 250 Ibs 

Springs: 10 leaf, semi-elliptic. 

Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloon. 

Brakes: Extra equipment. 

Construction: Steel chassis, oak frame: 
4%” plywood outside and inside walls, steel 
roof bows covered with waterproof aluminum 
painted decking. 

Windows : 8 triple strength, fully screened. 

Floor : Inlaid linoleum on 1” flooring. 

Finish: Maroon Lacrtex outside; natural 
fir or Philippine mahogany inside. 

Standard Equipment: Includes all equip- 
ment for four persons ; beds, stoves, linoleum, 
curtains, bumper, private toilet and lavatory. 
ice box, water tank, sink, pump, bedding 
boxes, five electrical fixtures, combination 6- 
110 volt, three electrical outlets, white tile 
lined cooking stove compartment, enameled 
cooking stove, grilled heating stove. fuel bin, 
built-in trunk. 

Sleeping capacity : Four persons. 


copper 


1G TALLY-HO 19-FOOT 


Size: 19° 0” x 6’ 4” x 6 3” headroom. 

Weight : 2200 Ibs. On drawbar 300 Ibs. 

Springs: 12 leaves. 

Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloon. 

Brakes: Electric type standard equipment. 

Construction: Welded steel chassis, steel 
and wood frame with Masonite and plywood 
interior with dead air space between. Roof 
insulated with celotex or jute. 

Windows: 12 ventilating with screens. 

Floor: Inlaid linoleum on 44” plywood. 

Finish: Exterior auto lacquer: interior 
plywood natural finish. 

Equipment: Enamel sink; 15-gal. tank; 
hand pump; 2-burner Coleman stove with 


| oven; heating stove; 50-lb. refrigerator ; in- 


ner-spring mattresses. Many built-in fea- 


| tures; wired for 6 volts and 110 volts: radio 


aerial built in. 
Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


17 JIM DANDY MODEL C 


Size: 14’ 0” x 6’ 6%” x 6° 1” headroom. 
Weight : Approximately 2460 Ibs. equipped. 
Springs : Semi-elliptic. 

Tires: 17 x 5.50 balloon. 

Brakes: As selected. 

Construction: Steel and wood chassis: 
wood frame reinforced with steel angles. Out- 
side and inside panels as selected 

Windows: 5, type as selected 

Floors: As selected. 


Finis : Outside and inside as selected, 

Equipment: As this is a “build it your- 
self” traiier, equipment is purely a matter of 
personal choice. Space is allowed for sink 
tank, stove, refrigerator, 44” x 74” bed, single 
or double deck, table, lockers and cabinets, 
Wiring can be as desired for 6 volts, 119 
volts or both. Aerial and radio can be built in, 

Sleeping capacity: Two or four persons, 


18 THIS ISHOW THEY 
“TRAILERIZE” IN FRANCE 


An unusual camp bed attached to the top 
of an automobile was exhibited at the recent 
Salon de l’Automobile in Paris, attracting 
comment because of its novel design, accord- 
ing to the Paris office of the Du Pont Style 
News Service. The tent consists of a frame 
made of aluminum tubing which can be adapt- 
ed to the top of a sedan or coupe without 
piercing any holes in the auto top. The frame 
forms the base for a collapsible tent of water- 
proof canvas or a lacquered fabric. 

The floor of the tent is a pneumatic mat- 
tress. A curtain closes the end of the bed, 
while on both sides a semi-circular aperture 
is fitted with a zipper fastener. When in town 
the bed and tent can be taken off and left at 
the garage until the motorist sets out on an- 
other week-end jaunt. 


19 ALMA TRAILERS 


The Alma Trailer Company presents its 
1937 line in nine different models and is also 
prepared and equipped to make commercial 
and custom built trailers. 

The airflow design in all models results in 
reducing wind resistance while being towed 
behind an automobile. 

The top and sides are thoroughly insulated, 
offering efficient resistance to both heat and 
cold. All windows, ventilators and doors are 
copper screened and, when closed, effectively 
sealed against dust and rain. 

The interior equipment provides the latest 
in comfort and convenience, including a 
permanent built-in bed which is equipped 
with springs and mattress. Another feature is 
the disappearing double doors, dividing the 
trailer into two separate sleeping rooms. 

The front end of the trailer, which is a 
dinette in the daytime, is convertible into a 
bedroom at night. 


2@ VAGABOND MODEL 21 


Size: 21’ 0” x 6’ 6” x 6’ 1%” headroom. 

Weight: 2400 lbs. On drawbar 295 Ibs. 

Springs : 40” x 2” semi-elliptic 

Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloons. 

Brakes: Vacuum type extra equipment. 

Construction: Steel and oak- chassis, ex- 
terior of body Masonite, plywood interior 
with 154” dead air space and insulated roof 
covered with heavy weight canvas. 

Windows: 9 outward ventilating copper 
screened. 

Floors: Inlaid linoleum on plywood. 

Finish: Exterior, auto enamel ; interior, 
natural woods with washable varnish. 

Equipment: Enamel sink, water tank and 
hand pump; 50-lb. refrigerator; Coleman 
cooking stove; heating stove optional; 2 
wardrobes, plate glass mirror, 9 drawers, 1! 
cabinets, 2 magazine racks and various lock- 
ers built in; double beds fore and aft wi 
inner spring mattresses; built-in trunk 
radio aerial; wired for 6 and 110 volts. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons 


21 RIDING PRETTY 


Three fine setters, a pointer and a cocker 
spaniel, plus greater comfort and peace of 
mind for the hunter. This Tralette is used as 
a traveling kennel to carry dogs in safety and 
comfort to and from choice bird covers, field 
trials and shows. Made by Peninsula M 
Products Corporation. Photo courtesy Mr. J. 
Oliver Black. 


22 SAFARI MODEL B 


Size: 17’ 6” x 6’ 6” x 6’ 3” headroom. 
Weight : 2250 Ibs. On drawbar 250 ths. 
Springs: Semi-elliptic, 11 leaves. 
Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloon. : 
Brakes: Electric type standard equipment. 
Construction: Steel and wood chassis; 
weather-resisting leatherette over pl 
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outside and tropical hardwood inside, walls 
and roof with 144” dead air space; plywood 
roof top and bottom. ; 

Windows: 9 outward ventilating with 16- 
mesh copper screen and curtains. 

Equipment: Enameled sink ; 20-gal. water 
tank, hand pump; 50-lb. refrigerator; 2- 
burner cook stove; heating stove; wardro 
and 4 cabinets for storage; full-length mir- 
ror; inlaid linoleum; wired for 6-volt and 
110-volt current; aerial built in; coil spring 
mattresses ; luggage compartment in rear. 

Toilet room: Chemical toilet, medicine 


cabinet, paper holder, toothbrush rack and 


mirror; floor drain for bathing. 
Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


23 KOZY KAMP DELUXE 
Size: 10’ 0” x 7’ 0” x 6’ 4” headroom. 
Weight: 950 Ibs. to 1050 Ibs. equipped. 
Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloon. 

Body: Automobile steel on steel. 

Fabric : Army construction, Vivatex finish. 
Beds: Two, 48” x 75”; cotton mattresses. 
Windows : Two, removable ; copper screens. 
Baggage Space: 14” x 47” x 83”. 

Dome Light: Wired for 6 volts. 

Table: Two section 26” x 72”, no legs. 
Seats: Four folding, canvas seat. 
Fireplace: Folding metal space for stove. 
Water Tank: S-gallon with faucet. 
Curtain: Homespun Jaspé—adjustable. 
Floor: Print linoleum on entire floor. 
Steps: Disappearing ; rubber-mat covered. 
Finish: Automobile synthetic finish. 
Color: Dark green outside, orange inside. 
Special Colors: To match car, extra. 
Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


24 COVERED WAGON 
DELUXE MODEL 

Size: 19° 0” x 6’ 3” x 6’ 2” headroom. 
Weight : 2120 lbs. On drawbar 210-360 Ibs. 
Springs : 14%” x 38” semi-elliptic, 11 leaves. 
Tires: 16 x 6.25 balloon. 

Brakes : Electric type—standard equipment. 
Construction: Steel chassis, steel and ply- 


wood outer and plywood inner wall; 1%” | 


dead air space ; canvas roof painted aluminum. 

Windows: 8 drop type with 16-mesh 
screens. 
Finish: Auto-lacquer exterior; Philippine 
mahogany, varnished and polished interior. 

Equipment: Porcelain sink, 20-gal. water 
tank, hand pump; 40-lb. refrigerator; 2- 
burner stove; 2 china cupboards with leaded 
glass doors; inner spring mattresses make 2 
double beds; cupboards for pantry storage; 
one silver and 4 linen self-locking drawers ; 
large wardrobe ; linoleum or green carpeting 
throughout ; wired for 6-volt with transform- 
er to operate on 110-volt current ; chromium- 
plated bumper bar; radio aerial built in. 

_ Lavatory: Equipped with septic toilet, 
sink, medicine cabinet ; well ventilated ; self- 
draining floor for bathing. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


25 PRAIRIE SCHOONER 


DELUXE 
Size: 19’ 0” x 6’ 8” x 6’ 1” headroom. 
Weight : 1950 lbs. On drawbar 225 Ibs. 
Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloon. 
Brakes : Vacuum type extra equipment. 
Construction: Steel and wood chassis; 
wood frame, plywood inside and outside, 1%” 
air space and cotton wadding insulation. 
Windows: Outward ventilating, screened. 
Floors: Linoleum cemented to 1” floor. 
Finish : Leatherette and aluminum exterior, 
fir and walnut interior. 
E : Sink; 21-gal. tank; hand 
pump ; 50-lb refrigerator ; 2-burner Coleman 
ok stove; heating stove; folding table; 
built-in wardrobe with mirror, drawers, cabi- 
nets and cupboards ; lavatory with ventilated 
toilet, basin, medicine cabinet and mirror; 
wited for 6 volts convertible to 110 volts by 
replacing 6-volt bulbs with 110-volt bulbs. 
leeping capacity: Four persons. 


26 CURTISS AEROCAR 
MODEL 161-B 


aoe: 23’ 2” x 6’ 854” x 6’ 3” headroom. 
MW eight : 4700 Ibs. On coupling 1000 Ibs. 
brings : Semi-elliptic progressive type. 
tres: + 7.50 balloon. 

es: Vacuum type standard equipment. 
Construction: Chassis and body built as a 


Buy Now—Enjoy 
Your Trailer 
This Winter, Too! 


Select your Silver Dome trailer now 
and follow the sun to Florida, the South- 
west, Old Mexico, California—a winter 
of the most glorious kind of travel you 
have ever experienced. And you'll get 
a richer, fuller enjoyment from your 
trailer if you select a leader made by an 
established company. \ 

There is no need to accept anything 
less than the finest trailer made, because 
Silver Dome offers four big, roomy mod- 
els to meet every price requirement. be- 
ginning at $475 (base price). There is a 
big, beautiful Silver Dome Coach com- 
pletely equipped, including stoves and 
berths for four people, at only $547.50. 
And three larger models to meet every 
requirement of size and price. The most 
beautiful in outward appearance, the 
most modern in engineering advance- 
ments, the most luxuriously furnished 








Sporting Americans Prefer 


ROYAL SPORTSMAN 


e Automotive Engineered 

e New Patented Features 

e400 Upholstering mater- 
ials 

e@ Fine Cabinet Workman- 
ship 


Royal Coaches 


$795 to $1095 
F.0.B. Sturgis 


large convenient cu 
ers, beautiful hand rubbed finishes, compact 
kitchen galley. Light weight and sturdy, 
streamline exteriors ; screened top-hinged win- 
dows. Good inside electric lighting. 


Good Territories Open—Write or Wire! 
Dept. 700, Royal Wilhelm Co., Sturgis, Mich. 


Luxuriously appointed interiors designed for 
utmost comfort; soft, richly upholstered beds, | trated books tell and show how YOU 
pboards, lockers and draw- | 


& 
| 


| 





She NEW 1937 
SILVER DOME 


trailer coaches on the market! These new 
1937 Silver Domes give you such outstand- 
ing engineering features as all-steel elec- 
trically-welded chassis frame; plymetal ex- 
terior panelling ; optional third wheel ; out- 
rigger-type axle; extremely low center of 
gravity ; and many interior luxuries which 
make for greater comfort and convenience. 

Buy your trailer now on Silver Dome’s 
low-cost financing plan. 


DEALERS: Don’t miss out on this winter 
trailer business. If you plan to sell trailers in 
1937, this is the time to act. Tie in now with 
trailerdom’s outstanding sales proposition for 
1937. Complete information upon request. 


See Your Silver Dome Dealer or Write Direct for Free Illustrated Literature 


SILVER DOME INC., 6242 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 





BIG 
NEW 


3rd EDITION 


CB. Guoranteed os fine As Any 


MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS FISH TAN HIDES MAKE NOVELTIES 


A COMPLETE HOME STUDY 


Have FUN mounting your own tro- 


phies! MAKE MONEY mounting for 
others. NOW anyone can do. These 7 
clearly written and profusely illus- 


can easily and QUICKLY mount 
birds, animals, fish; tan hides, make novelties. 


re for your trophies in the field . . 218 eub- % 


in all. A complete Home Study written 


ticing professional 

y praised by thousands. . 
Now $1 paid, anywhere. No other cost. 
Send JU $1 with order or pay postman $1 
FLUS posege. ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED Get this bargain now. 


CHMIDT SCHOOL oF TAXIDERM 
Dept. F-16-2 1S, TENN. 


originally $15.00. 














Your Reycraft Coach! 


Wherever you our Royerait will be 

the object of edmicing eyes—because its 

incomparable beauty, home-like charm. 

amasing comforts, neat appointments. 

spaciousness, superb finish and precision 

i ¢ it America’s Most 
ost 


ROYCRAFT COACH CO. 
138 Main St., Chesaning, Mich. 








THE “PRAIRIE SCHOONER" 
A complete home on wheels, well constructed, 
finely finished, full of comfort and pleasure. 
Just the thing for hunting and fishing. 
Choice territory open to responsible dealers. 
Price $425.00 and up, complete. 


PRAIRIE-SCHOONER TRAILER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 

















TRARER SUPPLY CO., Box 438-£, Wausau, Wis. 








BULL DOG Arcci/sHITCH 


RAN' in the 





Undreamed-of Luxury 
in these new 1937 


ER TRAILERS 


Living accommodations in these 
streamlined beauties represent a 
new achievement in trailer perfec- 
tion. Magnificently built, perfectly 
appointed, they rival the most ex- 
pensive trailers in design and 
craftsmanship—and every one is 
an outstanding value. Built in 
probably the largest exclusively 
trailer plant in the East. 


QUAKER TRAILERS are available 


as low as $3 9 5 F.0.B. Devon. Pa 


Write for catalog 


QUAKER TRAILER CO. DEVON, PA. 








Coch Up and GO - with a 
TRAVELO 


Extra Roomy, Sturdy 
and Convenient! 


Enjoy camping, fishing, hunting 
and traveling without the work 
and discomforts. TRAVELO gives 
you all the ease, roominess and 
protection of home— economi- 
cally. Comfortable in every 
weather, summer and winter. 
Nineteen years of experience in 
building thousands of sturdy com- 
mercial bodies and trailers assure 
you thorough, lasting satisfaction 
at right prices. Fully equipped for 
4 persons, ready to use, nothing 
extra to buy: $530 and up, f.o.b. 
Saginaw. 


Send for FREE IIustrated Catelog 


RAYMOND Propucts Co. 
405 Rust Ave. © SAGINAW, MICH. 





All the Comforts otHeme 


| and aerial standard 
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unit on aero engineering principles ; insulated 
walls and roof; dead air space. 
Windows : 8 large auto-type screened. 
Floors: Tile linoleum on felt and plywood. 
Finish: Leatherette and lacquer to match 
tow car; interior of forward compartment 
leatherette, enamel in rear compartment. 
Equipment: Sink, lavatory, toilet and 
shower ; two 36-gal. tanks ; hot water heater 
and tank; 3-burner stove with oven; 75-Ib. 
refrigerator; 4 chairs make 2 upper and 2 
lower berths. Many built-in features: radio 
uipment. 


Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


27 BENDER MODEL 18 


Size: 23’ 1” x 6’ 8” x 6° 2” headroom. 

Weight : 3500 Ibs. On drawbar 210 Ibs 

Springs: Semi-elliptic. 

Tires: 16 x 6.50 balloon. 

Brakes: Cable type standard equipment. 

Construction: Steel chassis; steel body 
with waterproof insulation and dead air space. 

Windows: 9 auto-type; bronze screens. 

Floors: Inlaid linoleum on sealed plywood. 

Finish: Lacquer, exterior and interior. 

Equipment: Enameled sink with drain- 
board; hot and cold water; 27-gal. tank; 
pressure pump; 50-lb. refrigerator ; 4-burner 
cook stove; gasoline hot water stove and 
8-gal. hot water tank ; heating stove enclosed 
in grill; 26” x 42” table; inner spring mat- 
tresses make two 50” x 75” double beds; 
shower stall with hot and cold water, shower 
curtain and rubber mat; chemical toilet with 
separate compartment; broom closet; wired 
for 6 volts with storage battery and gasoline 
powered generator; transformer for 110 
volts; aerial built in. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


28 PATHFINDER CUSTOM 
MODEL 


Size: 15’ 0” x 6° 44%" x 6’ 1H” inside. 

Construction: Oak and steel chassis ; ply- 
wood, leatherette covered exterior walls; 
plywood, natural finish interior; dead air 
space, insulated ; one-piece, aluminum coated 
plywood base roof. 

Windows : 7 steel, ventilating, screened. 

Berth : 48” x 74” Pullman and studio couch 
with pillows. 

Cabinets: 2 wardrobes; hat and glove 
locker; 2 mirrors; bed linen locker; fuel 
bin ; 4 bulkhead lockers ; china compartment ; 
utensil and supplies compartment; 2 vanity 
cases and one compartment for outboard 
motor, hunting and fishing equipment. 

Equipment : Inlaid linoleum ; dining table ; 

n cook stove ; heating stove ; enameled 
sink ; refrigerator ; electric lights and chrome 
bumpers. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


29 YORK CUSTOM CRUISER 


Size: 19’ 0” x 6’ 6%” x 6’ 7” headroom. 

Weight : 2300 lbs. On drawbar 250-350 Ibs. 

Springs: 2%” x 48” semi-elliptic. 

Tires: 16 x 7.00 balloon. 

Brakes: Various types extra equipment. 

Construction : and steel chassis; 
wood body with plywood exterior and in- 
terior panels, insulated with 1” dead air space 
and weatherproof sheathing. Roof insulated 


: 6 ventilating, copper screened. 


: Inlaid linoleum on 4” plywood ; 


Finish : Exterior, leatherette walls and alu- 
minum roof; interior, natural wood. 

Equi, : Metal sink and work bench 
22”x60" ; 20-gal. tank, hand pump; 4-burner 
gas stove and gas refrigerator ; domestic hot 
water and hot water heating system ; remov- 
able table; inner spring mattresses make 2 
double beds. Built-in drawers, cupboards, 
china cabinets, wardrobes and storage locker. 
Divided into two main compartments by slid- 
ing doors. Wired for 6 volts and 110 volts. 
Radio aerial built in. 

Sleeping capacity - Four persons. 


3@ KOZY KOACH DELUXE 
Size: 18’ 0” x 6’ 6” x 6’ 1” headroom 


Weight . 2180 Ibs. On drawbar 325 Ibs. 
Springs: 2” x 36”, eleven leaves 


Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloon. 

Brakes: Power or electric type extra. 

Construction: Wood and steel chassis; 
wood frame, Masonite outside, veneer inside 
with 14” dead air space. 

Windows : Steel frame outward ventilating 
with 16-mesh bronze screens. 

Floors : Inlaid lincleum cemented to heayy 
felt on %” fir flooring. 

Finish; Lacquer outside; light oak stain 
inside, shellacked and varnished. 

Equipment: Porcelain sink, 17-gal. tank 
and hand pump; Coleman cook stove and 
heating stove extra equipment; 50-lb. re. 
frigerator ; folding table; inner-spring mat- 
tresses make two double beds ; drawers, cabi- 
nets, cupboards, wardrobes, magazine racks 
and bread board built in; all dish and clothes 
closets lined and finished inside; step for 
door ; wired for 6-volt and 110-volt current: 
radio aerial built in; trunk in rear. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


32 QUAKER MODEL 47 


Over-all dimensions, 17’ 5” x 6’ 7”. The 
steel chassis extends from drawbar to bumper 
with insulated floor. All mattresses inner- 
spring, heavily padded. Standard dinette for 
our. 

White porcelain refrigerator, concealed 2- 
burner cook stove, covered by folding 
when not in use. Porcelain sink and 20-gal. 
water tank with cover for sink. 

Front and rear windows provide rear vis- 
ion. Ample storage space under beds and full 
length mirror in door of wardrobe. Chest of 
three drawers located at forward end of 
kitchen cabinet with small vanity above, 
formed by raising lid having mirror on under 
side. Tray for cosmetics below. 

Brakes are standard equipment and bath 
tub can be supplied if desired. Other features 
include inlaid linoleum, curtains, screen door, 
trunk in rear and wiring for both 6- and 
110-volt current. Radio aerial built in. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


32 KABIN KOACH DELUXE 


MODEL 85 


Size: 17’ 6” x 6’ 8” x 6’ 2” headroom. 

Weight : 2400 Ibs. On drawbar 350 Ibs. 

Springs: 2” x 36”; rubber bushed, 9 
leaves. 

Tires: 16 x 6.25 balloon. 

Brakes: Extra equipment. 

Construction: Steel chassis; hard 
body frame; welded steel panels outside 
plywood panels inside; 234” dead air 
and sea-jack insulation ; steel panelled F. 
type auto-styled roof on hardwood bows; 7 
air space, insulated with felt and sea-pack} 
4%” plywood ceiling. 

Floor: Inlaid linoleum on 5-ply plywood 
rubber filled and bedded. 

Windows : 9 auto-type windows, 6 of which 
open and are copper screened. 

Equipment: Sink; 18-gal. water tank; 
hand pump; dish rack; electric hot water 
heater ; 2-burner cook stove; heating stove; 
refrigerator; built-in cupboards, cabinets, 
drawers and clothes closet ; wired for 6-volt 
and 110-volt current; radio aerial! built in. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


33 PALACE TRAVEL COACH 
STANDARD MODEL 


Size: 16’ 4” x 6’ 6” x 6’ 3” headroom. 
Weight : 1800 Ibs. On drawbar 275 Ibs. 
Springs : 1% semi-elliptic, 9 leaves. 
Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloon. 
Brakes: Electric type, extra equipment. 
Construction: A}. steel chassis; oak and 
steel frame; outside walls %4” plywood, i 
side %” plywood with 1%” dead air space; 
insulated auto top decking roof. 
Windows: 6 steel-frame violet ray glass 
outward ventilating, copper screened. 
Floors: Acid resisting on 4” plywood. 
Finish: Wear-resisting, spanish leatherette 
outside, Oregon fir, natural finish inside. 
Equipment: Porcelain sink; 20-gal. tank; 
hand pump; 50-Ib. refrigerator; 2-burnet 
Coleman cooking stove; enclosed poe s 
stove ; removable table ; 48” x 24” x 12” 
tub, with drain, under rear bed ; inner- 
mattresses for two 48” x 75” beds ; 18” x 
x 70” wardrobe with mirror door; 
silver drawer, linen drawers, bedding boxes, 
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%* 1937 FEATURES 


20 feet long overall with 
roomy built-in trunk for 
luggage in rear—Op- 
tional steel or masonite 
exterior construction— 
Warner electric brakes 
—Streamline interior 
luxuriously furnished 
with imported satin 
wood trim—Tile bath- 
room—New type beds 
with inner springs— 
New Kozy Coach cir- 
culating heater grill. 


tate 


L 


For five years 
Kozy Coach has 
been “tops” with 
sportsmen, sales- 
men, and year 
around tourists. 






The new 1937 “‘Klipper” has everything you 
want for comfort and convenience. Be sure to see 


brochure that illustrates the four popular Kozy 
a Kozy Coach Behind.’ 


ACH COMPA 


4200.MICHIGAN 






NY 


cin 


tdi 
Kozy CO 


KALAM 


















DON’T BE A ROAD MONKEY 
DON’T GET OUT OR GET UNDER 


Trailer and car owners can 
sop blowout dangers and flat 
tire nuisance. No roadside tire 
changing. @ American Safety Wheels 
act as extra emergency Wd 
wheels .. . hold trailer mm 
and car under control aa 
... Save tires... save am 
= inconvenience. @ Ad- 
% apted to any 16 inch drop- 
* center wheel. See how they 


> operate. © Only $5.00 ea. 
F.O.B. 








AMERICAN TIRE GUARD CO. 
2941-A East Jefferson, Detreit, Michigan. 


Write for Data and Pictures of these Safety Wheels FREE 

















Don’t Chance a 


Runaway Trailer! 
A flimsy trailer hitch can 
cause dangerous accidents! 


(se a real forged steel “‘hitch’’, approved by the 
\daho Law Enforcement Commission. The “‘SELF’’ 
Tratler Hitch is strongly built of heavy forged steel with 
‘eelal, sturdy construction. Attaches to car frame in 
tlsting holes—no holes to bore, All bolts furnished. | 
Good looking—all parts concealed except ‘‘hitch lip.” 
Immediate delivery can be made for °33 to ‘37 Fords; 
% and °37 Plymouths, Desotos, Dodges, Chryslers 
(Not Air Flows); 34 to ‘37 Chevrolets and others— 
“ sure and state make and year model. 

Price $10.25 Delivered West of Mississippi 

Price $11.25 Delivered East of Mississippi 


Send for Descriptive literature 


SELF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 




































eof Bargains in Army, 

Outdoor and Sport Goods. 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies. ete. Send 10¢ for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 



























ESTABLISHED 1868 
‘718 Lester 8t.. Richmond, Va 
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| vegetable bin and cupboards for food, utensils | 


YOUR COMFORT COMES Fircy | 
Bien, 


TRADE NAME REG US PAT OFF 





it before you buy. Send ten cents for a complete | 


Coach models and tells why “You’re Ahead with | 


$6 OZARK DELUXE SENIOR 


and dishes; wired for 6 volts and 110 volts, | 
aerial built in; trunk compartment in rear. | 
Sleeping capacity: Four persons. } 


| 34 FEDERAL DELUXE MODEL | 


Size: 18’ 2” x 6’ 4” x 6’ 3” headroom. 
Weight: 2450 Ibs. On hitch 350 Ibs. 
Springs: 1%” x 40”, 11 leaves. 
Tires: 16 x 6.50 balloon. 
Brakes: Vacuum type standard equipment. | 
Construction: Steel chassis, wood body | 
| frame with steel outer and plywood inner 
| walls; cellular and dead air space insulation ; 
| waterproof canvas roof. 
Windows: 7 outward ventilating ; 16-mesh 
| screens with art cloth curtains. 
Finish: Auto lacquer; inside mahogany | 
rubbed stain. 
Floor: ¥%” plywood with Cromalin on felt 
| Equipment: Porcelain sink; 25-gal. water 
| tank, hand pump; 50-lb. refrigerator; 4- | 
burner cook stove ; circulating heating stove ; 
| 22” x 40” table; inner spring mattresses ; 
| wired for 6-volt and 110-volt current ; aerial 
| built in; 2 folding jack stabilizers at rear ; 
built-in drawers, closets, cabinets and storage | 
compartments. 
Sleeping capacity: Four persons. 


35 GILKIE TRAILERS CORP. | 


Unfortunately, we had not received speci- 
fications up to time of going to press. 


| 


| 


This trailer is long, low and has a modern 
streamlined design with built-in trunk in the 
rear end. 

The double-walled body rides on a rein- | 
forced steel body equipped with air brakes, 
artillery wheels, balloon tires and steel frame | 
double-strength glass windows that are rain, | 
dust and theft proof; choice of four color 
combinations. 

Interior equipment consists of toilet room | 
with chemical toilet, basin, pump and heating | 
stove; folding table, two pullman type seats | 
which make a double bed; china closet; 2- 
burner Coleman stove, sink, 25-lb. refrigera- 
tor, sink and built-in cabinets ; built-in ward- 
robe, vanity, dresser and couch which makes 
up into a double bed below with a single | 
upper berth above. ! 

Sleeping capacity : Five persons. 


37 TROTWOOD MASTER | 


Size: 15’ 0” x 6’ 6” x 6’ 3” headroom. 

Weight: 1800 lbs. On drawbar 200 lbs. 

Springs: Independent wheel suspension. | 

Tires: 16 x 6.00 balloon. 

Brakes: Vacuum type extra equipment. 

Construction: All steel chassis; fir frame 
with fir plywood on walls and deck, covered 
with leatherette or No. 12 painted duck, as 
selected ; dead air space ; inner walls plywood. 

Windows: 4 ventilating, with screens; 3 
stationary. 

Floors: Inlaid linoleum over 4%” plywood. 

Finish: Exterior, brown and aluminum ; in- | 
terior, hand rubbed Philippine mahogany. 

Equipment: Porcelain sink; 15-gal. tank, | 
hand pump; 2-burner Coleman cook stove; | 
heating stove; 50-lb. refrigerator; inner- | 
spring mattresses ; built-in cabinets, drawers, 
wardrobe and trunk; wired for 6 volts and | 
110 volts. Aerial built in. 

Sleeping capacity: Four persons 


' | 





A SERVICE 


Reasonable p meer will be an- 
swered within forty-eight hours by 
the editor of this department. Ques- 
tions such as the names and ad- 
dresses of the leading trailer and 
accessory manufacturers, game and 
fish laws and regulations, ques- 
tions in regard to insurance on cars 
and trailers, etc. 

Address all questions with en- || 
closed stamped envelope to Editor, 
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GURGLY pipe stuffed with wife- 
A strangling tobacco can wreck a 
love-nest. So keep your briar clean 
and tidy, reader; fill it only with Sir 
WalterRaleigh’sfragrant, sweet-smell- 
ing mixture. Sir Walter is Burley, all 
Burley, Kentucky Burley. A supreme 
combination of leaf, easier on your 
tongue and the other half’s nose. 
Well-aged, slow-burning, cool. And 
quite a bit milder: we've blended it for 
the man who wants to save his throat 
(as well as his sweetheart). Try it. 


ee 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


FREE booklet tells how to make 


your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how ny hoe In a new pipe. How To 
Write for copy today. Brown & TAKE Cape 


Williamson Tobacco Corporition, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. U-72. 





Trailer Department. 














TUNE IN JACK PEARL (BARON MUENCHAUSEN) 
NBC BLUE NETWORK, MONDAYS 9:30 P. M.. E. 8. T. 


ELECTRICITY 


FOR YOUR SUMMER PLACE 


only POWER OPERATING COST! 


32-VOLT 650-WATT GIANT 


WINCHARGER 


. TAKES FREE POWER FROM THE WIND 
Now you can have all the convenience of 
electricity at your cabin, hunting lodge com, 

ing cost 


mer cottage—for only 50c a year 
Wincharger 
tric lights 
hours a 
rent! No 


tp he weet 
tors—170 


wi 
Dept. FS 2-37, Sioux City, Iowa 

Send full details about 32-Volt Giant Win- 
charger for sum: 


power operating 
the wind to work to bring you elec- 
—radio as many 





of transportation sc . 
free of staggering trave! ex- 
pense, you enter a new exis- 
tence when you open the door of your 
Aatocruiser--your cozy, 
bome on wheels. 
BRANCH SHOWROOM 
B' way & 61 St., N. ¥.C. 
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INTRODUCTION 
(Continued from page 65) 


became “trailer camp” announcements, 
and in many cases small stations were en- 
larged and equipped to take care of the 
new business. A noticeable improvement in 
all branches of trailer service aroused the 
attention of those who had not yet fallen 
under the spell and a flood of inquiries be- 
gan to pour into the A.A.A., Chambers of 
Commerce, etc. 

The variety of uses to which the trailer 
can be put is practically without limit. 
Nearly every phase of human activity is 
possible within the carefully planned in- 
terior already worked out by those who 
have traveled, lived in, and tried out 
its virtues. Small families, couples young 
or old, business men traveling with sam- 
ples, artists, writers, students who are 
not dependent upon a fixed residence, 
and all sorts of people, free of restrain- 
ing influences, have found in trailer life 
the solution to one or more of their prob- 
lems. 

Hunters, anglers and outdoorsmen, 
lured by the red gods into corners where 
the feathered creatures pipe in marsh or 
upland and the finned fighters leap for the 
lures that man in his cunning has devised 
for their undoing, have turned trailers into 
gun and tackle rooms without confiscat- 
ing necessary space for sleeping, or in- 
vading the culinary department with its 
two-burner gasoline stove, ample equip- 
ment for enough plain and fancy cooking 
to satisfy the wants of any man. 

It is not unusual to find parked along- 
side running streams or placid waters a 
trailer dedicated solely to the needs of a 
fisherman, or to catch up with a hunting 
outfit provided with a local license to bag 
the limit if they can. Don’t be surprised if 
you see a pair of traveling nimrods resting 
up in the trailer at high noon waiting for 
the evening flight of water fowl or brush 
bird in some already selected spot off the 
highway. And do not wonder what is in the 
wind if a pair of dogs lift their heads in- 
quiringly as you pass by, or wag their tails 
if you halt. 

. The coming of the trailer with all its 
self-contained conveniences and comforts 


sible for sportsmen to cover great di. 
tances while living in transit under theiy 
own roofs, without concerning themselys 
about the remoteness of the next aming 
ground. 

Looked upon as a measure of 
trailer trekking is the most attractiy 
proposition that ever came rolling dow, 
the line. As a pastime, it has no rival, nop 
can it be considered as a mere fad destined 
to lose its halo. 

The hook-up between the motorcar anj 
the roaming residence, with all that ; 
home represents to mankind, is here 
remain, and none who is offered an 
portunity to fare forth a la trailer should 
decline the adventure. 

Just hop aboard and travel. 


RENT A TRAILER 


‘THE problem of the city sportsman who 

would like to take a two- or three-wee& 
fishing or hunting trip in a trailer but either 
has no place to store it or no other use for, 
trailer during the balance of the year, has 
been solved by the organization of a trailer 
rental service by Trailer Coach Sales Cor. 
poration of Detroit. 

They plan to rent trailers by the day, wee 
or month and, if desired, the amount of rental 
paid may be used as part payment for pur- 
chasing the trailer. 

Another plan is to store and rent on a com- 
mission basis trailers belonging to others, in 
that manner helping to pay the original cost 
to the purchaser. 

An office has already been opened in De. 
troit and it is planned to extend this service 
to other cities as rapidly as possible. 





We will be glad to receive for 
publication in this nt, pho- 
tographs taken on location while 

i or ing; also, photo- 
graphs of any unusual interior 
equipment, as we are anxious to 
make this department as interest- 
ing as. possible for anyone 
owns a trailer or is thinking of 
buying one. Those we cannot use 
will be returned. We will publish 
1937 models only. Write full des- 
cription on back of the photograph, 
also name and address and 


AUTOCRUISER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA INC. 
A408YORK ROAD = BALTIMORE, MD. 


for those who seek the open road and sion to use.—Editor’s Note. 


the heart of nature, will render it pos- 

















“Henry! The man is here about the leak in the bathroom!” 


cookers are SAFE 


and the “PRIMUS”—the 
original wickless kerosene stove—made 
in Sweden since 1892, has proved its 
safety to millions of users. 


For catalogue write Sole Agents for © .8.A 
Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 
47 Warren St. 
New York 
N. Y. 


the safest stove is ‘PRIMUS 


1937 Government Jobs 








MEN—WOMEN. Social Security 
means many appointments. Write 
immediately for free 32-page . 
with list of many positions and 
particulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dest. W-i98 Rochester. N.Y. 





Courtesy—COLLIER’S, The National Weekly 
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NOT FOR SALE 
(Continued from page 23) ” 


dollars!” He said it aloud, and after a 
moment repeated it. Not nine hundred, or 
even nine fifty, but an even thousand dol- 
lars. Somewhere in the back of his mind 
two thoughts were being born. One was 
that Jack would bring that sum. The other 
was a particularly disquieting conviction 
that he would accept it. 

In his mind he cursed the whim that had 
induced him to run his dog at the field 
trials. He had followed them for years as 


jots of grouse hunters did, without any - 


particular interest but for the pleasant as- 
sociations and the joy of*seeing dogs at 
work. Never before had he known the in- 
clination to run a dog of his own—perhaps 
because he hadn’t owned one capable of 
winning. 

It had been a childish desire to show off 
which had prompted him to enter Jack this 
year. A foolish wish to let the fellows see 
just how good a really top-notch dog could 
be. Had he kept Jack home where he be- 
longed, the judge would not have seen him 
and he wouldn't now be wrestling with the 
problem which was tearing his soul. He 
slumped deeper into the chair and closed 
his eyes. 

True to his word, the judge had driven 
into the yard on the morning of October 
first. Bill’s chores were nearly finished, 
and he left the rest to await his return. 
They were in the woods by eight. 

The judge knew dogs well enough not 
to expect phenomenal work from even an 
old dog in the first few days of the season. 
The excitement of seeing birds fall to the 
gun and the retrieving of cripples were not 
conducive to steady nerves in either dog or 
man, but Jack was a revelation to him on 
that first day. 

He was a body-scent dog. His head was 
always high above the ground, and he 
could wind game a hundred yards away. 
His points were statuesque and full of fire, 
yet he was never at a loss when a bird 
which he was pointing decided to move. 
He moved then too, at the bird’s exact 
speed, never too close and never so far be- 
hind as to lose that invisible thread of 
sent which linked him to the bird, no 
matter what its course. 

It was after one of these performances, 
when they had followed a shy old bird for 
an eighth of a mile before she would lay, 
that the judge stopped, leaned his gun 
against a tree and addressed Bill. 

‘I've seen enough,” he admitted. “By 
that, I mean I have seen enough to con- 
vince me you have a far better dog than I 





CAN you 

more hair-raising than to fall 
through the ice and come up un- 
der solid ice? “THROUGH THE 
ICE,” by Harvey Chalmers 2d, 
in the next issue, is another nar- 
Tow escape from death. 


imagine anything 





ictiesinsees 








have ever before hunted over. I have also 
en enough to convince me that I will 
never be happy until I own him. What is 
your price ?” 

Bill hesitated. Now that the time had 
come, it seemed harder than he had ex- 
pected it to be. Jack had been the tiniest of 
pups when he brought him home. They had 
‘ together every day for almost three 
— It would be more lonesome than 
, + Now. Still, a thousand dollars. ... 
a a Il tell you.” His mouth felt dry, 
TH Moistened his lips with his tongue. 

~ you how it is,” he said. “He— 
ack, here, is worth more money than you'd 


1937 


care to pay. He’s one of those once-in-a- 
lifetime dogs. I—I’d never find another one 
like him.” 

“That’s why I want him,” the judge said. 
“I’m going to make you an offer, Will you 
take $750 for him?” 

“No.” Bill said it with considerable firm- 
ness. 

“I was afraid you wouldn't. In that 
event I will have to raise the ante another 
hundred. How does that appeal to you?” 

“It doesn't,” Bill informed him. “No, 
eight fifty doesn’t interest me a bit.” 

“You're a tough old bird,” the judge told 
him without malice. “I see I must go the 
limit. All right, I'll do it. I'll give you ex- 
actly $1,000 for him—and not one red cent 
more. What do you say?” 

Bill didn’t say anything. He couldn't, 
now that the time had come. The words 
were clear enough in his mind, but he 
couldn’t seem to utter them. He knew he 
ought to look the judge in the eye and say, 





THE third story of the John 
Taintor Foote series will ap- 
pear in the March issue. “LILLY 
BELLE GETS THE AIR” is 
another bird-dog story, and what 
a bird dog! 











“You've bought a dog, mister,” but some- 
how he couldn’t manage it. He tried once 
more and failed. When he did speak, the 
words came haltingly. 

“I—TI’ll let you know in a day or two,” 
he said. “I can’t decide right now. You 
know how it is. I—I—” he choked on the 
word and turned his head away. “I'll write 
you in a day or two. Let’s not talk about it 
any more just now.” 

That night Bill sat long by the kitchen 
stove, after the evening’s work was done, 
and tried to think things out. It is harder 
to make a decision at sixty than at sixteen. 
If a fellow makes a mistake at sixty, he 
may not have time to rectify it. In his own 
mind Bill knew that the decision was al- 
ready made, but he wanted to be absolutely 
sure. A man had to provide for his old age 
unless he wanted to go down to the Coun- 
ty Farm, and Bill had a particular horror 
of that. 

No, a fellow had to take it when he could 
get it and not let sentiment stand in his 
way. After all, it was only a dog. A dog, 
even if it were good, was not like a human 
being. A dog was—well, just a dog, that’s 
all. Say what you would, money was man’s 
best friend after all. If you had money 
enough, you could buy anything. Yes, sir. 
With plenty of money you could even buy a 
dog like— 

The thought startled him. He hadn’t 
known money was so powerful as that. 


Why, he had always thought love meant’ 


more than money. Love for a good woman 
—or a good dog. 

He looked down at the pointer lying at 
his side, its head cradled on its outstretch- 
ed paws, the brown eyes upturned to stare 
into its master’s face. For a long minute 
Bill gazed thus ; then he lifted his suddenly 
resolute eyes and glanced about the room. 

He seemed, all at once, to be seeing it for 
the first time and was surprised to note how 
dingy and shabby everything was. Scarce- 
ly anything of value here—and the whole 
house had grown to be like that in five 
short years. 

Sitting thus, he was surprised to find 
himself wondering just what few things it 
would be really wise for a man to save. A 
man who, at sixty, was starting all over 
again, with scarcely a thing in the world 
except a stained old shooting coat, a worn 
old gun—and a thousand-dollar dog. 
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TROUT 


HIS season, go 

after them with a 
fly line that you can 
cast like nobody’s busi- 
ness. Get an Ashaway 
Crandall’s American 
Finish, weightand style 
to suit your rod. This 
famous extra pliable, 
smooth, free-running, 
heavy line gets strikes! 


Best silk, vacuum 
dressed, polished 
ivory-smooth. 
Remarkably flex- 
ible. Level or 
tapered. At your 
dealer's. Catalog 
FREE — write 
Ashaway Line & 
Twine Mfg. Co., 
Ashaway, Rhode 


Island, x 701 FISHING LINES 
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gtillein part of radio. ler now! 
on_arrival only $2.99. and few Dostage. 
Giant Radio Co.,3959 Lincoln Ave.,Dpt.2402,Chicago, Il. 





ew HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Saves miles of travel in wrong direc- 
tion. This handsome, STREAM- 
LINE Airplane Type Compass keeps 
you on the right road. Easily install- 
ed. 3%” high. Bakelite case, sap- 
phire bearing. Built-in compensator. 
Only $2.95 POSTPAID. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 
Model A 
Airplane Type. 1%” 
diameter. Sticks to 
windshield. Guar- 
anteed, With separ- 
ate compensator, 
only $1.95 postpaid. 
if your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L, WARREN, OHIO 











Genuine 

OLT’S 

CROW CALL 
ONLY 25c EXTRA! 


END us $1.75 and we'll enter or extend 
your subscription for a full year and send 
you one of these famous crow Calls that sell 
regularly for $1. Made of hard rubber. Tuned 
to a young crow’s caw, caw, caw, it brings the 
old crows at top speed. Wonderful sport, and 
wonderful practice can be had near your 
home with one of these calls; and you will be 
doing your game and song birds a big favor. 
Send this coupon now. 
Field & Stream, 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $1.75 send me one Olt Crow Call 
and enter/extend my subscription for one year. 


Address 
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Edited by DONALD H. COLE 


Camps, High and Cold 


— tt 


OST treatises on camps overlook 
the possibility of winter camping 
at great elevations in our West- 
ern mountains, The higher 

reaches of the Rockies, Cascades and 
Sierras are mentally pictured as a bliz- 
zard-racked desolation during the winter 
months, to be avoided as the plague by 
the winter camper who values his life. 

Yet such is not the case. With care and 
preparation any healthy outdoorsman can 
venture into the heart of the highest ranges 
after winter has descended without fear of 
consequences. Success hinges on the choice 
of equipment, knowledge of snow condi- 
tions and the weather. Of these requisites, 
a careful selection of equipment will pay 
the biggest dividends. 

In high country the winter camper’s first 
consideration is transportation. Only two 
methods have anything to 
recommend them—back- 
packing and the toboggan. 
The latter can be used for 
getting to most camps where 
there are trails, but the 
minute steep, rough country 
is reached the camper must 
depend on “shank’s ponies.” 

Snowshoes are almost in- 
dispensable for any part of 
the journey where the to- 
boggan is used, since skis do 
not offer satisfactory trac- 
tion for pulling. If the coun- 
try is steep, the “bear paw” 
model will be found to be 
the most practical type. 

We have found it wise to 
equip the toboggan with a 
canvas apron which can be 
fastened to the running sur- 
face when going downhill. 
Just try to handle a free- 
running toboggan going 
down a steep slope if you 
are inclined to doubt the 
wisdom of this statement. 

When back-packing must 
be resorted to, because of 
the steepness of the country, 
skis outshine snowshoes— 
their chief advantage being 
that they are much faster 
than snowshoes when com- 
ing downhill, saving much 
time on a trip which in- 
volves both going up and 
coming down again. 

A packboard is best for 
winter use and it should 
have a sack for carrying 
food and small articles. 


By 
MELVIN GRIFFITHS 


Tents, sleeping bags and other such bulky 
goods can be lashed outside the sack. 
If one is planning on many trips away 
from an established camp, a small ruck- 
sack should be taken which can be used 
for carrying spare clothing for the day, 
canteen, field glasses, camera, lunch, etc. 
The tent for winter use at great eleva- 
tions is extremely important. It should 
have the following features: solidly sewn- 
in floor, some means of closing it com- 
pletely during storms, little surface ex- 
posed to high winds and light weight for 
the amount of headroom. The explorer’s 
model and the Logan tent fit these re- 


Back-pack and skis are best for this type of country 


quirements better than other types, 

The explorer’s model has an 18-inch 
ridge at the A-shaped vertical end and 
three sloping sides. It has a one-foot side 
wall on the three sloping sides and the door 
is placed in the vertical end. The 18-inch 
ridge pole is supported by a center pole, 

The Logan tent is pyramidal in shape. 
It has a one-foot side wall all around. The 
door is placed in one of the sloping sides. 
The peak is supported by a center pole, 

A 7x7 foot tent, 6 or 7 feet high at 
the peak will accommodate four men. For 
winter use a tent should be made of very 
strong 4- or at the most 6-ounce material, 
The floor which is sewn in and gets a 
great deal of wear can be of material as 
heavy as 8-ounces. The guy ropes are sewn 
into the seam, and the door 1s made like 
a sleeve through which the camper can 
crawl. The inside end of the 
sleeve can be tied securely 
during foul weather. It will 
be found economical of 
weight if some arrangement 
is made to use the ski poles 
as tent poles. An extension 
of bamboo can be carried 
and slipped over the point 
of the ski pole in order to 
make it long enough for use 
as a tent pole. 


Y far the best sleeping 
bag for winter use 
where the temperatures are 
very low is an eider down 
bag of heavy weight. It 
should be remembered that 
the body passes off a great 
deal of moisture in the form 
of perspiration while sleep- 
ing, and unless the bag can 
be opened and aired from 
time to time, it is likely to 
become clammy. When the 
thermometer is hovering 
down around the thirties be- 
low zero a clammy sleeping 
bag is about as welcome as 
an ice block! 

If you are one of those 
hard-bitten, back-to-nature 
enthusiasts, you may scoff 
at the idea of using an air 
mattress. But remember 
that the snow under a tent 
floor soon packs into cast 
iron. In addition, the mat- 
tress provides a dead-aif 
insulating space between the 
sleeping bag and the floor 
of the tent. A 4-foot, light 








weight muatihress is targe enough to com- 
fortably accommodate one person. — 
Cooking equipment should be simple, 
and since wood is not available above 
timberline, a stove must be carried. The 
large-base Primus stove, used extensively 
by polar explorers, is by far the best. With 
conservation a gallon of kerosene will last 
four persons a week. Plenty of alcohol for 
heating the generator when starting the 
stove should be taken. Fuel should be car- 
ried in a container having a very tight- 
fitting top and should never be carried near 
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be filled in the morning with drinking 
water and carried under the clothing. 
Many find melted snow unpalatable, but 
lemonade powder dissolved in the water 
will remedy this. 

One cannot select clothing for winter 
forays with too much care. Storms can 
send temperatures scooting into the base- 
ment in a surprisingly short time; while 
on the other hand, sun temperatures in the 
daytime, due to reflection from the snow, 
may be much higher than in summer. 

Several layers of woolen underclothing 
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GOOD FOR 


MAN & BEAST 


he claims & vet agrees 


W. A. Taylor & Co., New York 


Dear Sirs:—Up in the high hills of Connecticut there 
are a few partridge left—if you know where to look 
for them and you have a good dog to help you. 


But I don’t intend to spin a shooting yarn. I want 


to tell you about your John Jameson and another 
grand product of Ireland, Jamie. A scraggly red 
Irish Setter, origin unknown, but a good worker. 


Someone said there are only three proper ways of 
acquiring a dog. By gift, by theft, and by the dog 
picking you as his master. It was the third, with 
just a touch of the second, that brought me Jamie. 


Driving home late one afternoon from a day's 
shooting, the low sunlight glinted on a patch of 
color on the roadside. There lay an Irish Setter pup 
about eight months old, dirty, and bloody from a 
gash in his chest you could get four fingers into. 


Now there are two things I always carry in the 
field; a simple first aid kit, a flask of John Jameson. 
I’ve found them both invaluable at times. 


With water from a nearby brook I washed the 
wound and applied iodine. It stung like blazes for 
the poor little cuss shivered when he felt it, but he 
just looked at me and licked my hand! With the 
wound fixed up I had a chance to notice the pup’s 
general condition. It was bad. He seemed less and 
less responsive. I thought for a minute of how he 
must feel—and what I would want in similar circum- 
stances, and quicker than you could bat an eye I 
slipped him a good two ounces of John Jameson. 


Then I bundled him into the front seat as gently 
as I could and high-tailed for a vet’s expert attention. 


Well sir, I honestly think that that good liquor 
saved my pup’s life. He was still a sick dog, but he 
was a live dog when we got to the vet's. 


And the vet agreed, for after he had done his best, 
with me as assistant, I didn’t feel so good myself. 
So the vet and I had one together from the flask. It 
was his first experience with John Jameson (but not 
his last) and he admired it plenty. 


It was while he was enjoying the aroma of his last 
drink as it lingered in his throat that he touched the 
little red head with his toe and said, “‘Here’s an idea 
for you. That’s grand whiskey. . 

And a likely pup. That whis- 
key really did more for the pup 
than my surgery. (I find he is 
a pretty modest guy.) Why 
not call him Jamie—short for 
John Jameson?” And so I did. 


That’s why I’m writing you 
this letter. Because I have your 
whiskey to thank for a nice 
little hunting companion. A 
good friend in the vet. And a 
thousand happy evenings re- 
living the day’s sport over a 
glass of John Jameson. And 
no regrets! 


Norfolk, Conn. 


food, for obvious reasons. ad of medium weight covered with outer 

One aluminum kettle for melting ice and clothing of wind-resistant cotton are the 
snow for water and a pan for cooking rule. Wool is the only clothing material 
hacon are enough for a party of four, but which will keep one warm when it is wet. 
in addition, each member of the party It allows body moisture to pass through 
should have a bow! or large cup, a spoon it into the outer clothing of cotton, which, 
and a good pocketknife. For cooking oat- having an affinity for moisture, collects it 
meal we have found a thermos bottle will and keeps it from the body. The same rule 
save a great deal of fuel. At night the oat- holds for mittens; wear several inner mit- 
meal is brought to a boil and put in the tens of medium-weight wool and outer 
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RAS AE Pe. , 
A comfortable midwinter camp at 13,500 feet. The tent is an explorer’s model 


mittens of heavy canvas. Socks should be 
all wool and the best quality obtainable. 
The warmest and most practical outer gar- 
ment for the upper part of the body is a 
parka having a hood which can be drawn 
tightly around the face. 

Too often winter campers are not care- 
ful enough in the selection of footwear. 
Whether selecting ski boots or pacs for 
snowshoeing, be sure to get them large 
enough to accommodate three or four pairs 
of medium-weight woolen socks. The cir- 


thermos bottle to complete its cooking dur- 
ing the night. 

In the selection of food two major points 
should be considered—lightweight and 
warmth-giving properties. Nothing can 
compare with sugar for setting the inner 
fires glowing. In working out the ration 
at least one and one-half times the amount 
of sugar calculated necessary should be 
taken. Other items which weigh little for 
their food value are : bacon, oatmeal, cocoa, 


; Yours truly, 
tea, chocolate, tinned meat, hardtack, 


Cary F. Denny. 
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canned butter, jam, and also dried soups, 
vegetables, fruits and milk. 

Attempt to vary the diet from day to 
day, as monotony in the menu can spell 
ruin to the best planned trip. This can be 
accomplished by making three or four daily 
menus, changing the items each day, pack- 
ing these in food bags, and lettering or 
tumbering alike all the bags containing one 
menu. For instance: all the bags contain- 
lig One menu are lettered A; those con- 
taming another menu, B; the third, C. On 
the first day menu A is eaten, on the second 
day B and the third day C. Then on the 
lourth day menu A is eaten again, on the 
hith B, etc. It sounds like a dietitian’s 
chart, doesn’t it? But it works! It allows 
two full days of change between the days 
ay particular daily ration is eaten. You 
will be surprised how much variety you 
‘an get in this way. Also the packing of 
the food in separate ration bags forestalls 
Tunning through certain items of the food 
list at the expense of others. 

lf plenty of fuel is taken all the water 
Necessary for cooking and drinking can be 
melted from ice or snow on the Primus 
stove, Ice melts faster than snow and gives 
more water. The camper may be able to 
ind a small stream which has not frozen 
pee: the snow and dig down to water. 
on cating snow as it only aggravates 
: ie Carry a canteen, or better still 

small rubber hot water bottle, which can 


culation is none too good in the feet, and 
to wear tight boots is to invite disaster. 

Don’t forget your snowglass¢s, and carry 
an extra pair in case of breakage. They 
need not be too dark; just enough to cut 
out the actinic light. 

Unless your skin is composed of a mix- 
ture of rhinoceros and walrus hide cov- 
ered with a mat of beard, you will be wise 
to use snow cream—any of the brands on 
the market or lanolin heavily colored with 
carmine or some other harmless pigment. 
Prevent severe snowburn at all cost as it 
is liable to prove very serious and extreme- 
ly painful. 

Skis for use in rough, high country 
should be rather shorter and broader than 
the conventional touring model. They 
should be fitted with ropes or sealskins 
for climbing. Remember ski wax, and be 
sure that the bindings fit properly, that 
poles are in good condition and, above all, 
don’t forget a kit containing thongs and 
tools to repair either bindings or broken 
ski tips. 

In choosing a camp site above timber- 
line avoid exposed, wind-whipped ridges 
and steep slopes—obvious avalanche slopes. 
Don't pull the guy ropes of the tent too 
tight; it is more easily blown over then. 
Every precaution should be taken to ven- 
tilate the tent well, as there is some danger 
from carbon monoxide poisoning when 
using the Primus stove. Cook outside the 





* * * 
To start a fire when everything in the 
woods is soaking wet, use freshly peeled 


birch bark and small dead branches broken 
from standing trees. 


* *& 
If lost, find a stream and follow it. It will 
generally bring you to a house of some kind. 


* * * 
John Jameson is made of bar- 
ley, wheat, oats and nothing else 
whatever but water and Time. 
* * * 
Two heavy flannel shirts are 
warmer and more comfortable than 
a@ coat or sweater. 
* * # 
Unravel a tangled or kinky line 
by towing it behind your boat. 
* * * 
John Jameson 1s aged full 7 
i years in the wood—never ‘“‘hur- 
ried’’ by so much as a day. It’s 
hearty, honest, straightforward 
whiskey. That’s why it’s called: 


“The Sportsmen’s Whiskey” 


JOHN 
JAMESO 


(A blend of 100% John Jameson DUBLIN IRISH 
whiskey, 7 years old and over. 90 proof.) 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. W. A.TayloraCo.,N.Y. 
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ELECTRICITY 
ANYWHERE 


With this complete, 

dependable Kohler 

Light-and-Power 
Plant 


No longer need the 

lack of public power- 
line service cane ‘eon you the modern comforts and 
convenience of electricity. For as little as $265° you 
can install a rugged, yet self 
Kohler Electric Plant which has no superior as a reliable, 
economical source of power and light. Starts, stops, reg- 
ulates itself—supplies standard current as needed (no 
waste) for lights, radio, h hold Hi » small 
power tools. Just the thing for regular ‘use in country 
home, cabin, camp, boat, store, filling station, etc. Or 
for auxiliary or emergency needs anywhere. U.S. Govt. 
uses thousands. Many modeis—600 watts up, A.C. or 
D.C. *F.0.B. Kohler. Send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 


port nr rn re ee 








| KOHLER CO., Dept. FS-2-37, Kohler, Wisconsin 
l Please send copy of ‘Kohler Electric Plants.’* 


Name. 
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“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated “oe 
after meals.” —G. NEwTON, Troy, N. Y. 

Director Belt instantly improves your 

appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores 
YOuR VIGOR as fat v 

Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
=i where they belong. Gente ee 
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EASY WAY 
NO DRUGS 
NO DIET 


ularity ina normal way without 
yes woe of ha Some irritating cathartics. You 
feel years younger. 
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SAFE 


Gune and tackle protected by Fiendoil are 
SAF . safe from rust because the inhibit- 
ing base destroys and prevents corrosion. 
Safe to use, because actions can never clog or 
miss. At Your Sports Store. 
CAMaMIOCE & MCCAMBRIDGE | 
12 L Street, S. E., Washington, D. 


FIENDOIL 
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tent as much as the weather will permit. 

At night remove every stitch of cloth- 
ing worn during the day. Sleeping in per- 
spiration- -soaked or snow-soaked clothing 
is one of the best ways known to get 
pneumonia. The camper is wise who takes 
his boots into the sleeping bag with him 
at night. In all probability, at some time 
in the past he learned his bitter lesson from 
wasted valuable hours and endangered his 
soul’s salvation trying to pull on a pair 
of boots that were left outside to freeze 
as solid as Gibraltar. 

Frostbite is a danger to be constantly 
guarded against. The symptoms are loss 


A timberline camp (11,500 feet) 


of feeling and color in the affected part. 
Once it is discovered lose no time in very, 
very slowly thawing out the frostbitten 
area. Under no circumstances rub snow 
on it, since frozen tissue is very tender 
and the abrasive action of snow only 
aggravates the condition. 

Remember that one can survive a severe 
winter storm, without shelter or blankets, 
if he has presence of mind enough to dig 
well down into the snow, out of the wind. 

If one has planned well, winter camping 
in the high hills need present neither ex- 
treme difficulty nor hardships—and one 
will never find the mountains so beautiful 
as in the winter season when they are 
shrouded in muffling white. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WATERPROOFING A SLEEPING BAG 


Can you tell me the best formula for water- 
proofing a sleeping bag? 
Surrey BopenstTeIn. 


Ans.—A sleeping bag should, under no cir- 
cumstances, be absolutely waterproot. It would 
make a very unhealthy bed. If you get caught in 
the rain the thing to do is to cover it over with a 
rubberized cloth or poncho—but don’t try to mz aie 
the bag itself waterproof. When cloth is abso- 
lutely waterproof, that means there is no ven- 
tilation. 

CampinG Eprror. 


A BOOT GREASE 


Enclosed please find self-addressed envelope in 
which kindly send me a recipe for making a 
simple but effective shoe grease. 

Ben Mv2ZzZatt. 


Ans.—There are a number of formulas for 
making boot grease. In using any of them, the 
leather should be perfectly dry and the com- 
pound applied with a small brush, blowing it 
well into the crack between the sole and the 
upper. Then rub in with the hand. Usually two 
coats, sometimes three, should be applied. Here 
are three formulas: 

1—Melt together one part paraffin and two 
parts yellow vaseline. Apply as above. 

2—Melt together equal parts of paraffin or 
beesw ax, tallow, and harness oil or neatsfoot oil. 

3—Boil together two parts pine tar and three 
parts cod liver oil. Soak the leather in the hot 
mixture, rubbing in while still hot. It will make 
the boots waterproof, 
for months, in spite of repeated wettings. 
is a famous Norwegian recipe. 

CampinG Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING & WOODCRAFT) 
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For Your Spare Time 
“yet figures about $60 to $75 
w 


orth a week, if you give all your 
spare time. Does it interest you? 


Well, other Field & Stream read 
done just that; and if they can do ie = | 


In your city there are a great man 
who are fond of hunting and fishing. 7 | 

Every one of them would get immeng | 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of Field | 
& Stream. You can call on from 12 to j; | 
such men in an evening—more on 
We have had many readers get 5 subse 
tions per hour. 

And in return for these subscriptions y | 
will give you any article or articles made by | 
any concern that advertises in Field @ Stream, | | 
absolutely free, the number of sub: 
required being based on the retail value af | 
the article. | 
These few articles were selected at random to | 
show how much you can get in return for« | 
little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


Left: Sun 
Watch tells 
time wherever 
sun shines, 
Thin satin-fin- 
ish brass case 
fits in vest 
pocket. Yours 
for two yearly 
subscriptions. 

















Right: Set of 8 squirrel 
tail flles—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size 10, 8 or 6 
—eyed or to gut. 
Yours for only 2 year- 

ly subscriptions. Any 
other flies, plugs, or 
lures can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 





Above: Level wind, non- 
backlash, quadruple multi- 
plying reel. Yours for only 
6 subscriptions. 


Right: Fishing 
Coat made of 
regimental 
duck for wear 
with waders. 
Yours for 
only 5 sub- 
scriptions. 





|] 515 Madison Ave., 


and will keep them soft | 
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ASK ME!. 


How to take better photographs when you are 
hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


HOTOGRAPHS are fundamental- 
ly combinations of highlights and 
shadows, although it is generally the 
highlights that contribute most in 


anism in gasoline in order to remove all 
the oil when you anticipate using it in cold 
weather—but don’t use it that way always. 


has equipment which the average amateur 
cannot afford or will not purchase. From 
the economic standpoint the amateur gen- 
erally wastes enough chemicals, paper, 


the making of a pleasing picture. The study 
of a deer on a rocky point in a lake with a 
mountain background, as reproduced in 
the center of this page, is an excellent ex- 
ample. The photograph was made by J. A. 
McCaleb, of Los Angeles. Please note 
how much more prominent is the reflec- 
tion of the deer than is the natural image. 
The basic reason for this fact is that the 
reflected image of the 
mountains and valley in 
the background is more 
distinct and takes on more 
the character of a high- 
light than does the natural 
image. Notice also that 
even the trees along the 
distant margin of the lake 
are more distinct as a re- 
flection. The reason for 
this is that the bright sur- 
face of a lake is a very 
strong highlight. 

One of the best ways to 
learn how to make fine 
photographs is to careful- 
ly study and analyze the 
best examples you see. 
This is in answer to one 
of the most frequent ques- 
tions received in my mail 
bag. Try to determine 
the angle of the light in 
relation to the camera as 
well as the subject when 
the photograph was taken ; 
telative position of the 
subject to the background ; 
and just why it happens to 
be attractive or a particu- 
larly good example of 
photography. Don't just 
“snap” a picture—and 
then later wonder why it 
isn’t a success. Photogra- 
phy is an art in which 
everything on earth is at 
your disposal, and anyone who will apply 
a moderate amount of common sense and 
study can master that art. Compared with 
painting, or even shooting a gun, making 
good pictures is as easy as slipping off a 
log covered with wet snow! 


Ques. Do you advise one to deve lop, 
print and enlarge his own photographs, or 
have this done by a commercial ‘x4 
I refer to still photos. (D. E. T 


Ans. Dev eloping, printing and pala 
one’s own negatives is even more fascina- 
ting than just taking the pictures. How- 
ever, I am inclined to advise the average 
amateur to have his work done by a pro- 
fessional. It is only natural that anyone 
who makes his living by such work should 
Produce better results than an individual 
who merely plays at it. This, of course, 
oes not include the amateur who takes 
his photography very seriously and will 
probably give more careful and critical 
consideration and attention to each separ- 
ate negative. The professional also usually 


etc., to more than make up the difference in 
the individual cost of each print. 


Ques. Is it safe to submit motion pic- 
ture ne gatiz rs to commercial newsreel or 
other motion picture companies who might 


purchase the same? I have been told that 


sometimes they make copies soe oy them, 
unknown to the owner. mm Sa e 





Photo by J. A. McCaleb 
Here is a very good lesson in background and reflection 


Ans. Stealing copies of films is a prac- 
tice of only the most unscrupulous concerns 
and is but rarely done by even the worst 
of them. In the first place, you should not 
submit your films to this type of concern. 
You do not have to worry about having any 
of your films “duped” by any of the relia- 
ble companies—and from these you can be 
assured of a square deal in every respect. 

Ques. When one’s movie camera runs 
too slow or freeses up in very cold weather, 
what is to be done about it? I have an auto- 
matic 35-mm. hand camera, (B. T. K.) 


Ans. Low temperature is very apt to 
materially affect the working of a movie 
camera. This is principally due to the oil 
on the mechanism becoming stiff. There is 
also the possibility that the camera may be 
too warm when it is suddenly taken out 
into the cold; the metal sweats and it 
freezes. It is best to leave the camera in a 
cold room, or even outdoors when not be- 
ing used and when such a plan is practica- 
ble. It is also advisable to wash the mech- 


Ques. Is it better to over-expose or un- 
der-expose a negative? ts. G2 


Ans. It is always better to correctly ex- 
pose, although over-exposing is far better 
than under-exposing. A good laboratory 
man can always do much more with a 
negative that is over-exposed than he can 
with one that is under, both in developing 
and printing. But why not properly expose? 


Ques. What is the best 
way to clean negatives 
that have become finger- 
marked and dirty? Or is 
there away? (W. W..H.) 


Ans. Carefully rinse 
them in clear water, using 
a piece of clean cotton as a 
mop if necessary; then 
hang up to dry just as 
when they were originally 
developed. 


Ques. Should motion 
picture films be specially 
packed | for a trip to the 
tropics? How should I 
pack them? CBiika J.D 


Ans. Yes. The Eastman 
Company will do this for 
you if requested when the 
order is placed. As this 
sort of packing is done at 
the factory, give them 
plenty of time to do so. 


Ques. IWhat type of film 
for a still camera do you 
prefer—roll, film pack, 
plates or cut film? I use a 


Graflex. ‘. Ba AD 
_Ans. The film pack is, 


in my opinion, the most 
practical, especially for 
the outdoor photographer. 
One or two extra packs 
of a dozen negatives each 
can be slipped very conveniently into most 
any pocket; if only part of a pack is ex- 
posed during a day’s trip they can be re- 
moved from the container and developed ; 
and each negative, being separate from the 
others, can be given special development. 
Cut films are excellent, although incon- 
venient for use by the outdoor photograph- 
er because of the necessity of loading each 
in a holder. Roll films, the only type that 
can be used in certain cameras, have their 
drawbacks; and plates are fast becoming 
as passé as buggies and bustles. 


Ques. Some of my choice negatives, 
made over a period of years, have started 
to turn brown. Is there anything I can 
do to save them? <. ma) 


Ans. This is the fault of whoever de- 
veloped the negatives. It is usually the re- 
sult of improper rinsing or fixing. There 
is little that you can do to save such a 
negative. I suggest you make a positive 
or enlargement and have this copied to give 
you a duplicate negative of the pictures. 
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again next 
month — in the 
March 


Field v 
Stream 


This greatest of all writers of shooting 
and fishing stories is writing for FIEL 
& STREAM—and no other outdoor maga- 
zine. Your keen enjoyment of “The 
Blighting of Jeptha” in the December 
issue, and “Old Joe” in the January issue, 
is all the assurance you need that you will 
equally enjoy his next story. Because it’s 
just as good, 


LILLY BELLE 
GETS THE AIR 


is a delightful story about a great dog 
and a Georgia quail shooter's conver- 
sion to grouse shooting. Rich in humor 
and the lore of both kinds of shooting. 


We're already all swelled up about this 
March issue. If it doesn’t set a new record 
it at least will equal all old ones. It will 
be packed from cover to cover with ma- 
terial of a quality and value not to be 
found in any other outdoor publication. 


For instance, remarkable articles and 
stories on: Tiger hunting in Indo China, 
by Henry Clay Foster; the playing and 
netting of big trout and bass, by Ellwood 
Colahan ; the Williamstown plan which is 
doing so much in so many states to bring 
sportsmen and farmer together and make 
better shooting, by Jack Van Coevering; 
surf fishing as a fine art, by R. D. Cain; 
taking Salmo Gilberti from the Kern 
River, by C. M. Kreider; shooting duck 
and blue geese in the Hudson Bay by 
Martin K. ovey; hunting mountain 
goats in British Columbia, by Paul W. 
Gartner; training game wardens (an Old 
Warden), by Harold Titus; and a humor- 
ous article about a Maine guide by Arthur 
R. Macdougall, Jr. 


Succeeding issues will be equally fine, 
and will bring you more John Taintor 
Foote, and also more articles by Zane Grey. 
Most dealers sell out early. Make sure by 
sending us $1.50 now for a subscription. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


KINGSNAKE VERSUS 
BULLSNAKE 
By Bud Hathcock 


HEN evenly matched in an ophid- 

ian catch-as-catch-can grappling 
bout to a finish, I would ordinarily bet 
on a kingsnake to beat a bullsnake, but 
not always. Whereas kingsnakes for the 
most part possess more crushing power 
per square inch in their compact, sturdy 
bodies, and are of a more devil-may-care 
temperament, I believe the bullsnake has 
more endurance and determination. Then, 
too, I have owned individuals which were 
quite powerful enough to completely numb 
my arm in a few minutes. 

I had the fortune to witness such a 
battle recently, and wagered on a Say’s 
kingsnake (Ophibolus getulus) to kill and 
eat a bullsnake of equal size, only to lose 
after one of the most fascinating bits of 
reptilian activity I have ever seen. 

My snake collecting pal and I were 
returning home after a long day afield, 
our canvas bags full and our cameras well 
nigh empty. We were crossing a big field 
when suddenly we spied a yard-long Say’s 
kingsnake and a bullsnake of about equal 
dimensions squirming and writhing on 
the ground a few yards ahead. Out came 
our cameras and we began a vigil that 
lasted nearly an hour. 

When first sighted, 


neither serpent 


| seemed to own an advantage, but it was 
|not long before we noticed that the bull- 


- As As 
A Say’s kingsnake and a bullsnake inter- 
locked in a fight to the finish 


snake was getting the best of it, although 
the kingsnake was still strong and will- 
ing. After about ten minutes, during which 
time each snake had paused to get a much 
needed breath, the battle began in earnest. 
Each snake attempted to gain some im- 
portant advantage over its foe, until the 
bullsnake finally secured a grip upon 
the head of its adversary, and proceeded 
slowly to engulf it. Inch by inch that dark, 
yellow-spotted body disappeared down the 
throat of the bullsnake, bulging it to huge 
proportions. Often the bullsnake stopped 
to rest and as often the loser jerked its 
beautiful, muscled body fiercely about try- 
ing to free itself, but to no avail. In about 
forty minutes the king was nearly lifeless 
and half-consumed. In another ten min- 
utes the only evidence that there had once 


been two serpents in that spot was the fat, 
distorted, yellow body of the bullsnake, 
stretched full length in the short grass, 
That is one of the few times I have 
known a kingsnake to lose a fight. The 
only other time I recall was when a large 
copperhead in my zoo collection killed a 
Boyle’s kingsnake from California. The 
long, sharp fangs of the venomous snake 


An unexpected finish—for the kingsnake 


pierced the heart of the unfortunate king- 
snake. The latter species, however, are 
usually able to cope successfully with 
poisonous snakes of the United States be- 
cause of the fact that they are immune 
to the venoms secreted by these snakes, 


SNOW TRAILS 
By Roy Cable 


NOW had covered the ground for 

the past several days, and while the 
weather ad been pretty cold, no crust was 
on the snow, which remained as it had 
fallen, light and feathery. The wind had 
changed to the south and the snow was 
becoming soft. 

We had been cutting wood about a mile 
from the house, and had returned to our 
work after having walked home for lunch. 
We were talking about tracks and trails 
in the snow and had just reached the clear- 
ing, where we had been working that 
forenoon, when we came upon the tracks 
of a small opossum and those of a very 
large weasel. Their trails lay right 
through the place where we had _ been 
working only an hour before, and had been 
made while we had gone to lunch. 

The weasel apparently had been fol- 
lowing the opossum, for in several places 
we could see where its tracks had over- 
lapped those of the ’possum. : 

Curious to see what these two heredi- 
tary enemies were doing roaming arow 
the snow in broad daylight, we followed 
their trail. The tracks of the weasel re- 
mained always near those of the "possum; 
sometimes they followed in the same 
tracks and were never more than a few 
inches from them. The double trail wound 
around bushes, through brushy fallen tree 
tops, over fallen logs and branches, deeper 
and deeper into the woods. We followed 
for about a quarter of a mile, and here 
the trails ended in a small hole that led 
down into the ground between two roots 
of a tree. Both sets of tracks led down 
into this hole, and nowhere could we find 
where they might possibly have emerged. 

Becoming more and more curious, We 
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hack-tracked to see where they had come 
from. About 100 yards from where we 
first came upon their trail, we found the 
place from which they had emerged. They 
had both come out of a hole that went 
up through a hollow root into a small 
heech tree. The tree itself was not more 
than a foot in diameter, but the root show- 
ed that it was hollow near the ground. 

There were no tracks where either had 
approached the tree since the snow had 
fallen several days earlier. Evidently these 
two animals had spent at least five days 
together in the same tree; had come out 
at practically the same time, and_had 
moved to a new house in broad daylight. 

Can anyone explain these strange ac- 
tions? The weasel could have killed the 
opossum at any time, if that had been his 
wish. Why this change of nature? 

I would like to know the opinion of 
other readers on this peculiar incident. 


INTERLOCKED ANTELOPE 


HILE it is a fairly common occur- 
rence for hunters or other out-of- 
door men to find two buck deer locked in 
the embrace of death caused by interlock- 
ing antlers, it is extremely rare for an- 


Photo by J. C. Falconer 


telope to pay with their lives for the 
natural urge of the rutting season. 

It is so rare, in fact, that it is almost 
unknown and, for that reason, the photo- 
graph of two buck antelope shown here is 
doubly interesting. The bodies of these two 
antelope were discovered on the prairie 
afew miles from Bindloss, Alberta. 


THE QUITTER 
By Claude S, Garrett 


ATE one summer afternoon, my father 
and I camped at a water hole in the 
rough ranch country west of San Angelo, 
Texas. After straightening things up a- 
tound the camp, I started supper, while 
father took the horses a hundred yards or 
so from the camp, where he hobbled them. 
After turning them loose, he picked up an 
armful of wood and started back to camp. 
He had only taken a few steps when he 
saw a rattlesnake directly in his path. 
Dropping the wood, he picked up a slen- 
er mesquite limb several feet long. The 
rattlesnake is not a quarrelsome reptile, 
but will fight desperately in self-defense. 
Father started a fight with the snake and 
called me to come and see the fun. 
W hen I arrived on the scene, the snake 
Was coiling and striking with great vigor. 
€ was very angry and, unlike most rat- 
tlers I have seen, made no effort to retreat. 
He would coil, strike and then jerk back 
into a coil again. The rattles, twelve in 
tumber, vibrated angrily. 
interesting part of this incident is 
that father struck at the snake, missed the 


head, at which he was aiming, but hit the | 
rattles and tore them loose from the tail. | 
When this happened, a great change took | 
place in the snake’s behavior. He quit. No | 
amount of teasing would make him strike | 
again. He tried to crawl away, but I head- | 
ed him off and he coiled again, as if to 
strike, but he had had enough. He hid his 
head beneath his body as though ashamed. 

It has been suggested that this snake 
may have been so badly injured in some 
place other than the tail that it could not 
fight. However, I know that it was ab- 
solutely uninjured, except as stated above. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
WEIGHT OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS 


You’ve got a swell department, always interest- 
ing and most always accurate, but a statement 
you made some time ago about the weights of 
mountain goat caused this reader’s eyebrows to 
elevate considerably. 

For the past four years, I’ve lived right smack | 
in goat country, out in the Bitteroot country in 
Montana. I’ve shot a few myself and I've guided 
2 number of goat-hunting parties that have shot 
many more. 

The largest billy I ever saw weighed just 
under 400 pounds. I’ve seen several that weighed 
well over the 300 mark. Some of the local boys 
out here claim that goats up to 450 pounds have 
been taken, but that, of course, is just hearsay. 

Now there is just one other “‘goat myth” I'd | 
like to take a crack at. Nearly every article on | 
goat hunting says, “Get above ’em.”” Well, my 
answer to that one is: try to do it. Sometimes it | 
can be done, and more often, very much more 
often, it can’t. It is decidedly not essential. 

Tom ALLEN. 





Awns.—Many thanks for your nice letter. Need- 
less to say, I am very glad indeed to have the in- 
formation given therein and it is news to me. 

have dug through a lot of records trying to 
find some accurate data on the weight of the | 
Rocky Mountain goat, but there is almost next | 
to nothing on it. The only information that I 
could find at all, which was anything like com- 
plete, was in Ernest Thompson Seton’s work 
Lives of Game Animals. The weights given by 
him are essentially the same as those which were 
published in the Natural History Department, | 
namely, around 200 pounds for a billy. | 

Natura History Epiror. 


THE BLACK WIDOW SPIDER 


In the summer, I spend a considerable portion 
of my time in an old house in the woods which 
is also occupied, at times, by a number of spiders. 
Since reading about the “Black Widow” I natu- 
rally look upon all spiders with an eye of sus- 
picion and would appreciate whatever informa- | 
tion you can give me about identifying this 
poisonous spider, its habits, whether it comes in- 
side of houses, etc. 

Harry U. Brown. 


Ans.—The black widow is a fairly large 
spider, black in color, shaped somewhat like a 
er button, and the female—which is the only 
one that does any damage—invariably has a red 
or orange hour-glass marking on the abdomen. 
There seems to be considerable diversity of 
opinion as to just how dangerous the bite of the 
black widow is. There are unquestionably a 
dozen or a dozen and a half authentic records of 
fatalities from such bites, and plenty of cases 
where the victims have been very ill for a period 
of several days. The principal symptoms seem 
to be severe abdominal pains and more or less 
paralysis of the lower limbs. 

By far the great majority of adults, in normal 
condition, recover from these bites without any 
serious consequences, and treatments have been 
developed within the past year or two—including | 
an anti-venin—that seem to hold out considerable 
hope. The majority of fatalities are in cases of 
children and frail elderly people. Children bitten | 
by a black widow almost invariably develop con- 
vulsions, and die of these. 

These spiders are found most plentiful, by far, 
in the South, and quite a few have been encoun- 
tered in various parts of Florida, within recent 
years. They are usually seen in out-buildings, 
garages, cellars, etc., that is, where it is in- 
clined to be rather cool and damp. 

NaturaL History Eprror. 


REMOVING SCENT GLANDS 


Ts it possible to remove the scent glands from 
a skunk and if so should he be put to sleep be- 
fore operating? 
J. M. Rysaktewicz. 


Ans.—The scent glands can be removed from 
a skunk by a surgical operation. This is rather 
difficult to do, however, and it would be advis- 
able, to say the least, and certainly humane, to 
anesthetize the skunk. 
Naturat History Epiror. 





(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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FLYWEIGHT 
with felt or cleated soles 


1. A sturdy construction with added 
inside fabric reinforcements for snag 


| resistance. 
| 2. Superquality rubber compound. 


3. Special inside “Tuftoe” reinforce- 
ment as protection against rocks in 
the stream. 

4. Flexible, net lining combines 

wear and warmth. 

5. Inside adjustable harness at knee 

to hold boot nicely in place. 

6. Adjustable all-rubber belt strap 
and extra top strap to hold 
the skirt neatly in place 
when turned down. 

7. Rugged, cleated rub- 
ber sole. 

8. 4" stitched-on felt sole 
of highest obtainable 
non-slipping quality. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer 

to show you the U.S. Flyweight. 

Or write Dept. T.A.R., 1790 

Broadway, New York City. 
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United States Rubber Company 
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GO-ITE 


4) A Real Reel 
+ (Aluminum) 
4 to 6 oz. Complete 


Ie different. Is better. No troublesome geara. (12) out- 

standing points. Line troubles are forgotten. Once used 

always used. So simple the amateur soon becomes a professional. Be: 
fully finished. Something you'll be proud of. REGULAR Bait, 5% 
price $6.00. JUNIOR Bait and JUNIOR Fly, 4%” spool, pi 5.5 
JUNIOR Bait and Fly Combinat orice $7.00. SPECIAL 

for lake trout, salmon, deep trolling, ) yda. price $6.95, 

for GO-ITE'S. he cannot supply you, order d 

showing complete line of GO-ITE REELS, RODs 
Write to-day for your copy. 


FISHING-SECRET! 


Suceessful Bait Casting—For Bass and Pike 
FREE with every purchase of a ITE Reel. A booklet compiled by an 
authority on bait casting for bass and pike. Tells how, when, where. Guar- 
professional to cate than he 


of your life. Chucked full of valuable 
information and pictures of big catches. 


Photo shows one of the many catches of bass and pike with GO-ITE Tackle 
and the GO-ITE METHOD. Book “Fishing Secrets” {ree with purchase 
of 1 pel. or $1.00 for book alone. Of inestimable value to any 
fisherman. Secure your copy NOW and be prepared for real catches and 
fun during 1937 

GO-ITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. FS Flint, Mich., U. S. A. 
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WOLVERINE 
A R E 7 A F E e@ You can now own a sturdy, 


BOATS 


Wolverine Boat 
for as little as $35.00. If 
you enjoy sailing, send for 
catalog of the dependable 
13% CRESCENT or 15%’ 
SNIPE Sailboats. 
Prices. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
Dept. C Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY PRICES. The GREATEST SLEEP- 

ING BAG VALUE IN AMERICA. Best quality gray duck down 

waterproof, windproof. IMPROV ED Sleeping Bags. 100 

full 72’ x 84” when open for Robe, 36” x 84 

tures: air mattress pocket. side wall 

yead fa « - = pact, can be rolled in 30 seconds. Regular 

$37. . Spee $21.50. Same Bag with Pure Oregon Virgin 

Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Sleep in Nature's own cover 

ing. Shipped C. O. D. Write for circular, ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 

uy now, 

ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 

1410 S. W. Harrison St. Portland, Ore. 








Hickory Smoked Nugget 


Ready Cooked in Syrup of 
Spiced Fruits & Raisins 
Send this advertisement and $1 (Regularly $1.20) for 
delicious pound and a half cut—like Canadian bacon 
True Hickory Smoked. 
Ralph Erskine, Pacolet Plantation 0 
orth Carolina 
(One Nugget serves six persons) 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
“~The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water + Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
ay than the average boot; easy to put on and 
off; no books to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
a St. Paul, Minnesota 
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SOMETHING ABOUT 
GOOSE SHOOTING 


(Continued from page 25) 


which they are blown up to their full ex- 
tent. The open end is then twisted shut and 
the bag laid lengthwise on the ground or 
on a raised earth platform, the soil inside 


| serving as an anchor. By indenting the 
| paper here and there on the under side, a 


very passable body for a full-fashioned de- 


| coy results. Add to this a profile head and 


neck, supported by a piece of wire to be 
driven through the bag into the ground, 
and you have a good likeness of a wild 
goose. Moreover, the cost is next to noth- 
ing and you can pack dozens of them 
afield. 

Full-bodied cloth decoys, if well design- 
ed, make convincing imitations of live 
geese. In the manufacture of these, heavy 
drilling or ordinary flour sacks are excel- 
lent materials. First, build a wooden body 
of proper size and shape. Next, take a piece 
of cloth, amply wide and long, wrap this 
about the body, in the form of a cone, and 
bind in place amidships with twine or rub- 
ber bands. Now make a number of longi- 
tudinal slits, so that the fabric can be 
overlapped to conform with contours of 
the body, after which snip off the surplus 
cloth. A slit should be left in the under side 
of the body, extending from the tail to a 
point far enough forward to permit slip- 
ping the cloth case off the form; later the 
extremities of this slit are to be over- 
lapped and sewn up for several inches, so 
as to give proper shape at that point. 

Sew the seams, with an overhand stitch, 
directly over the mold; or the fabric can be 
pinned together and removed from the 
form for sewing. You can cement the seams 
instead with a quick-setting cement or with 
a heavy-bodied shellac; in that case the 
form should first be wrapped with thin 
wax paper. Possibly you will prefer to cut 
a number of decoys to a pattern; if so, a 


| paper template should first be fitted. 


If a carved wooden head and neck are 


| used, these should be provided with a wire 


support to extend through the forepart of 
body into the ground. The preferable way, 
however, is to construct them of fabric, 
fitting patterns accurately over a 
wooden form. From these templates a num- 


| ber of cloth pieces are cut in pairs, varying 
| the length and crook of neck slightly, so 


as to provide different postures. 


EW these matched pieces together and 

turn inside out. Next bend one end of a 
long wire support—to extend from the 
bill to the ground—so that it conforms 
with the shape of head and neck. Insert this 
and pack around it kapok, cotton, chaff or 
similar light filling ; push the support down 
through perforations in the forepart of 
body and sew the lower end of neck in 
position. 

A second wire support should extend 
up through the slit in the rear end of 
the decoy. This can be lashed permanently 
to the cloth above, or it can fit into a hole 
or socket, a flange being provided on the 
wire an inch or less from the top to pre- 
vent it from slipping through the opening. 

After sizing cloth decoys with flat paint, 
they should be painted as realistically as 
possible in natural colors. You will then 
have a set of light and compact full-form 
stools which require only a filling of straw 
or grass, right on the shooting grounds, 
and will fairly represent live geese. 

Over twenty years ago I designed a 
type of full-bodied hollow metal goose de- 
coy to replace or augment the convention- 
al and familiar profiles. The bodies of these 
stools are in one piece with carved head 
pieces separate. They are constructed of 


very light metal, and nest compactly; it 
is possible to carry four dozen of these 
long distance afield without fatigue. I haye 
used them constantly for two decades, and 
if they could talk they might relate some 
interesting experiences. 

The bodies of these metal decoys ar 
fashioned in much the same manner a 
cloth decoys so as to provide proper cop. 
tours, after which the slits are soldered, 
Necessarily the rear end, from the tail tp 
the forward part of the belly, is left open 
so as to permit nesting. This, however, 
does not detract from their effectiveness 
for the reason that the opening is usually in 
shadow ; besides, it can rarely be seen by 
geese in flight. A single support, with a pin 
above to engage a perforation in the back 
of the decoy, enters a slot in the lower 
part of the body and holds it rigidly in 
position. A wooden tongue, extending 
downward from the neck, fits in a slot in 
the upper part of the body which tapers 
slightly, and thus is locked tightly in place. 
sy. varying the length and curvature of 
necks, variety in the appearance ‘of the 
stools is obtained. 


OME gunners use what is known as the 
triangle set. These are profile decoys, 
cut from thin veneer or very light metal, to 
slip in grooves in wooden floats. Light and 
compact, they obviate the weight and bulk 
of carved-wood stools for the gunner who 
shoots over water. Various arrangements 
have been devised in this connection, in- 
cluding the use of profiles in truly triangu- 
lar fashion, which is unnatural and there- 
fore faulty. 

An effective arrangement is that of 
Joseph Coudon of Henry, resident of 
Aiken, Maryland, an artist and close stu 
dent of wildfowl on Chesapeake Bay and 
the famous Susquehanna flats. Mr. Coudon 
commenced making decoys back in the 
seventies, and this has been his hobby ever 
since. His profile sets for geese are held 
in fixed position by brass wires. The lead 
decoy points straight ahead and stands 
45 degrees from the two in the rear, which 
point inward in the direction of the leader. 

In this type of decoy the anchor line ex- 
tends from the forward float, which should 
be made slightly larger than the others or 
provided with a cross piece of cork to i 
crease buoyancy. It is also desirable to 
vary the postures as you cut the profiles; 
or this can be provided for by riveting head 
and neck, and neck and body, together. 

Triangular sets are particularly useftl 
on sand-bars and-loafing ponds, where they 
serve effectively with ordinary decoys. 

The proper placing of decoys in relation 
to pits or other hides must necessarily be 
governed by environment and existing 
conditions—there can be no set rules. 
customary way is to place stools clos 
about a single pit, or between two pits a 
right angles to the general line of approach 
and possibly seventy yards apart. This 
works well enough if geese are not wil 
and if the wind does not blow strong 
When it was lawful to set out live decoys 
in great numbers, it was the custom of pro- 
fessional guides to locate a number of pits 
in a line, close together, and encircle thet 
with stools which called lustily and drew 
birds in close. ‘ 

Today, geese are educated and wary® 
the main. Also, the average sportsma 
knows little or nothing about calling, which 
is a decided handicap. So it is more t 
likely that the great majority of ge 
will circle decoys cautiously at a consid: 
erable distance and be on their way if? 
flaw in your set-up is discovered. Or they 
may finally decide to alight—but one hus 
dred yards or more from the nearest st 

In fact, there will be days when ndté 
single flock will offer a shot to a gun 
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situated close to his decoys, although fair 
to good shooting might be had by locating 
at a more distant stragetic point. In such 
an instance, by noting the actions of early 
arrivals, the gunner has a clue or an ink- 
jing as to how other flocks will act. Often 
a quick shifting ot decoys to some location 
more remote from the pit will enable him 
to bisect the flight as it circles around them. 

Although the plan involves considerable 
labor, if it is apparent that an abundance 
of feed or other attractive conditions will 
hold geese in some particular field for a 
considerable period, and it is to be shot 
over again, it might pay to dig several sets 
of pits. Then, if some sudden whim leads 
them to fancy a certain part of the field, a 
quick shift may save the day. In no in- 
stance should you attempt to shoot from 
the same pit on two successive days. And 
if there are no animals about, you will 
wisely block the entrances to unoccupied 
pits with tumbleweeds or other growths. 
You should also camouflage the one you oc- 
cupy, for nowadays a yawning hole, even 
if the gunner is well hidden, spells danger 
to the average goose. 

It is not advisable to place decoys in the 
open on bare grounds if your location af- 
fords low and scattered growths among 
which geese have previously fed. Under 
these conditions it is better to show only a 
very few of the most natural-appearing 
stools as markers or attractors and screen 
the main body to some extent. They will 
be seen readily enough by incoming geese, 
and fewer shortcomings will be visible to 
arouse suspicion. 

If you wish to avoid a blank day, by all 
means keep well away from fences and 
dense cover with your decoys; also, steer 
clear of pits or other hides from which a 
killing was made recently. And be sure to 
space stools widely apart and in irregular 
formation. If birds are in the country, if 
you exercise all possible precautions and 
employ knowledge and cunning to the ut- 
most—if, too, luck is with you—there’s a 
good chance of your returning home with 
a heavy bag of geese and some unforget- 
table memories. 
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BUCK SAUNDERS—G-MAN 
(Continued from page 27) 


can leader’s revolver, together with an old 
powder-horn, gold mounted and richly en- 
graved. From a Canadian who was short 
of funds during the World War the Colon- 
el purchased a priceless set of double-bar- 
rel flintlocks made in 1731 for the Prince 
of Wales. 

In an adjoining case is a beautiful piece, 
a.36-caliber percussion revolver, gold- and 
silver-inlaid, which was presented by Col. 
Samuel Colt to the King of Greece. The 
arm has ivory stocks. On the left stock 
is carved the likeness of the ruler. 

Two prized models are Colt-Walkers. 
About a dozen are known to be in exis- 
tence. The pistols are dated 1847. 

Texas rangers, who with fheir six- 
shooters were writing history in the wild 
cattle country, were experiencing difficulty 
with the side-arms furnished them. The 


‘ triggers on these models were unguarded 
wary . mg . 
4 oe These triggers caught too easily on hol- 
t calling which ters and clothing. The keen-minded Cap- 


tain Walker quickly saw possibilities for 


a met get improvement. 
_ a consid: In that stage of the nation’s development, 
their way if? jeumunication was exceedingly slow. De- 
ered. OF érmined to carry out his idea, the husky 
a 7 t one hut ranger mounted his favorite iron-gray 
ap ae stools chin and rode over mountains, across 
. os not 2 Plains, and in the heat of the day and the 
a to ; chill of night from the Lone Star State to 
0 


ashington. Here he gained the attention 
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of governmental authorities, who joined 
him in his request to the Colt: Company. 

Captain Walker was successful in having 
manufactured the arms which bear his 
Government 
equipped the rangers with five hundred of 
these models. In addition to the trigger 
guard of brass, the improved models car- 
ried a loading rod under the barrel. These 


name. The United States 


guns were used by the rangers when they 
successfully fought the Mexicans in 1847. 

Next in view is Major W. A. Beers’ 
.32-caliber piece. This arm belonged to him 


at the time he was commanding a party of 


soldiers responsible for the capture and 
fatal wounding of Capt. W. C. Quantrell, 
guerrilla chieftain operating during the 
war between the states. Beside it is a Colt 
navy percussion revolver taken from Quan- 
trell when he was wounded and captured 
near Louisville, Kentucky, on June 11, 
1865. 

What a dazzling tale a certain ivory- 
handled set of two revolvers and a knife 
might tell if they could speak! Both of 
the pistols are percussion Colts. One has 
Buffalo Bill’s likeness engraved on one 
side. An inscription on the other side of the 
ivory handle tells it was given to the scout 
by Major North. The gift was presenzed 
on February 26, 1870. It is a .28-caliber, 
model 1855. The likeness of the scout is 
remarkable. The other piece is a Colt 
single-action of .44-40 caliber. It is one that 
Buffalo Bill used in his early days. 


HE knife also is engraved with the 

former owner’s name. Colonel Cody 
used this weapon in his hand-to-hand bat- 
tle with Chief Yellow Hand. 

Early law and order in Kansas are re- 
presented by two derringers. These be- 
longed to James B. (Wild Bill) Hickok, 
one of the world’s outstanding shots. While 
Hickok’s nickname implies he might have 
been outside the law, that impression is en- 
tirely false. “Wild Bill” in no way de- 
scribes this smooth-mannered pioneer 
peace officer and veteran. Had he so de- 
sired, Wild Bill could have made a gener- 
ous showing of notches on the butt of his 
pistol. But those notches would have stood 
for social improverhent—the sudden pass- 
ing of frontier terrors. 

Many other historical characters—some 
better known than those mentioned and 
others of lesser renown—are represented 
by these hundreds of firearms, gathered 
from all over the world. There are freak 
guns of all kinds and descriptions. There 
are pistols which were placed in this col- 
lection simply because of their perfection 
of workmanship. Included in the latter are 
two beautifully inlaid gold dueling pistols 
made about 1680 for the King of France. 
Many historical duels on French soil were 
fought with these relics. They are kept in 
the original case with all appurtenances. 

Another set of dueling pistols was made 
by Joseph Manton in London. The barrels 
are superimposed. They are 7% inches in 
length and are gold inlaid. These pistols 
were used for the last time under the fa- 
mous dueling oaks in New Orleans. Both 
participants were killed. 


An odd piece is a flint-lock all-metal | 


pistol obtained from an Arab sheik. In the 
freak section are scores of trick guns, man- 
ufactured to hide their identities as weap- 
ons and fired in various unorthodox ways. 

From guns inspected with awe and 
reverence, one’s eyes turn to the smallest 
automatic ever manufactured. It was made 
in Belgium. The piece works perfectly, 
using a cartridge one-third the size of a 
.22-caliber short. Colonel Saunders is able 
to hit a door knob from fifteen feet. The 
gun holds twenty-two shells. 

The name of Jesse James stands out in 
criminal records of the Niddle West above 





| 
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—e many men choose 
Teacher’s to share their pleasant 
hours! Winter swirls outside the 
door ,.. indoors, firelight gleams. 
And waiting there is Teacher’s 
Scotch... tangy, warm, and 
smooth,..as mellow a good com- 
panion as any man could want. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Lid. 
Glasgow and London 


SOLE uv. Ss. AGENTS. Schieffelin & Co, New york city 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


LEARN AT HOME TO 


MOUNT 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, 
Gameheads, Fish 


£ 
f 


too. d 
oa cee, sae how VOU can x4 
1 to MOUNT rve, as in e. 
BIRDS, ANIMALS, REPTILES, FISH aod INSECTS. Write NOW! 


SAVE Your BEST TROPHIES! 


Game is getting scarcer every year, KUL LESS 
and MOUNT your trophies. Apart from your own pieas- 
ure in them, they may be very valuable some day. 

sportamen, too. They'll pay you well! 


FUN - PROFITS! 
Taxidermy is the most fascinating 
hobby! It's FUN getting your spec- 
imens — un to 
them, It's PROFITAB 
Learn Craft and NOVELTY T 
dermy. Mount into interest- 


E, tool 
‘ax 


. Such as 

exe fae door st 

derful for your home, and sell readily. 

Learn all phases of Taxidermy and Tanning 

in one easy, inexpensive course. No experience 
RITE TODAY for 48-page FREE BOOK, 

contains over 100 interesti: tos _ 








GUN? 


Any shotgun or rifle you want 
will come to you from Field & 
Stream absolutely free if you 
will get the necessary number 
of subscriptions from the 
sportsmen in your neighbor- 
hood. Hundreds of readers 
have gotten thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth: so can you. Write 
for information. 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 








lle te. Ua Vissthabl Ae 
Send woyou Hides and Pelts. Have them tanned and made into your 
choice of latest style Fur Coats, Robes, Rugs, Neckpieces, Capes, etc. 
i ather Jackets. 
uckekin Tanners and Taridermists. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO. 
297 Broad St. Rochester, N. Y. 
—_—_— 














“De Shootinest Gent man” 


I would like to secure a copy of “‘De Shoot- 
inest Gent'man” by Nash Buckingham and 
will pay $30.00 for it provided it is in first- 
class condition. 
Address communications to 
Box No. 50, Fiero & Stream, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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ia Hew aud 
Used Glarres ! 
Nature, sport and hunting field glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 
passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 
Box C. 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 
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all others. In the collection are several fire- 
arms used by this desperado, about whom 
many claims have been made and many ac- 
counts written. 

Probably the most interesting gun in the 
James contribution is a .44-caliber double- 
action percussion revolver, made by the 
Starr Manufacturing Company. The gun 
has a copper dagger and an inverted J in- 
serted in the butt. This work was done by 
the outlaw himself. The reversed letter was 
characteristic of the bandit chief, histori- 
ans say, in pointing out that his marks- 
manship was far superior to his learning. 

The legend is that for every life snuffed 
out by the gun the bandit inserted a copper 
tack in the handle. In the butt of this re- 
volver are forty-six tacks. The fugitive 
used this piece when he killed five officers 
at the Miller ranch near Joplin, Missouri. 

Two other Jesse James pistols and two 
rifles are included in the section of outlaw 
weapons. 

In the collection is a pistol that killed at 
least fifty men, most of them in cold blood. 
This was formerly owned by Cherokee 
Bill, rated as the worst Indian outlaw. It 
is a .45-caliber single-action revolver. At 
the end of his bloody trail, he was hanged 
in Fort Smith, Arkansas, about 1895. 
Shortly before the execution he killed a 
guard with a small revolver smuggled to 
him in a cake baked by his wife. 

When the scowling Indian was led up on 
the scaffold, he was asked if there was any- 
thing he would like to say. 

“I came here to be hung, not to talk,” 
he growled. “See you all in hell.” 

Relics of the short-lived Arkansas bank- 
bandit gang, captained by the notorious 
Henry Starr (brother of Belle Starr) and 
Dave Lockhart, his lieutenant, occupy a 
prominent section. Henry Starr was killed 
in 1922, during the attempted robbery of 
a bank in Harrison, Arkansas, about forty 
miles from the home of Colonel Saunders. 

Another bloody weapon is a .44-caliber 
Colt percussion dragoon revolver of Joa- 
quim Murietta, notorious bandit who 
spread terror in the early days of Califor- 
nia. This was taken from his holster at 
the time he was killed in Merced, Califor- 
nia, in 1853. Murietta Was killed by vigil- 
antes while Federal troops were combing 
the hills for him. 

With the Murietta piece is a .36-caliber 
Navy revolver taken from Three-Finger 
Jack, one of the most desperate of the 
Murietta band. Three-Finger Jack was 
killed while standing at his chief’s side, 
futilely attempting to avenge his death. 


eee SAUNDERS is seventy- 
three years of age. Today he is ranked 
as one of the best revolver shots in the 
world. An expert marksman from the time 
he was five years old, Colonel Saunders 
has made a hobby of guns. He is one of 
the world’s foremost authorities on fire- 
arms. Several modern weapons have im- 
provements the origin of which may be 
traced to suggestions of the veteran. 

When he was eleven, the Berryville boy 
was refused entrance to beef shoots be- 
cause he always took home the entire prize. 
3efore he was fifteen, he was nicknamed 
“Buck” because of his prowess in bagging 
the white-tailed Arkansas deer. 

Honor after honor has been won by this 
marksman. Outstanding were two awards 
gained in 1910. In that year he won the 
military shoot in California in competition 
with America’s most carefully trained 
marksmen, and a few months later won the 
Renette international revolver tournament, 
held in Paris. He was the first to make a 
possible 10-point score into a 3%-inch 
circle at 50 yards with a pistol. 

Colonel Saunders was born in Texas. 
When a youth, he was brought to Berry- 


ville by his parents. Early in life, Buck 
heeded the advice of Horace Greeley tg 
go west. Leaving all behind except hig 
gun, he headed toward the land of the se. 
ting sun. 

Fortune smiled, and before long Colonel 
Saunders realized that he had enough o 
this world’s goods to exercise his hobby, 
Since that time he has been collecting guns 
from every nation in the civilized world 

Colonel Saunders has willed his guns tp 
the town of Berryville, together with 
$50,000 to provide a building and trys 
fund for their care. In his lifetime Colonel 
Saunders never commercialized his collec. 
tion. He was always glad to take visitors 
through his home, and he has seen to it 
that after his death his guns will still liye 


OVER THE ICE AFTER BEAR 
(Continued from page 36) 


the brake deep enough to hold the furioys 
dogs. Like a howling pack of wolves, they 
snapped their fangs as they reared 
their hind feet and strained at the walry:. 
skin harness. They frothed at the mouth, 
their eyes rolling fiercely. 

There was another rifle report, and the 
bear appeared from behind the ice. His 
muzzle was red with blood up to his eyes. 
He rolled in the snow, his monstrous body 
quivering and twisting. When I saw the 
blood on the bear’s muzzle, I thought in- 
stantly of Edward. Had the bear hurt 
him? I let the dogs go. Then Edward ap- 
peared, running toward the bear. I shoved 
the brake into the ice. 

We worked fast. It was getting colder, 
The wind, coming over the open water, 
was damp. We slit the bear and gave the 
offal to the dogs. The warm blood was 
fast coagulating on the mouths and fee 
of the dogs. 

Edward turned to me, his voice breaking 
in his throat. “Your friend Blackie, him 
gone. Him dead.” 

He pointed toward the hummocks from 
which the bear had run. I walked over to 
the ice lane. The dog had been ripped te 
bits by the bear’s mighty claws and teeth 
I turned away sadly. Poor fellow, and he 
was just beginning to like me. 

“Him good dog, but he like to fight 
too much,” Edward said as he fastened 
his rifle on the sledge. 

We tumbled the bear on to the sled 
and turned the dogs back toward ou 
igloo. Although we were worn out with 
fatigue, we traveled fast. I was hungry, 
for in my excitement I had not eaten any- 
thing since early morning. Without wart 
ing the wind swooped down upon us, kick 
ing up an icy cloud of snow. My hands 
and feet were getting cold. Edward, fear 
ing the wind, spoke encouragement to the 
dogs in the Eskimo language. 

The sharp ice had cut the dogs’ fee, 
and there were blood splotches now 
the snow. We had to stop in spite of th 
increasing blizzard. Quickly we well 
among the dogs, tying little seal-skin moc 
casins on their bleeding feet. Edward a 
ways kept a supply of these moccasilis 
on the sled. 

Fifteen minutes later the wind was % 
fierce that we could no longer 
Amundsen, the lead dog. I was afraid 
began to talk to Edward, but he could nt 
hear me. The snow and ice cloud be 
against us. We are lost, I told myself. My 
hands, in the heavy reindeer mittens, wet 
cold. It seemed that we had mushed fot 
hours. I knew that I could not stand 
much longer. 

The sled stopped. Edward leaped to the 
ice with a long sinew rope in his hand. Bt 
gave me one end, yelling into my face ® 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Better Hunting 


NOW IS THE TIME 


AME-BIRD feeding is going to 
be a more vital duty with every 
SQUARE CIRCLE member this win- 
ter than it ever has been before. 

The two winters just passed have been 
tough ones; and from all indications, the 
present winter shows every intention of 
making it three in a row. 

Here are a few practical suggestions 
which should be followed if winter feed- 
ing of game birds is to be most effective 
in your local area: 

First of all, scratch feed in which is 
mixed a certain amount of grit, sand and 
“dirt” is best. If a game bird eats grain, 
even cracked grain, he has to have a cer- 
tain amount of grit to help digest it. For 
this reason ordinary scratch feed is prob- 
ably the most practical choice, and this 
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3 I pledge myself to distribute 
grain in my favorite covers 
during each winter, when snow 
covers the ground, for I know 
that a well-fed game bird can 
resist almost any weather. 
4 During the dead of snow- 
covered winter I pledge 
myself to construct at least one 
shelter in each of my favorite 
covers, either of brush or corn- 
stalks, under which I shall 
scratch away the snow and ice 
and expose the sand or gravel 
which a game bird needs with 
its feeding. 
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can be bought from any feed store in con- 
venient 25- and 50-pound cloth bags. 

Second, be careful and don’t concen- 
trate your feeding areas too much. Re- 
member that foxes, hawks and other ver- 
min have sharp eyes, too, and that these 
very quickly take advantage of any arti- 
ficial concentration of game birds which 
might be caused by feeding too liberally 
in small restricted areas. 


ge. 
the dogs’ feet, 
itches now of 
in spite of the 


kly we well Better to distribute scratch feed over 
seal-skin mot a larger area, always taking care to leave 
ot, Edward al a small trickle of feed to mark your trail. 


It is better to keep game birds on the 
move, from one temporary feeding station 
to another, rather than to induce habitual 
concentration in any small area over an 
extended period. 

Don't distribute grain in the clear un- 
Protected open. Here the garne will prob- 
old myself. My ably not find the feed anyway—because it 
r mittens, wett ows better than to venture too far out 
ad mushed for beyond the haven of over-head protection 
d not stand # ‘tom swooping hawks. 

. Don't concentrate feeding in cover that 
d leaped to the Is a thick, either, Such over-dense cover 
‘1 his hand. He makes a good hide for lurking foxes, 
nto my face # weasels and other vermin. 
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Better Sportsmanship 


Edited by Jep Means 


Mrs. Arthur J. Peck of New Jersey takes 
time out to fulfill Commandments 3 and 4 
of her Square Circe pledge 


snow, clear down to the dirt surface, 
wherever you deposit a few handfuls of 
feed. “ 

Merely to drop feed on the surface of 
the snow is not enough. The warm mid- 


day sun will melt the surface, so that the 


CIRCLE 


Better Fishing 


grain either sinks in and is lost, or freezes 
fast and cannot be picked up by the bird. 
Do the job right while you're at it. 
Don’t confine all your feeding to grain, 
or scratch feed. There is an enormous 
amount of ordinary household food scraps 
and table waste that is witlessly. destroyed 
during the winter months, when such stuff 
might provide excellent sustenance for 
pheasants. 
Don’t burn don’t let the 


this waste, 





How to join the SQUARE CIRCLE? 
Information on this point is furn- 
ished in small space in every issue of 
FIELD & STREAM, in the advertis- 
ing columns, easily spotted by the 
SQUARE CIRCLE insignia. 











garbage-man cart it away. Dump it in the 
nearest swamp, or in the back of your 
garden if you live in the suburbs, and you 
will be surprised to see how far a flock of 
ringneck pheasants—and other birds— 
will come to eat at this humble table. 
The pheasant probably should be the 
principal objective in winter feeding. The 
ringneck will show the greatest return 
for the effort expended, because this bird 
doesn’t mind civilization in the least; in 
fact he thrives on civilization. Pheasants 
quickly sense the presence of table scraps 
and are frequent visitors in backyard gar- 
dens around suburban or country homes. 
Quail of course respond to winter feed- 
ing also. The ruffed grouse, on the other 
hand, is such a wild and untamed fellow 
that it is doubtful whether much can be 
done for him. Yet because of the very 
fact that he remains wild and untamed, 
nature has equipped him for his lot; when 
he cannot find food on the ground he 
turns to budding. Man may contribute to 
the eventual disappearance of the ruffed 
grouse, but hardly to its survival—either 
by feeding or by artificial propagation. 


Meredith P. Sawyer, Michigan, gets some welcome assistance from Rover in pulling a 


sled-load of scratch feed into an isolated feeding station 





The 


HEN a rifle factory turns out 

more than 150,000 .22 rifles in 

a year, and an ammunition fac- 

tory turns out neariy a billion 
rounds to shoot in these .22 rifles, then it 
should be evident that facts concerning 
the .22 are of interest to far more of the 
proletariat than facts concerning high-pow- 
er hunting rifles. 

And one of the questions that worry 
the owner of the .22 rifle which he has 
obtained, very likely by painful saving, 
or by hold-outs on the 
family budget, or by other 
dark and devious means, 
is how long the dang thing 
will last. 

The mortality among 
22 barrels used to be pre- 
dicated purely on the 
stupidity of the owner. If 
he didn’t have brains 
enough to clean it care- 
fully soon after firing, or 
if he erroneously insisted 
on using the “smokeless, 
greaseless, useless” forms 
of .22 cartridge offered to 
us in pre-rustless days, 
then it was very possible 
and extremely likely that 
his rifle would lose 50 per- 
cent of its accuracy with- 
in a week—longer if the 
destruction arose not from 
neglect but those hell-fire 
smokeless, dry cartridges 
on the market at the time. 

This regrettable mor- 
tality arose from the fact 
that prior to about 1926 
and the appearance of the 
kleanbore type of non- 
rusting primer, .22 am- 
munition was primed with 
a huge amount of potas- 
sium chlorate—huge in 
proportion to the amount 
of powder, the propor- 
tion running from 10 to 1 
down to 4 to 1. This potas- 
sium chlorate is a very 
ideal primer ingredient, 
with two very serious 
drawbacks. The first, that 
in large quantities it was 
erosive — steel melting. 

The second, and much 
worse, that it sprayed the 
bore with a salt similar 
to table salt, requiring 
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ARMS 4x" 
AMMUNITION 


Life of a .22 Barrel 


By 
Capt. Edward C. Crossman 


then only a fairly damp day to set up thou- 
sands of tiny chemical batteries which we 
know as rust. Each of these little batteries 
—easily seen on any rusted surface under 
a microscope—washed away the steel be- 
tween the positive and negative poles, leav- 
ing tiny craters (pits to you) in the steel. 





While rust is very great in bulk for the 
steel actually dissolved or burned out— 
about 5 to 1, I believe—the fact remains 
that you cannot produce rust without dis- 
solving steel or iron, and all hell and Los 
Doce Apostoles cannot replace it. You can 
polish out a bore until the edges of the pits 
are knocked off and it looks less pediculous 
than it did; you can cut down so deeply, 
as in reboring a shotgun, that you have 
cut the level of the steel down to the bot- 
tom of the pit, but this is not replacing 

the steel. 

The regrettable penalty 
for a pitted bore is, added 
friction to the bullet or 
shot charge, more leading 
in the case of the shotgun, 
more abraded and more 
deeply abraded pellets; 
scraped bullets which lose 
much of their accuracy, 
and also deposit lead in the 
bore, further to destroy 
accuracy. The ruinous e- 
fect ofa pitted bore on ac- 
curacy is most emphati- 
cally noted with the 22 
rifle and its leaden bullets; 
next with the larger sizes 
of lead bullets ; last of all 
with metal-jacket bullets 
which resist scraping and 
neither greatly change 
form so much nor leave 
metal in the bore. This is 
no joy to the man with the 
rusted high-power rifle, it 
is merely a little gleam of 
cheer if the case is not too 
bad and the accuracy re 
quirements not too severe 
—-as for instance in the 

case of the carbine-type 
hunting rifle. 


ITH the comipg of 

the rustless variety 
of primer containing 10 
potassium chlorate and ac- 
tually protective when ia 
combination with lubricat- 
ed bullets, the “life ex 
pectancy” of the average 
22 barrel suddenly ros 
from an av erage of a 
5,000 rounds to ten o 
twenty times as much. As 
far as I know, there is # 
.22 rimfire stuff on 
market loaded with a oF 
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Improve your marksmanship with re 
this combination of Marble’s s 
Sights. Especially in hunting, where f 

the target often appears suddenly 
and moves rapidly, you will find sighting 
easier, surer and a “‘split second” quicker. 
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and the sliding notch piece. 


and rigid at any elevation. Interchangeable 
discs screw into stem. Price $4.00. 


The Sheard “Gold” Front Sight—shows 
the same color against different colored 
objects, stands out in darkest timber and 
will not ‘blur.’ Price $1.56. 
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No. 69—Flat-Top (Folded) 


Full Buckhorn. Price $1.75 
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Front Sight 
For all American- 
made rifles. Ivo- 


arte "s Adjustable Leaf Sight ; 

eversible notch up or down, by the long flat spring. 

Rotches ; piece with “V" a half round 
easily elevated. Price $1.25. 


No. 71— Full Buck- 
horn. Also made in Semi- 
Buckhorn. Price, any ry or id bead. 
style, $1.50 each. Price $1.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Marble Sights, order direct. Mention style and give 
make, model and caliber of rifle on which sight is to be fitted. Write for FREE Marble Book. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Bullets that have passed through the “swage” at the ghember 


rosive-type primer—even the Lesmok 
match sort which is not marked to indicate 
that it is rustless. In the Lesmok-type rust 
may occur slowly from metallic salts in the 
powder—mostly black powder—but this is 
so slow compared with potassium chlorate 
that I should not hesitate to lay aside for a 
week or more uncleaned, a rifle fired with 
the Lesmok match variety of ammunition. 

A smart idea, largely practiced by match 
rifle shooters, is to fire through the bore a 
dozen rounds of one of the non-rusting 
smokeless combinations with lubricated 
bullet after finishing the match shooting 
with the match ammunition. This smoke- 
less, rustless stuff, far different from that 
old barrel-eating smokeless before the war, 
sweeps and scours out the Lesmok residue, 
leaves the bore coated with the protective 
residue, certainly safe for several weeks 
without further cleaning. 

True rustless combinations use smoke- 
less powder, which produces merely an in- 
ert ash, non-corrosive primers, some form 
of lubricant on the bullet, the old grease- 
wax mixture or the new clean and nearly 
invisible wax lubricant known by various 
names, such as Kleankote. It is chiefly wax 
dissolved in carbon tetrachloride, a thin 
solution through which the loaded car- 
tridges are passed, bullet-down, to dry in- 
stantly to a hard, non-greasy coating that 
seems to be a better lubricant than the old 
sticky stuff and which adds to the accura- 
cy of the ammunition. 

A minor objection is that the wax gets 
up on the case itself, dries hard, makes a 
little difficulty in loading the round intc a 
tight-fitting chamber. 


DO not know of any standard .22 rim- 

fire smokeless rustless cartridge on the 
market, using some form of lubricated bul- 
let, that can harm an uncleaned rifle with 
its residue if left for several weeks, and in 
fact in some makes at least, long test has 
proved that the residue is protective—it 
prevents rust from ordinary atmospheric 
moisture. The wise shooter won't tempt 
fate too far and will coat the bore with 
some good gun-oil or grease if the rifle is 
to be put away for a long time. 

Sut, in spite of the removal of rifle mor- 
tality from fool-owner neglect there is still 
a limit somewhere to the .22 barrel life. 

Folks didn’t begin to worry much about 
this until some years ago an ammunition 
company put out a line of rimfire ammuni- 
tion with brass cases for added strength 
and then stepped up the velocity about 25 
per cent—that is, for instance, from about 
1050 ft. for the Long Rifle, to nearly 1400 
ft. This in turn means higher breech pres- 
sures, around 19,000 Ibs. compared with 


around 14,000 Ibs. and higher breech pres- 
sure invariably means more heat and more 
tendency to melt or char the steel just 
forward of the case. 

Add to this a line of dry, copper- or 
cadmium-plated bullets with no lubricant 
whatever and you got a situation not so 
promising, specially for those soft-steel 
match barrels produced by costly private 
makers, and either of the highest accuracy 
or else not worth a hoot for the purpose 
intended. “Highest accuracy” means not 
exceeding 1% inches at 100 yards for 10 
shots—preferably better than this. 


HE rear-end of any rifle barrel catches 

hell in that its first 4 inch or so is a 
swage. It’s a swage working under very 
high temperature, which is no situation 
for any sort of tool. 

The origin of the rifling must form the 
bullet to that barrel, the bullet usually 
several thousandths inch larger than the 
bottom of the grooves. In addition is that 
undesirable mechanical situation of hav- 
ing to cut into the bullet from four to six 
raised steel ridges or lands, rising about 
.025 inch higher than the grooves which the 
bullet must fit tightly. The question is— 
where does this displaced material go 
from the bullet. The answer is that it is 
pushed or squeezed to the rear, extruded 
the boys call it, forming a fringe on any 
bullet, less marked on the .22 heel or two- 
diameter bullet where the last %th is 
smaller than the main part. 

Now if you ask this swage to do this 
work with a perfectly dry bullet, with a 
blast of white-hot gas just behind it with a 
pressure of nearly 20,000 lbs. per square 
inch, you have a situation that would give 
any good mechanic the jitters. 

The life of a barrel shot with low-speed 
ammunition with lubricated bullet, klean- 
bore-type of primer, smokeless powder, is 
nearly unlimited, from the practical stand- 
point. 

It is an old story now, but an arms 
company, also making ammunition, sent to 
me years ago a self-loading .22 Short rifle 
which had then been fired 285,000 rounds 
with its rustless, lubricated, smokeless 
Shorts. It had never been cleaned; wiped 
out only now and then to check the pro- 
gress of damage, if any. 

My microscope showed a faint “erosion” 
ring just forward of the chamber, not to be 
seen in ordinary barrel inspection. The 
bore was spotless. Firing with ’scope sight 
showed the accuracy to be as good as that 
of a new rifle. Factory measurements 
showed a slight wear at the origin of the 
rifling just forward of the chamber. 

The factory continued the test on the 


return of the rifle until a half-million 
rounds had been poured through it, the ac- 
curacy said to be still fair. 

Measurement of such rifles, and rifles 
worn out by factory routine tests and los- 
ing their accuracy, proved that the wear 
all lay in the first 4% inch of the barrel, 
Tests then proved that by cutting off the 
barrel about 4 inch and then rechamber- 
ing and correctly head-spacing the rifle, the 
barrel then shot as good as new, and its 
life seemed to be without limit. 

3ut the dry, HiSpeed form of .22, chief- 
ly of course the Long Rifle, was not so 
happy in its lack of effect. 

This type of ammunition sold in large 
quantities to misguided riflemen or those 
to whom accuracy meant being able to hit 
a pie-pan at 100 yards. The dry bullets 
made it possible to dump a box into a pock- 
et without the impression that you had also 
poured a few spoonfuls of melted butter 
with them. 

The HiSpeed also took the public fancy, 
for reasons I am still trying to figure out. 
Most of it, I think, was in the noise, being 
just over sound velocity and having that 
sharp crack that Low Speed or ordinary 
stuff lacked. HiSpeed actually has more 
punch at the receiving end, the muzzle 
energy being about 50 percent more than 
ordinary 1050 ft. stuff, it has a flatter tra- 
jectory, it has a shorter time of flight. 

On the other hand it costs more, it is 
more sensitive to cross-winds than low- 
speed, and its accuracy does not average 
up with low-speed stuff. 

Definite tests as to the destructive effect 
of dry, HiSpeed stuff have never been re- 
ported, but one of our arms companies ad- 
vised me that they would ruin a match rifle 
in a “few hundred rounds.” Just how many 
is a few hundred I don’t know but evidently 
this arms company, making fine match 
rifles and also dry, HiSpeed Long Rifle 
stuff, did not approve of it for gilt-edge 
barrels. 

And “ruin” for a match rifle means noth- 
ing more than one which won’t group in 
better than 2 inches at 100 yards, which is 
a lot better than some cheaper, ordinary 
rifles will do when new. 

So the matter is chiefly of importance 
to the match small-bore man with his fine 
barrel. The popular idea of accuracy is a 
very sketchy one, and it is so confused with 
bum shooting by the owner, poor sights and 
positions that don’t show anything of the 
accuracy rifles are supposed to have, that 
the proletariat is very, very easily satisfied. 
With a lot of shooters a rifle gets by very 
happily until it “starts to sling them in 
sideways.” This is thought to denote a rifle 
barrel not all it should be. Being rather 
finicky myself, I am inclined to agree. 

(To be concluded) 


USEFUL SUGGESTION 


H ERE’S a tip that may prove useful to 
quail hunters visiting in the south 
during the next few weeks. It has always 
been a problem to carry a few birds back 
home to give the folks a taste, and at the 
same time be sure of finding them in good 
condition upon arrival, The following let- 
ter comes from Colonel J. P. Barney, 
Field Artillery, U. S. A. z 

“For many years I have been hunting 
quail,” he writes, “and always have found 
it difficult to take a few birds home. This 
year I was told by an old Kentucky hunter 
about the following procedure, which he 
has used successfully for some years. | 
tried it out and it brought my quail home in 
perfect condition. Here it is: 

“Take along a wide-mouthed gallon 
thermos jug. As soon as you come in after 
your day’s hunt, pick the birds, then split 
them down the back, remove entrails, was 
each bird in soda and water and dry care- 
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-million fully. Dust each bird with salt and black 
, the ac- pepper and pack flat in the thermos jug. 


j 


Cover the birds with waxed paper and put | oe ah | As 
id rifles in one pound of dry ice. This will freeze the ] fy is <7 5 
and los- birds and needs to be renewed every third ea “eG Fe 





1e wear day. ‘ - 
: barrel. “Also, you may be interested to know ‘ 4 
off the that I used the new Winchester rifled-slug 
hamber- cartridge in my 20-bore this season; got a 
rifle, the shot at a fine buck at about seventy yards 
and its and took him clean as a whistle.” 
2, chiet GUNNER’S VERSE 
> Ot SO 
UTDOOR poetry is either very very 
in large good, or very very bad; and very very 
or those little of it (1 might add) is very very good. 
le to hit Once in a blue moon, however, an all-wool, | 
y bullets Grade-A verse-builder comes along who 
0 a pock- knows a lot about the wild things of the 
had also thicket and hedgerow—and something, too, 
d butter about the heft of a gun. 
Such a poet appears to be Edward Weis- 
lic fancy, miller, whose book of poetry The Deer 
gure out. Come Down was published recently. 
ise, being Here’s a sample of the book’s contents, 
ving that entitled Burial: 
ordinary 
las more I have heard the foxes, 
> muzzle when everything was still, 
1ore than lost and wild and squalling 
atter tra- off behind the hill, 
flight. (the dark wind breathing 
ore, it is a subtle taint of musk, 
han low- and wild rose petals 
- average shaking in the dusk). 
I have picked my gun up, 
‘ive effect and slipped to where they pass 
- been re- with dainty little footsteps 
vanies ad- weaving through the grass ; 
atch rifle and when the world was quiet 
1OW many and the grass stained red , 
evidently I have a the foxes— Wa +p raage of small-bore shooting agstedl 
ne match the sly and tawny foxes— + he lens Meson pe = s your best opportunity to 
ong Rifle the little, grinning foxes— Western .22° uch extra sport you can have with 
gilt-edge lying still and dead. | ——s Super-X Saves Trappers’ Pelts! 
Super-X smokeless .22’s have every desired fea- | The Super-X Lubaloy-coated bul- 
ans noth- When I die, defend me ture for small game and pest cheatin. Terrific let. 8ives maximum expansion after 
group in with no earthen mound power! Greater speed! Longer range! Make stalk- tS Gases tonee ® 
, which is (the wild rose petals ing easier. An invisible bullet lubricant insures minimizes damage to the pelts. ‘ 
ordinary wither on the ground) ; perfect functioning in automatic rifles and pistols. 
cover me but lightly Lengthens barrel life. Trappers prefer Super-X 
nportance with leaves and yellow grass, because the bullets give maximum expansion after 
th his fine and let the little foxes penetrating the hide. Super-X saves the pelt. 
iracy is a see me as they pass. : ; : 
‘used with This be the burial Western match cartridges have outstanding ad- 
sights and of his who loves and kills: vantages for both indoor and outdoor target 
ing of the I would have them eat my heart shooting. They're super-accurate and SMOKE- 
have, that and scuttle to the hills : LESS. You can shoot them indoors without dis- 
y satisfied. and when my eyes fall open, comfort. You can use economical Western Stand- 
is by very brimming with the rain, ard Long Rifle .22’s in target practice, then switch 
them in I will see the foxes— to Western SUPER-MATCH for match shooting 
1ote a rifle the slim and tawny foxes— without ange your rifle sights! Both have 
ng rather the little, hungry foxes— lead lubricated bullets. 
oan » he 4 : : 
agree. stealing here, again. roy Soaps for full particulars of Western Smokeless, For Indoor Shooting! 
_Mr. Weismiller’s book of poems is pub- . —_—— You can use the Western Standard 
ION lished by the Yale University Press. It The 1936 National Small-Bore Rifle and Pistol Cham- Sanday Sad the Wenece SUPER- 
costs $2. If you like the sample re bionships were both won with Western, Certainly am- comfort to yourse! ont iow 
: y ample published munition so accurate and stable th 7 ji 7 elf and fellow 
e useful to here, it should be worth not less than ten championships is the kind Prov rode 4 sheott scent shooters. Both are SMOKELESS! 
the south dollars. If you don’t like the sample, it ‘ Have lead lubcicased Bultets, 
1as always wouldn’t be worth ten cents. —B. N. 
birds back 
a BURNISHING THE BORE 
owing let- OF THE NEW .22 
» 
- Barney, By James V. Howe 
n hunting Author of “The Modern Gunsmith” 
uve a VERY modern rifle, as it comes from | 
cky hunter iob ee factory, is a fine precision 
which he ian Po has been so much advance in | 
> year a ot Of building good guns that even | ~~ RR «ARO i> PUES E DSR AIT: 
«st home it in priced job today is equal to some WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
J igher-priced guns of former days. | Dept. B-22, East Alton, Illinois, 


= gallon tvertheless, there is one operation the Mail full particulars of Western .22-caliber ammunition to: 
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then split he Fn tb his medium-price weapon 
ails, was ad Amgen give him better accuracy, 
: ’ enable him to enjoy the satisfaction 


; care ; ; 
1 dry < Personally making his good gun better. | 
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Your rifle barrel, as it comes to you in 
your new .22, is as good as modern ma- 
chinery can make it. High-priced guns 
come with barrels already hand-lapped. 
Target rifles like the Winchester 52 and 
the new Remington 37 are hand-lapped 
at the factory. The less-costly though ex- 
cellent .22 rifle—used both as target arm 
and hunting companion—can be made to 
yield its maximum of accuracy by bur- 
nishing the inside of the barrel yourself. 

Hand-lapping, which is the technical 
name for burnishing the inside of the 
barrel, calls for a little time and trouble. 
Hand-lapping simply brings out all the 
inherent accuracy of the rifle. 

It is humanly impossible to make the 
grooves in a rifle barrel microscopically 
identical. The four or six grooves made 
by consecutive cuts of the same tool in the 
rifling head show individual differences. 
These differences are caused by tiny local 
irregularities in the mixing of the alloys, 
all resulting in microscopic variations in 
the nature of the scraped or cut surface 
of the finished groove. Also, cutters used 
for rifling barrels have a tendency to be- 
come dull suddenly, often all at once, after 
a certain number of cuts have been made. 


F it is possible to collect the bullets 

fired from one barrel, they will be found 
engraved with the “evidence” of how the 
tool changed as it passed through the bar- 
rel. These lines must be eliminated in the 
groove of that barrel by a lapping opera- 
tion, which can be accomplished by any 
owner of a gun. 

First, measure the bore with a lead 
bullet pushed through it, and keep this as 
your master measurement for checking 
purposes. Then completely strip the metal 
parts from the gunstock. 

In lapping any form of a spiral-groove 
barrel, you must first cast a lap on the 
end of a steel rod. The bore must be thor- 
oughly cleaned and a suitable lapping- 
rod made, the best being from a length of 
drill rod, which will pass freely through 
the barrel. File one end of this rod square 
for a length of three inches and deeply 
notch the sharp edges so the lead will be 
held firmly. Attach a handle to the other 
end. The handle isn’t important—your 
own ingenuity will take care of that. 

Here’s how to attach the lead to the end 
of the lapping-rod. Run the lapping-rod 
through the barrel from the breech and 
file a groove just below the 3-inch jag- 
ged tip. Put a piece of cotton string in 
this groove so that the lead will not run 
down into the bore. Draw the rod back 
into the bore until the jagged tip is a half- 
inch below the surface of the muzzle. 

If you have a bench vise, clamp the 
barrel in a vertical position between its 
felt jaws. If you haven’t a bench vise, 
see if you éan get the use of one—it will 
help greatly. Warm the muzzle of the 
barrel slightly, preferably with a gasoline 
torch, as far down as the groove where 
the string is wound. The required tempera- 
ture is around 350 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
warming is done to prevent the !ead from 
shrinking and at the same time to give a 
full and perfect lap. Pour melted lead care- 
fully into the bore, until it is flush with 
the muzzle, and allow it to cool before 
examining. 

Aliow a few minutes for the barrel to 
contract and then push the lead lap for- 
ward for examination. A word of caution 
—at no time allow the lap to be completely 
withdrawn from the bore. If this happens, 
you will have to cast a new one. 

Before withdrawing the lap far enough 
to allow you to inspect it, push it out from 
the muzzle for about 14-inch, and cut off 
the sprew, or excess, with a hack-saw, be- 
ing careful not to touch the muzzle with 
the saw. Then trim the end of the lap 
straight and push it out more than half 
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It happens every year ... you'd think shooters would learn 


way. Using a three-cornered file, make 
a number of light grooves around the 
lap, about %4-inch apart over this length, 
so that the lapping material can enter 
these grooves. A properly moulded lap 
will be a perfect cast of the lands and 
grooves inside the barrel. 

You are now ready to begin the actual 
process of lapping. Clamp the barrel hor- 
izontally in the vise and rest the muzzle 
on some kind of support. Push the end of 
the lap out of the muzzle again about % 
of an inch, and place a clamp on the rod 
at the breech end of the barrel, so the lap 
will not protrude any further from the 
muzzle. Put a small amount of gun oil 
on the lap, and work the lap back and 
forth in the barrel to have it function 
properly and turn easily in the grooves. 
The handle should turn freely, so that the 
lap will not ride on either side of the 
lands and around them too greatly. 


APPING is a polishing process—you 
burnish the inside of your barrel, and 
the proper abrasive or polishing material 
often depends on the condition of the barrel 
itself. A new barrel should be lapped with 
Vienna lime 95 per cent, optical emery 
No. 320-M, or finer, by weight, mixed 
with olive or sperm oil to the consistency 
of a light paste. This paste may be used 
freely on the lap. 

You lap the bore by grasping the auger- 
shaped handle with both hands, keeping 
up a steady motion back and forth, be- 
tween the back and front stops. You may 
continue this back and forth motion for 
three hours or a day, if the bore is true and 
straight ; but if the bore has tight and loose 
places, the lap must be worked over these 
tight spots with short even strokes. These 
places can be marked with chalk on the 
outside of the barrel, but the feel of the lap 
will indicate them also. It is difficult to de- 
tect these spots when the lap begins to wear 
down, so it will be advisable in such cases 
to take a rod of the same diameter as the 
bore, and upset the end of the lap slightly 
by lightly tapping the end of the lead. 
Then you may start the full length strokes 
again. From time to time, of course, re- 
new the abrasive paste on the lap. 


You might spend a week on this opera- 
tion to produce perfect results, but your 
judgment should be your guiding factor. 
When you think the job is finished, with- 
draw the lap, wipe the barrel clean, and 
inspect it. To clean the barrel chamber 
and receiver well, use gasoline first and 
then powder solvent, afterwards wiping 
dry. When the first lapping operation is 
completed, measure the bore by pushing 
through another lead bullet to see the dif- 
ference by comparison with the first bullet 
used as a check. I assure you that there 
will not be much difference in size, but 
the engraved “evidence” you found on the 
check bullet should be practically elim- 
inated. 

After this first lapping operation, cast 
another lap and finish the bore with cro- 
cus powder mixed with olive oil to the 
consistency of a paste. An hour of this 
work will produce a high luster, a mirror- 
like finish inside the barrel. 

You may find the lapping operation 
rather rough and dirty precision work, 
but you will have the pride of knowing 
that when your gun shoots at highest ac- 
curacy, you yourself can take a little bit 
of the credit. 


CAN THEY BE MADE 
FOOLISH-PROOF? 


OME people turn on the gas. Some step 

out of 40-story windows. Others com- 
bine 20-gauge and 12-gauge shells in 12 
gauge shotgun barrels and go boom. 

In the latter case, of course there is al- 
ways the chance that the whole business 
was accidental and they didn’t actually 
mean to do it. But every year, as the gun- 
ning season rolls around, the fact of the 
matter remains that a lot of them do do tt 
As a result, fingers are subsequently miss 
ed. Once in a while it’s a whole hand. In 
an extreme case here and there, other parts 
of the anatomy are affected even more 
seriously. ‘ 

I don’t know what can be done with 
people who make such a foolish mistake 
as mixing 20- and 12-gauge shells in the 
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same gun. Maybe this whole business is 
just one phase of nature’s law of “the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

There are those right now who feel that 
a “Noble” prize should go to the Reming- 
tons for their recent effort to eliminate the 
cause of such calamities. : 

Just in case you haven't already seen 
them, the Remingtons are printing “20” 
and “28” in big, big black type on the 
paper bodies of their 20- and 28-gauge 
shells. J : 

Maybe the only fool-proof way out of 
the problem would be to make all 20-gauge 
guns with square bores—and then make 
square shells to fit ‘em. However, this 
might pan out just as impractical as the 
talking parrot who laid square eggs— 
you remember the story. : 

The Remingtons, of course, are just 
shrewd business folks. After all, a custom- 
er who busts himself wide open through a 
foolish gun accident is temporarily (at 
least) removed from circulation as an ac- 
tive buyer of guns and shells. 

The illustrations on the opposite page 
offer eloquent evidence of what happens 
when a 20-gauge shell is dropped into a 
12-gauge chamber—and then a 12-gauge 
shell is dropped in on top of that! 

The unfortunate shooter in this case is a 
close personal friend of the Editor of this 
Department. This gunner habitually fires 
his left barrel first, pulling the hind trig- 
ger, which habit probably saved the loss 
of two or three fingers on the left hand— 
yet he’s only lucky that the blown-out 
left barrel didn’t also throw shot in his 
eyes. 

The shooter was lucky—even though the 
thumb on his left hand was badly riddled. 
Forty-seven pellets of No. 8 shot were 
driven into the flesh. Miraculously, neither 
bone was broken nor tendon severed. Fif- 
teen of the shot pellets were taken out 
after the X-ray was made. But 32 pellets 
remain in his hand. Removal of these was 
thought to be too severe a trial for the 
surrounding tissue to endure at the time. 
These may cause sufficient trouble in the 
future to call for removal. 

No way this Department knows of will 
make a loaded gun 100-per-cent foolproof. 
But every little bit helps—and the new 
Remington rule of printing large-type iden- 
tification on the paper part of all 20- and 
28-gauge shells deserves much credit. 

—Bos NICHOLS 


CALIBRE-GUESSERS 


© a feger way to figure out the calibre 
of a rifle is to look at the little hole 
in the muzzle and make a fairly good guess. 
But before making such a guess, read the 
following letter from Winchester’s vice 
president, Ed Pugsley: 

“I thought you might be interested,” 
writes Mr. Pugsley, “in the enclosed pho- 


tograph of what happens when a .35 cal- 
ibre Remington automatic shell is fired in 
a 348 calibre Model 71. This is not a de- 
sirable combination, as you can see, al- 
though when we tried it out here (as a 
result of a complaint from the field) the 
rifle Stood up with the exception that the 
Spring cover on the magazine opening 
was blown out by the rush of gas. 

This is just another reminder of the 
desirability of using the cartridge for 
Which the gun is chambered.” 
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MOSSBEAG announces 
Two NEW Rifles 


The first .22 cal. rifles ever built 
in BOTH right- and _ left-hand 
STANDARD models. 


NEW FEATURES 

—New Semi-hammerless speed lock. 
—New thumb safeties. 
—New hardened cam actions. 
—New oil finished stocks with 

cheek piece and quick detachable 

swivels, 
Model 43. 8 shot clip type target rifle; heavy 26 in. IDENTICAL TWINS 
barrel; external adjustment for trigger pull. Special for either RIGHT- or 
Lyman 17A and 57M % minute click peep sight LEFT-HAND Shooters 


equipment with selective aperture dise. Four position 

plate for front detachable swivel. $19.95. 

Model 46A. Famous Recreation Model. A tubular repeater for all lengths of .22 cal. 
ammunition. Also has 26” tapered barrel, ramp front and micro-click peep sight with 
selective aperture disc. $13.85. Model 46A-LS same as 46A but with Lyman sights as 


on 

TRUE LEFT-HAND MODELS 
Models 143 and L46-LS. True left-hand twins of Models 43 and 46A-LS. These models 
have been completely reversed; bolt levers, ejection. cheek pieces, actions. peep sights 
and scope locations opposite to right-hand models. Take new Mossberg left-hand scope 


mounts, 
NEW LOW SCOPE PRICE 


Mossberg 6C4. Four-power telescope sight. Now made with micrometer click adjustments 
and at a new low price. $6.95. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
322 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 


LYMAN 4 Power Scope $10. 


No. 422 EXPERT a 


Only popular priced : 
scope for .22 rifles with oa a ty Bg 
Bausch & Lomb lenses, 





2018961 


; ‘ Send for free folder of the 422 
With low, high or flat side receiver bases. Mention make, model Pvpreur. -- r &6 
and caliber of rifle and state if you wish to use scope without EXPERT; also 5A, 5 power scope 


“ . ange and 10X TARGETSPOT for super 
removing metallic sights. Sold by sporting goods dealers. accurate target shooting. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


THE WORLD’S BEST 222 cai rine 
$2395 MARLIN 39 The Choice of Experts and Professional Shooters 
ie 25 Shot Repeater 


The only lever action .22 caliber repeater in the world and for years has been 

the choice of expert shooters for hunting small game such as rabbits, squir- 

rels, crows, hawks, foxes, ete., and target shooting up to 200 yards. You will 

love this rifle the minute you see it. Holds 25 short, 20 long or 18 long rifle cartridges; 

regular or high speed loads; 24-inch octagon barrel with Ballard type rifling, which is 

credited as the best. Take down; side ejection; silver bead front sight; Rocky Mt. rear sight. Weight 

about 5% pounds. Send your order today, only $23.95. $2 deposit required on all C.O.D.'s. 

REMINGTON Model 25A Slide Action: 25/20—32 20—18%”" or 24” barrels. New! $19.95 
COLT NEW SERVICE: 44/40 galiber 5%” and 45 caliber 4%” barrel, blue. New! 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. (Free—New Catalog) C-52 Warren St., New York City 











RE-LOADING 


You can read about the fascination of making your own 
ammunition in our 


NEW 1937 Catalog & Hand Book > 


Shows practically every Sight and Scope on the market. Gives at 
complete Reloading and Remodeling information. Illustrates Shoot- — 
ing Accessories of every description. Much valuable information 
for Shooters. git 
Send 20c for this fine new Catalog & Hand Book. The 20c partially covers cost of pub- 
lishing and mailing—the 20c will be refunded on your first order. Canada requests send 25c. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 359 Hayes St., San Francisco, California 








“Who ever saw a broken Lefever?“ 


FOR 1937—a selection of 

modernized game, skeet, 
and trap guns backed with record reliability—75 year 
old Lefevers are still in use! Singles $17.20 up. Doubles 
$30.95 up. 6c stamps for catalog. 


Lefever Arms mpany, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Enjoy the thrill of | 
cutting the bull’s-eye 


Get down behind a set of Lyman target 
sights on the indoor range if you expect 
to hit the tens and X’s. Especially if 
you are new at the game, start with Ly- 
man precision sights made by shooters 
for shooters—the accepted standard 
for over 50 years. Write for full infor- 
mation. Give the make, model and cali- 
ber of your gun. 


TARGET CLICK SIGHTS 


Field & Stream—February, 19 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FIRE ’EM IN SAME CHAMBER 


In reloading for my .30-06, .30-40 and 8 mm. 
rifles, is it necessary for me to resize the full 


length of the case? 


J. M. (New York) 


Ans.—It is not advisable to 


previously shot in, 


resize the full 
length of these cartridge cases. In the first place, 
repeated resizing of the full length of a case tends 
to make the metal brittle. Second, reloaded car- 
tridges should be fired in the same rifle they were 
in. If you take cases that have 





A Service to Readers 


THs department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











used a friend’s gun, an old 12-gauge of modified 
choke. Right then I began bringing down }j 
I switched back to my own gun and the Only shot 
after that was a long, hard shot which they gj 
missed, but which I killed. Was it just that } 
caught on how to shoot birds when j borrowed 
the other gun, or is my own gun too good for me 
B. P. (Minnesota) 


Ans.—You were simply bird-shy. Yoy had 
never shot pheasant before going into the field 
that morning. Naturally you got a little br 
flustered. As the day wore on and you got x 
customed to the sight and sound of the birds 
you started killing. You simply recovered from 
“stage panic’ and began deliberately putting th 
bead on the target. 

SHooTinG Epztor, 


A CASE OF SKEET-ITIS? 


When I wrote you some time ago I thought] 
had the answer to all the troubles that have bese 
my short and varied shooting career; that is, as fg 
as shotguns are concerned. My guns, a 20-gauge 
Winchester and a 12-gauge Scott, are stocked 
just right and fit me like the paper on the wall 
At skeet my scores run from 18 to 22 with misgs 
occurring at no particular station. All this sounds 
fine, but here is the fly in the soup! This pag 


fall I couldn’t hit the side of a barn in the field 
On both partridge and wooedcock I couldn't seem 
to connect at all. The few woodcock I got wer 
with the second barrel and the_only partridge 
was with the second barrel also. Last year I had 
no such trouble and had fewer opportunities, | 
hunt over a very good dog. Most of my shots 
were open close ones. I don’t know whether it 
was the roar of the grouse getting away ing 
hurry or not, but I usually had plenty of wam 
ing from the dog—often walked out in front of his 
point. Many of the shots were straight-away in 
the open and I would blaze away with both bar 
rels. I have a feeling that maybe I was trying tp 
shoot too fast, but couldn't seem to control my. 
self. I feel now that I was shooting before I was 
on the bird properly. Do you think this was my 
trouble? Also, could you suggest a remedy? — 
P. W. (Massacuusetts) 


been fired in one rifle, then reload them and try 
to fire them in another rifle in the same calibre, it 
is quite possible they'll fit each other’s chambers 
badly, or maybe not at all. I know of two .25 
Roberts rifles, both bored by the same custom gun- 
smith and both chambered with the same tool, 

| yet one of these rifles will not take the other’s 
reloaded case. 





Brings sight close to eye. 
Adjustable forward and 
rearward. % min. clicks. 
Win. 52. Stevens Walnut 
Hill, $13.00. 


TARGET 
FRONT 
SIGHT 


17A Hooded. 9 in- 
terchangeable in- 
serts, $2.50. 


No. 48 Click sight permits 
remarkably straight shoot- 
ing. Fine adjustment to cen- 
ter on bull’s-eye. % min. 
clicks, Win. 52, Sav. 1933. 
ete. $13.00 : é 
For hunting, $11.50. SHootine Epiror. 


FAST SHOOTING ON QUAIL 





I am buying a Browning Over-and-Under 12- 
gauge with 26-inch barrels. As I am a very fast 
shot I want the pattern on the first barrel to open 
as quickly as possible. Is there much advantage 
of the cylinder over the improved-cylinder in this 
respect? I understand the pattern is irregular in 
a cylinder-bored barrel. Would this be noticeable 
at, say, 15 yards? 


See the Lyman Sight Catalog 
for complete line of hunting 
and target sights. 64 pp. 
Sent for 10c. Also free folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Ans.—In all probability your trouble is that 
you have adopted a shooting style on the skeet 
field that is perhaps a trifle mechanical. When 
you got into the field this past season, in the fax 
of a game-bird roaring up out of its cover, your 
well-grooved, mechanical reflexes (acquired on the 
skeet field) suddenly got the jitters and went to 
pieces. Men who learn their shotgun shooting 
mostly from skeet are sometimes so affected. Me 
who learn their shotgun shooting in the field are 
seldom so affected. 


C. H. (PENNSYLVANIA) 


Ans.—In a 12-gauge quail gun, probably the 
best average combination is a 45 per cent choke 
on the under barrel and a 55 per cent on the over. 
However, I like wide-open cylinder. Killing quail 
at around 50-ft. range you don’t need to worry 
about blown pattern so long as you stick to stan- 
dard or light loads. 

If your timing is so fast that you seem to be 
busting your first bird badly, I'd recommend using 
a scatter-load in the first barrel; or do as I some- 
times do, go to a larger shot-size in the first barrel. 
If one cuts his birds to pieces on the first shot 
with 1%-ounce of chilled 8’s, he should go to the 
2%-dram l-ounce load of the same size shot—or 
go to the 3-dram 1%-ounce load of 6’s. 

No one likes to chop up his birds—and of course 
one should never try to change his timing. The 
proper solution is to adjust shot-loads and bar- 
rel-borings to your shooting style. 

SHOOTING 








Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—-make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—Skeet. 
Trap. Rifle 
and Revolver. 
Send for cat- 

alog. 
F. W. King Opt. Co, 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland. Ohio 


Can You Use This Man? 


28 years old. Christian. Good personality. 
Excellent sales ability backed up by com- 
mon sense. Enthusiastic and experienced 
sportsman. Better than average shot. 
Knows guns and ammunition. Now lo- 
cated in New York City. 

Box 12 % Fietp & STREAM 


SHootine Epzrtor. 


THE EARLY SPENCER REPEATER 
What do you know about the old-fashioned 
Spencer shotgun, pump model, as made by th 
Spencer Arms Company, Windsor, Conn., aml 
patented April 1882? Does it have any value a 
an oddity or an antiqu®, and is it in use today’ 


R. J. B. (Frorrpa) 








Ans.—The old Spencer has no particular valu 
from the antiquarian’s standpoint, It isn’t of 
enough, Neither is it rare. 

The old Spencer briygs back memories to me 
It was with this gun that I killed my first bir 
flying, a dove, and a crossing shot at that. It was 
the first pump-gun I ever handled and it’s a wor 
der I didn’t blow my head off with the “borrow 
I used. This old gun was so worn that you hadte 
close the action gently, very gently, or she'd at 
loose. You couldn't feed it from the magazine, 
therefore it was a single-shot affair, but vey 
deadly if pointed right. I remember one dy 
dove-hunting whe& I got particularly exasperated. 
It irked me to see ammunition wasted. My 9* 
tem was to drop a shell in the chamber, then et 
the action down as gently as possible. But on this 
day the old betsy cut three loads into the s 
fore I could get one to hold. This gun had a % 
inch full-choke barrel. I recall another occas 
when, out of a tall oak. it took one of the bigget 
fox squirreis I ever killed. 

SHOOTING 


Epiror. 


MAKE IT 12-GAUGE FULL-CHOKE 


Shooting through the duck season this year I 
used a 20-gauge Model 12 Winchester pump with 
26-inch barrel bored modified-choke. The early 
part of the season I did very well, but towards 
the last felt that I was either "way off, or under- 
gunned. Most of our shooting here is over flooded 
rice and barley fields. I want to get a gun ex- 
pressly for duck shooting, and while I have al- 
ways used the pump I’m open-minded on the sub- 
ject. I have considered getting a 12-gauge Model 
12 bored modified, or a Model 21 double-barrel 
55 and 65 per cent with single trigger and 28- 
inch barrels. 

Like most others who do not have time to 

New Method Gun Bluing Co. practice, | feel that a full-choke might be a little 
Box F. S. 50, New Method Bidg. | Close for me? , 

Bradford. Pa. J. H. W. 


The 20th Century Gun 


A fine 12 gauge English five-point ejector with a new 
system of taper boring and using a 2” shell. It de 
velops more velocity than the 2%" with a very even 
pattern, and light recoil. Send for folder. Discounts to 
regular dealers 
KIMBALL ARMS COMPANY 
222 Cambridge Rd. Woburn, Mass. 
Sole American Agents 


“TINLETTED GUN 





Makes old guns like nen 
Will not injure steel. 
No heating is necessary $ .00 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular 
“What Gunamiths Say”’ 


(CALIFORNIA) Eprtor. 








Ans.—Your late-season disappointment was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the ducks were 
getting smarter and more wary after being shot in- 
to repeatedly. Others beside yourself found duck 
shooting a bit difficult this year. The birds were 
hard to bring in, live decoys being barred and 
only blocks permitted. The more cautious species 
are less likely to decoy within easy killing range. 
Because of this, the unfortunate loss of cripples 
will probably run unusually high this year. 

Get yourself a 12-gauge duck gun. Have it 
bored a tight full-choke. Stick to the pump gun. 
You are used to that. Also, I think single-barrel 
alignment is best for duck shooting, although 
there will be those who disagree with me on this 
—and perhaps with good reason. 

Snootine Epitor, 


SOFT VERSUS CHILLED SHOT 


You were kind enough to explain to me 
cently on the subject of shotgun muzzle-attach 
ments. I wonder if you will give me the be 
of your advice and experience on another matte 

Ever since I first started shooting birds (quail) 
I have heard it said by the old heads that chile! 
shot will not stop quail as effectively as will st 
shot. I might say that I have formed the sam 
opinion, but my experience is limited inasmuch a 
I have used chilled shot very infrequently. Since 
I have been shooting skeet for the past year @ 
two I have heard many arguments, in favor 0 
chilled shot, principally that they make a mot 
even pattern than do soft shot. I have shot fir 
patterns with each type and frankly I cant # 
any difference. The ammunition makers say 
there are a few more chilled shot pellets to the 
ounce than soft, but if the old belief that wot 
shot will flatten out and stop a bird, wher 
chilled shot will often go through the bird with 
out serious immediate damage is true, 1 a@ 
clined to continue the use of soft shot. To ™ 











RECOVERY FROM STAGE-FRIGHT 


nd $5 for Stoeger Peerless Wainut Stock for Enfield, 
Kr Completely 
it guaranteed. Immed: 


ringfield, 
French Walnut y . Quali 
Stocks of other 


finished Stock $12. ‘ . 
" inte delivery. I bought my first shotgun this fall—a Reming- 
— . | ton Model 31 repeater, 16-gauge, full-choke. On 

* env > ae Oe P Oe / ge my first pheasant trip I had several chances at 
A. F. 5 Poon: vey . birds, but missed every time. The second day I 
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there’s nothing worse than wounding a your shooting. You will learn to shoot with this 


ing down bird and leaving it. - single-barrel gun quicker than if you use a 
nd the only she ' W. H. M. (AcaBama) double or a repeater. Use nothing but the 2!4- 
which they gj dram l-ounce load of 6’s on rabbit and pheasant 
; it just that } Ans.—The controversy over soft shot versus and 8’s on quail. 

hen I borrowe chilled shot is an old one, so old in fact that its Suootinc Epitor. 


lends it more importance than it de- 
he truth of the matter is, there isn’t 
difference if any between the two. 


oo good for me? 


iquit, 
( MIN NeEsota) antiquity 


serves. T 
yery much 


NO WONDER SHE BALKS 


-shy. You had Chilled shot, because they deform less in the bar- I have a Remington 20-gauge automatic and 
g into the fied rel, do fly truer and do give a better pattern. have had an occasional malfunction due to non- 
ot a little bj This is more particularly true in heavily-choked ejection of the empty shell. Would you be so 
ind you got a. harrels. Where the soft shot pellets are wedged kind as to tell me the location of the steel ring, 
d of the birds, through the constriction of a full-choke barrel, bevelled on the inside, which goes on the maga- 


the deflection shows up greatest. But in a 
ideopen cylinder gun it would be practically 
impossible to tell the difference—especially at 


zine barrel? I have been shooting the gun using 
the following set-up, starting at the receiver: 
First, the spring; next, the steel ring; then the 


recovered from 
tely putting the 


TING Eprtor, usual quail-shooting range of 15 to 30 yards. laminated brass-and-steel friction-ring; the bar- 
‘It is true that there are slightly more pellets rel; the forearm; and the cap. Is this correct— 
ITIS? per unit of weight of chilled shot than of soft shot. and how do you change the arrangement for 


On the other hand, the fact that soft shot deform 
more easily in the barrel causes them to make a 
dightly wider killing pattern, even though some- 
, rratic. 
) “The sensible view is to shoot the kind of shot 
suns, a 20-gauge you have confidence in. There is little difference 
ott, are stocked anyway, and confidence plays such a big part in all 
a wall, pos wingshooting. 
G 22 with misses 
. All this sounds 
soup! This pas 
yarn in the field 
I couldn’t seem 
cock I got wer 
only partridge 
Last year I had 
opportunities, | 
ost of my shots 
know whether it 
tting away ina 
plenty of wam 
ut in front of his 
straight-away in 
y_ with both bar 
» I was trying to 
n to control my- 
ing before I was 
ink this was my 
t a remedy? 
ASSACHUSETTS) 


r trouble is that 
yle on the skeet 
chanical. When 
-ason, in the face 
yf its cover, your 

(acquired on the 
ters and went to 
shotgun shooting 
so affected. Men 
g in the field are 


heavy shells? 
N. F. B. (Froripa) 


Ans.—You have the ring placed wrong for 
the use of standard loads. Placed in this position 
with bevel-side up (towards the muzzle) it is set 
for heavy loads. Take the barrel off and start 
over. Put the ring on the magazine spindle first, 
and put it on with the bevelled edge down (to- 
ward the butt). Now put on the spring. Then put 
on the friction-ring and assemble as before. 

With the ring in this position, if the gun seems 
to kick a little bit too hard, wipe all the oil off 
the spindle. Then you may find that the gun will 
again jam on you. You will presently disco: er 
just the right amount of lubricant to have on the 
spindle. I find that the average automatic works 
best when there is little or almost no lubricant 
on. But this of course depends on the age of the 
gun and how much the spindle has been worn. 
Test it until you find what’s right. 

Suootine Epitor. 


ago I thought] 
; that have bese 
sr; that is, as far 


EpITor, 
VELOCITY ACTS LIKE TNT 


Can you explain what happens when a high- 
yelocity bullet strikes flesh, to wreck it so com- 
pletely? I shot a small bird, a_starling, and che 
just exploded; wings and_ various parts flying 
every way. A crow upon being shot with it looked 
like a mangling machine had worked on him. I 
was shooting a Model 54 Winchester .22 Hornet. 
But after penetrating 10 inches of wood this bul- 
let still lett a small hole. Why does it so wreck 


a bird? 
J. A. CViretnta) 


Ans—A high-velocity bullet striking light 
tissue acts somewhat like high explosive. In 
“tissue” like wood, here the bullet is prevented 
from going to pieces and therefore exerts most of 
its energy in penetration. But where the tissue is 
too weak in structure to hold the bullet in the 
projected line of fire, here the energy escapes 
laterally, as well as along the projected line of 
fire, and the wreckage is terrific. 

SHootine Epitor. 


BORE OF THE .220 SWIFT 


SHOOTING 


CLAY TARGET AN ODD BIRD 


Last Sunday I shot clay pigeons for the first 
time. I broke three out of about fifty, using a 
Model 12 Winchester with modified barrel. There 
were three other men present, whom I taught to 


hitting on an average of 5 out of 10. But 
when we go gunning in the field I get more 
game than all of them put together. If you 
can give me a few points on clay-pigeon shoot- 
ing it will be greatly appreciated. 


birds for next Sunday. The way I miss those 
clay birds has me baffled. I do not know what 
the h—1 to do. I picked up Fietp & Stream 
and thought of you and decided to write. 

F. D. (DeLaware) 


Will you kindly give me the standard bore di- 
mensions of the .220 Swift? I would like to have 
the bore and groove diameter, the number of 
grooves, groove width, also the twist that’s used A. 
in the .220 Swift barrel. 


OTING Eprtor Ss , (issswoss Ans.—The clay target is a falling target, 
S. J. ¥. ¢ NoIs) whereas the bird in the field is invariably a 

REPEATER Ans—The bore diameter of the .220 Swift is ising target. I imagine a good deal of your 
29, groove diameter .226, number of grooves 6, "Ussing was due to this difference. You pulled 

the old-fashioned width of groove .074, and the twist is 1 turn in own deliberately on your target, waited a little 


too long, and by the time you let off the trigger 
the target had dropped beneath your pattern. 

Try speeding up your shooting a bit, just the 
way you shoot in the field when you are afraid 
the game is going to get away from you. The 
longer you wait on a clay target the harder it is to 
hit. A falling target is always a most difficult one 
to connect with. 


as made by ¢ 14 inches. 
dsor, Conn., a 
ave any value a 
it in use today’ 


. B. (Frortpa) 


Suootine Eprror. 
HEAVIER RIFLE HOLDS STEADIER 


I was all set to buy me a 99-T .300 calibre 
Savage for shooting deer, thinking that in the 
event I should ever get a trip to Canada for big- 
game shooting this weapon would answer me 
quite nicely; but on page 55 of the December 
issue I note you say “The 99-T weighs only 
about 6% pounds. Ideal for the saddle, but 
wouldn't recommend it for long-range work.” 
I'm wondering just what is meant by “long- 
tange work.” Would that be 300, 500, or 1000 


yards? 


o particular value 
pint. It isa’t of 
Suootinc Epitor. 


SNAP-SHOOTING BRUSH RIFLE 
Why don’t our rifle manufacturers put a ven- 


tilated rib, or a solid rib, on rifle’, the same as 
on a shotgun? I always shoot with both eyes open 


memories to me 
led my first birl 
1ot at that. It was 
ed and it’s a wor 
vith the “borrow 
rn that you had te 
ntly, or she'd ct 
ym the magazine, 

affair, but vey 
member one day 
larly exasperated. 

wasted. My s* 
hamber, then east 
ssible. But on this 
is into the sod be 
his gun had a 32 

another occasia 


one of the bigge# 


rifle at a moving target—snap-shooting at a deer, 
for instance—the rib on top of the barrel would 
prevent shooting too high. 

I tried something new this fall. I took a block 
of wood, bored a hole the same size as the barrel 
of my .32 Winchester Special, then cut the block 
in two and taped half of it on top of the gun 
barrel. It was about 12 inches long. I did some 
real shooting with this jolb—enough to know that 
the idea is sound. Now I am going to put a strip 
of wood or metal the full length of the barrel. I 
kiiled a 206-pound buck when he was going away 


C. S. (TENNESSEE) 


Axs—By referring to the light weight of the 
Savage Model 99-T I intended no criticism of 
this rifle’s inherent accuracy. I merely meant 
that the rifle is extra-light in weight and this 
makes it difficult to hold accurately at beyond 
lSbyard range. You can appreciate that a light 
tile is easily subject to jar, such as would be 
produced by wind, by slight movement of the 
shoulder muscles at the butt-plate, by movement 
of the fingers and hand on the grip and forearm 


ooTING Epttor. and the tension on the trigger, and by the im. in high gear. Two snap shots did the bo pe 
S of Se ee in falling. All these are tiny P. C. R. (Micu.) 
actors, but they grow into big variations by the i 
ED SHOT : ye & variz s by the al , L 
time the bullet travels out beyond 200-yard range. . Ans.—You are not at all unsound in your 
. ~ tion hevond 200-card raase te thn idea of having a rib on your rifle to aid in quick 
explain to me range, Se eee — 8 alignment in snap-shooting. My article in the 


run muzzle-attade 
ive me the boro 
on another matte 
oting birds (quail 

heads that chilled 
ctively as will sot 


August 1936 issue of Fretp & Stream, if you 
care to refer to it, will substantiate your view- 
point. You are going to see more ribbed barrels 
on revolvers in the future, too. Smith & Wesson 
did a beautiful job of this sort on the new .357 
Magnum. Harrington & Richardson have stan- 
dardized on the ribbed barrel for some time now. 
Also, D. W. King is now putting ventilated ribs 
on revolver barrels and at the same time install- 
ing his fine Patridge-type, red, illuminated 
front sight. 

I think a ribbed barrel on one of the new Model 
141 Remington pump-action rifies, in .35 Rem- 
ington calibre, and with the new 18'4-inch car- 
bine barrel—I think such a rifle as this would be 


Suootinc Eprtor. 
6S ON PHEASANT, 8’S ON QUAIL 


Next year I will be sixteen years old and I’m 
formed the same going fo obtain my first hunting license. I am 
mited inasmuch # a 2 in height and weigh 110 pounds. Which 
nfrequently. Sist = oT you advise me to use—a 16- or a 20- 
- the past year @ ye cannot handle a 12-gauge. I would also 
ments, in favor # = to know what Size shot to use for upland 
they make a mot a such as rabbits, quail, pheasants, and so 
t. 1 have shot ‘ 
rankly I can't # 
n makers say 


W. J. L. (Pennsytvanta) 


ANS.—Advise to one of the Win- 


shot pellets On chester Model 37 — 4 : a most deadly snap-shooting weapon on deer in 
Id ve pe: lo-gauge ik sete tare tel brushy cover—particularly for the man who is a 
a bird, , rind 2 - . < “ 
gh the bird with — . not use the heavy 1%-ounce loads pump-gun shooter on eS Ep1Tor 
is true, I am © but bee not because the gun won't stand it, . ’ . 


soft shot. To # use the heavy kick of the piece will hurt (END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 


shoot, one using a full-choke barrel, and they were | 


I have ordered a case of shells and 500 clay | 





at the trap and on grouse and ducks. Shooting a | 
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BETTER SKIS FOR BETTER SKIING 
Free Booklet 
HOW TO SKI 
Will Help 
You Learn 


Better skiing depends part- 

ly on_you, partly on your 
skis. You'll make the turns 
shorter, surer and in bet- 

ter form on Northlands. 
Choicest woods, scientific 
design and master crafts- 
manship guarantee 
“‘matched pair’’ 

Northlands ahso- 

lutely uniform in_ grain, 
weight. balance and limber- 
ness. ‘Controlled skiing’’ now 
possible for expert and novice 
alike. Look for the Northland 
Deerhead trade mark on better 


skis. é 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 
26 Merria 
St. Paul, 
Models for é 
Touring, Down-hill, q 
Slalom, Jumping and Racing _ 








The 
Latest on Reloading 


| 


| 
| 





To keep posted on the latest developments in re- 
loading, you will need this new and interesting 
edition of the Ideal Hand Book. From cover to 
cover, full of valuable information, tables and 
illustrations. 160 pages. Attractively bound. No 
reloader should be without Hand Book No. 32. 
Sent postpaid for 50c. Folder free. 


Everything you need for accurate reloading found 
in the line of Ideal Tools. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


Have Your 
Old Hunting 


Shoes Rebuilt 


for $9.85 


Send us your old leather 
top rubbers and we will 
attach our 1937 Hunting 
Rubbers, repair and water- 
proof tops, put in new laces 
and return postpaid for 
$2.85. If west Mississippi, 
add 15c. Same guar- 
antee as new shoes. 


Write for Catalog 
L. L. BEAN, Inc. rrecront MAINE 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 
TAN YOUR HIDE 


"TT Sbcasioment and experience 

of the world’s largest Tanners 

and Taxidermists will cost you no 

more—and satisfactory results are 

assured. 

Any kind of animal hide orskin tanned and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 
etc. Taxidermy and head mounting are among 
our specialties. We also make furcoats,furand 
fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
750 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











Every 
| nw ied), 





aeons ocr onee 
A. F. STOEGER, inc.,so7 10 Ave, new vous, 1.7. 
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Getting Those Last 20 Targets 


HE novice shotgun shooter does 

well enough if he breaks only 25 per 

cent of his targets the first time he 

steps on a skeet field. One thing 
above all, never should he feel fussed or 
embarrassed over what he regards as his 
poor performance. Let him bear in mind 
that many good skeet shots have trod the 
same path in the past. Maybe it was a few 
years ago, maybe only a few months. Some 
learn quite rapidly, others require a little 
more time—and these latter no doubt are 
held back in direct proportion to the 
amount of confusion and embarrassment 
they are capable of feeling. 

The average skeet shooter, starting in, 
gets along fairly rapidly until he reaches 
around the 80-per-cent mark. From there 
on the going gets tough. 

Killing four out of every five 
taking them as_ they 
come, is good shooting. 
But of course every skeet 
shooter, as he gets bet- 
ter acquainted with the 
game, realizes that 80- 
per-cent scoring will not 
get him anywhere in 
competitive shooting. 

It is when the shooter 
begins his climb up to- 
ward the pinnacle, start- 
ing anew from the 80- 
per-cent point, that prog- 
ress seems to be slow. 
And progress is slow 
from this point because 
the shooter is not held 
back by big things so 
much as by /ittle things. 

Big, obvious faults are 
easier to see—sometimes 
easier fo correct—than 
little, obscure faults. 

Of course, if you have 
a watchful-eyed coach 
(whom you are paying 
so much an hour to look 
you over) this man will 
probably uncover some, 
or all, of these hard-to- 
perceive faults that are 
holding you back. For this reason I be- 
lieve that the day of the paid skeet coach 
is here, and that from now on we are go- 
ing to find the professional coach more 
and more in demand. 

Obviously the careful student of skeet 
will always do his utmost to unravel his 
own particular problem. More often than 
not, however, he will find he has a ten- 


targets, 


From eighty per cent on 
the going gets tough 


dency to run up blind alleys, although 
one of analytical turn of mind can do 
much for himself and will also get a lot 
more fun out of accomplishing proficiency 
alone and unaided. At the same time, 
even this shooter will make faster prog- 
ress, I feel, if he puts himself in the hands 
of a competent coach—and by a competent 
coach I mean not one of mere self-ac- 
claimed reputation. 

Here’s a sample of the sort of 
good coach can correct: 

This particular shooter has a long neck 
and insisted on using a gun of fairly short 
stock, because this is the kind of a gun he 


fault a 


Coach Schaefer jaaterl awa & Fitch heating aah Long Ieland 


likes to use in the field. He is essentially 
a snap shot in the field. Now, while snap- 
shooting produces good results anywhere, 
either on skeet targets or on game, this 
style of shooting will not result in really- 
high skeet averages. It is not dependable on 
a long grind because it burns up too much 
nervous energy. So the long-necked shoot- 
er with the short-stock gun was persua- 


ded to get his head down to his gun-stok 
and do a little more precision aiming o 
the skeet field. And it was then that he 
began to make some misses that were hari 
to explain. 

At first it was thought that he wa 
cross-firing, but this theory was discarded 
after a bit. Up to this point he had been 
trying to do all of his own thinking. Then 
one day he went to a professional coach 
This coach, in two rounds of skeet, per- 
ceived that what the shooter actually Was 
doing was canting his gun. By forcing his 
face down on the comb on a short stock, 
what with his long neck, he was actually 
canting his double-gun upward on the 
right side. 

The coach circumvented this fault with- 
out the shooter having to part with his 
favorite field gun—simply by advising him 

to put the right fost 
about 18 inches back ¢ 
the left and to lean pret- 
ty well forward on the 
left foot (with left knee 
slightly bent) when call- 
ing for the target. Th 
his long neck stretched 
outward (instead of be 
ing bent sharply down 
ward) and the gun-stock 
came easily up to his 
cheek without the cant 
ing produced by the 
former cramped stance 


HE same kind of 

advice was given to 
a shooter who also had 
a long neck and wh 
wore glasses. It wa 
found that this shooter, 
when he leaned well for- 
ward on the left foot an 
kept his right foot be 
hind, found his face ina 
more nearly vertical pr 
sition, so that he was mit 
hunched over and | 
ing sharply oblignch 
through the upper rima 
the right spectacle les 
This shooter shot with both eyes op 
a when the upper rim of the horn tram* 

his spectacles blurred vision om 
right side, naturally he had only the lef 
eye remaining with full visual power 
and obviously this left eye occas 
pulled him into a cross-fire. 

Another shooter of my acquaintance had 

a habit—still has it, in fact—of “ 


“i 
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cquaintance ha 
act—of “Jeading 


with his shoulder.” By this I mean, instead 
of swinging his gun from the fixed pivot- 

int of his shoulder, actually he swings 
from a moving point. Unconsciously he 
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will swing this shoulder (in fact, his whole | 


body) in the direction of the target's 
fight. Imagine the complex problem this 
presents: Of shooting at a moving target 
from a moving position, Three or four 
times every round of skeet this shooter 
would formerly do this trick, and generally 
he would do it on a right-swinging target. 
And every time he did it he would score 
a miss. Even yet, after his coach has re- 


peatedly cautioned him to be on the look- | 


out for it, he will fall back into the old 
habit; and invariably, every time he does 
it—up goes another goose-egg on his score | 
sheet. Nevertheless he’s getting better, | 
and eventually may overcome it. 

Still another shooter had a_ nervous | 
habit of calling for his target in a loud | 
explosive tone. His shout of Pull! was | 
powerful enough to rattle his diaphragm. | 
In fact, it was loud enough to rattle the 
insides of bystanders, but as these were 
not shooting it didn’t bother them. But 
when this shooter adopted and became 
accustomed to a “Pull” call that requires 
little or no muscular effort, his scoring 
average started to climb. It is less dis- 
turbing to call “Pull” from the top of the 
throat rather than from the bottom down 
deep in the lungs. 

Of course physical and mental make-ups 
vary tremendously and one can’t lay down 
any general rule to be followed by every- 
body. One shooter may bellow like a bull 
for his target and make fine scores. In 
fact, 1 know one such shooter, and I think 
I know why he does his bellowing. He 
has a pent-up inner nervousness and his 
“war-whoop” seems to quiet this down. 
If he didn’t bellow like a bull, in all proba- 
bility he would be inwardly quaking in| 
anticipation of the target’s appearance, | 
with faulty scoring bound to follow. 

Everything depends on the shooter’s per- | 
sonal make-up. This is why each shooter is | 
an individual problem and really requires 
the time and study of a professional coach | 
if he is to be helped into the higher-score 
brackets. 

The professional coach is the man to 
see. You pay him hard cash and therefore 
haye the right to demand results. More- | 
over, such a coach is just as eager to show | 
results in your particular case as you are to 
have him—because his bread-and-butter 
income depends on an ever-widening circle 
of satisfied clients. 

Turn a deaf ear to most amateur advice, 
sincere and well-meant though you know it 
to be. After all, if you suddenly developed 
an unexplainable ache or a pain you would | 
scarcely consult a layman friend about it. | 
You'd go to a professional M.D. And per- 
haps some of those who haven't yet got 
beyond the 80-per-cent skeet average will 
be willing to admit that they really are 
afflicted with a very definite ache or pain. 

t would you call it a pang? 
—Bos NICHOLS 








NEXT MONTH 


Letters from all parts of the country 
(coming into this Department in response 
to last month’s comment on Bill Foster’s 
resignation as President of the N.S.S.A.) | 


for Skeet, Field & Trap 


FOR the first time you can now get an Over and Under for 
less than $75. 

Fewer Parts—Marlin found a way to build a simplified design 
with many less parts, greater dependability and a new low manu- 
facturing cost. 

This amazing new shotgun is sturdy, trustworthy, built for a 
lifetime. Ward-hitting, and delivers an evenly distributed shot 
pattern. Ferfect proportions, nicely balanced, points easily and 
handles fast. Matted top barrel, engraved receiver. Genuine Amer- 
ican black walnut stock and forearm, beautifully finished. 

Barrels: 26 and 30 in. lengths. 26 in. Special Skeet and Field 
boring; 30 in. top barrel, full choke; bottom barrel, modified. 

Backed by Marlin’s great reputation since 1870 as 
America’s outstanding gunmakers. 
Write for detailed specifications. 


992 Willow St. New Haven, Conn. 


DVER and UNDER 


12 Gauge 
MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 








| Protect YOUR Gun... 
wih HOPPE’S No.9 


Cleans barrels quickly, thoroughly. 

Removes leading, metal fouling, pre- 

vents rust. Apply with 

HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 
Size-cut choice canton flannel, in 
dustproof carton. And keep the ac- 
tion smooth-working and fast with 

4 HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 
Light, pure, penetrating. Won’t 
gum. Also cleans and polishes 
Send for SAMPLES: No. 9, 10c; 
Oil, 15c; Patches, 25c—mention 
size. Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKES ONE GUN RIGHT 
FOR ANY SHOOTING 


The Poly Choke makes any pump or 
automatic an all round gun—right 
for any shooting. Instantly finger ad- 
justed to any choke desired. No tools, 
no loose parts, does not affect balance 
of gun. 


Send today for Folder FS. 
THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave. 

















Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 

10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


Hartford, Conn 





For Every Kind of 
Game 











- Ne ae ee from 
Hickory Ridge Top Skis! $9.95 pr. Squirrel to Elephant 
— Prepaid Twelve calibres for every 

: n . , Sporting Need. Send for 

wea pean On. $3.75 Hand Book and Catalog. 

veces ptepaid pr. 1.69 Prices, $71 up 
Other calibres built to order Pacific Coast Representative 
D.W. KING GUN SIGHT CO., 171 end St.. San Prancisco, Cab 

R. F, SEDGLEY, Inc. ( st. 1897) 

2308 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa.————— 


Adjustable Ski Bindings 
Tonkin Cane Ski Poles 


Model S4 cal. 2 
‘ Swift... 47.90 Weaver Riflescopes! 
No. 298 11.70, No 355 10.00, No. 330 net 27.50 

10% discount Scopes, Sights, ing Tools. Gun List Free! 

d 250 for Iustrated Trophy Catalog. 50% discount. 


J. Warshal & Sons, First at Madison-H, Seattle, Wash. 


+A) FURS TANNED LAO 




















Let a reliable 36-year-old firm tan 

your valuable furs and trophies. 

Lowest cost, finest work. Satisfac- 

tion Guaranteed. We make coats, 
scarfs, robes. Write today for New FREE 
Illustrated Booklet. 


GLOBE TANNING CO., Dept. D, Des Moines, lowa 


MERIT 2.50%" 2 


The Best 


4 oH. OSE! N 
FF ures! a aly 
Fer > CLOSE the 8) j 
y NG IRIS SHUTTER 
aperture best suited 
shooting conditions! TE: Don 
- RECOMMENDED by I N 
arget SHOOTIN AL 
or Game I 


or HUNTING di r 
Order through dealer, or direct. State MAKE and MODEL of sight. 
Folder free. 


Prices $4.75 to $11.70 


Micrometer eyepiece fo- 
cus. Internal click adjustments. 
High or low mounts. Scopes for 
all purposes, 3 to 5 power, for 
high or low power rifles. 





Write Dept. 2 for free literature 








idicate a general desire for definite im- 
Provement in the present set-up. All seem | 
agreed that skeet today needs aggressive | 
and unselfish national leadership. 
: Allowing the present month to elapse, 
Mm which to receive additional comment, a 
Suggested plan for national organization | 
and control will be offered in this Depart- 
ment in the March issue. B.N 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 





MERIT GUNSIGHT COMPANY, DEPT. F 
2276 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley, California 





—like J, RK. Sammons of Billings, Mont. Started a Fyr-Fyter Dealership 
in his home a few years ago. MADE PROFITS OVER $6,900 IN 1935. 
Business in 1936 will exceed 1935 record, Inspect, Service and Refill ali 
types of Approved Fire Extinguishers. Previous experience unnecessary. 
We train and advance you to Dealership for complete line of Fyr-Fyter 
Extinguishers, Schools, stores, homes, auto and truck owners, farmers 

hou churches. factories, filling stations, public utilities, ete.. are your proepecta, Use 
your home as a No stock i t ired. opportunity for men part 
middle on as well as younger men. Write a letter ing full information about yourself and 
Dast work to 


HE FYR-FYTER COMPANY, Dept. 18-14, Dayton. Ohio 

















Why a Field 


Trial Picture? 


For the simple reason that to any man 
who loves bird shooting of any kind, a 
great field trial is a thrilling, blood- 
warming experience. And this Fietp & 
STREAM picture made at two of the great- 
est American Field Trials is a superb 
piece of work. It is impossible to watch 
this picture without forgetting where you 
are and feeling that you are actually 
right there on the grounds, It gives you 
a front row, close-up view of everything 
that takes place, including the shooting 
and retrieving. It is called— 


THE 1935 COCKER 
AND SPRINGER 
FIELD TRIALS 


Taken at the field trial held at Fishers 
Island October 21-22, 1935 by the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Associa- 
tion; and at the field trial held at Ver- 
bank, New York, October 25-26, 1935 by 
the Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Club 
of America. 

This is one of the most enjoyable pic- 
tures of its kind ever made, and is a 
picture of great practical value to 
owners of dogs of these breeds, It shows 
the way the great field trials are run, the 
way dogs are handled and what is ex- 
pected of them—and, of course, some of 
the world’s finest spaniels in action. 

It is one of the latest additions to the 
most remarkable collection of pictures 
of their kind in existence— 


Field & Stream 
Library of 
Motion Pictures of 
Hunting & Fishing 


40 pictures, 16 and 35 mm., available 
on terms that cost club nothing. Big and 
small game shooting, fresh and salt water 
fishing. All genuine; all filled with ac- 
tion and excitement and valuable point- 
ers of the practical kind. 

Tell your club officers about these pic- 
tures, the greatest entertainment for any 
meeting. 


Send for catalogue NOW 


em ee eee eee 
FIELD & STREAM F.&8, 2-'37 
515 Madison Ave., New York 

Send me your new booklet describing the FIELD 
& STREAM Library of Motion Pictures of Hunting 
and Fishing, with terms 
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OVER THE ICEAFTER BEAR 
(Continued from page 90) 


hold on. Soon he disappeared toward 
Amundsen, and in almost an instant he 
was back. 

“The igloo!” he yelled in my fur-clad 
face. 

It was a difficult job getting the dogs 
unharnessed and into their igloo in the 
increasing velocity of the blizzard. Be- 
cause of my cold hands I was almost help- 
less. 

In the igloo, Edward worked fast. My 
hands and feet were bathed in snow, and 
then he made me crawl into the sleeping 
bag. But I didn’t stay there; I crawled out 
and melted snow and made steaming cups 
of tea while Edward broiled fresh bear 
steaks over a blubber blaze. 

That night we lay in the friendly sleep- 
ing bag and talked. Amundsen, his nose 
on his front paws, lay at the low entrance 
to the igloo. 

“Bears all same men. Some bear fight. 
Some no fight, he run. This fellow I kill 
today, he fight until he die.” 

“Will they hug you to death if they 
catch you,” I asked. 

“Me no think so. Him always fight with 
teeth and claws.” 

“What kind of food do they like best?” 

“Him like seal best, but will eat other 
animals and fish if him no get seal.” 

“Did you ever see any polar bear larger 
than the one you shot today?” 

“Yes, long time ago. My grandfather 
kill one. He measure twelve by fourteen 
feet. No more big one. Him all gone.” 

In the morning there was not a light, 
not a star, not a sound. The mysterious 
arctic faced us, silent as death. Then sud- 
denly the blizzard cut loose. It blew hour 
after hour; it blew with spite, without 
mercy. The world was nothing but an 
immensity of great seething waves of 


| snow, rushing at our igloo from a sky 


that was low enough to touch with the 


| hand. 


Next day we dug ourselves out, and fed 


| the hungry dogs and gave them melted 


snow water. We changed our minds about 


| going back for another bear, and hitched 
| up the dogs and raced homeward. 


PICK ’EM UP 


(Continued from page 21) 


fallen in this way unnoticed by the shooter, 
because he failed to follow the birds’ flight 


| after the shooting. 


Shallow-water ducks, such as mallards, 
green-winged teal, pintails and others, 
tower up when shot at. Any time a tower- 
ing duck lowers his line of flight after 
being shot at, he can be regarded as hard 
hit, and should be watched closely. 

Deep-water ducks, such as_ bluebills, 
redheads and canvasbacks, do not tower 
up when shot at, but hold to the line of 
their sizzling flight, depending on their 
great speed to get away from the shoot- 
er. A hard-hit duck of this species will, 
however, usually fly lower than the rest 
of the flock. 

When fatally wounded, deep-water ducks 
head for the water, and dive in order to 


| escape the hunter. These cripples should 


be shot again as soon as they hit the 


| water, or they will be lost, as one or 
| two dives will usually put them out of 


shotgun range. 
More ducks are wasted each fall than 
any other game bird, for duck shooting 


| over marsh cover and even open water 


calls for a high degree of retrieving skill. 
Much of this loss could be overcome if 


| the shooters would not take stands that 


made it necessary to drop their birds in 


a jungle of marsh cover. Blinds should be 
arranged and decoys set so the fowl can 
be dropped in the open, where they can 
be seen and retrieved. 

Long shots over marsh grass and thick 
rushes where it is hard to mark the bird 
down should always be avoided, for too 
many fowl that are scratched down with 
a single pellet escape the hunter. These 
birds seldom stay where they fail, and 
have enough life left to skulk away in the 
rushes. 

The best guide for the duck shooter to 
follow in sizing up a bird that is knocked 
down on the water is the position of its 
head. If the fowl is able to hold up his 
head, he is going to give trouble; so shoot 
him again. In fact, any duck that is down 
on the water and shows any signs of re- 
viving should be shot again at once. It is 
better to use a few extra shells than to 
lose a bird by permitting him to dive and 
come up out of range. Any duck that lets 
his head droop in the water is usually a 
goner, and seldom revives enough to give 
the shooter any trouble. 

Even geese are very good at hiding, and 
are expert divers when crippled and know 
the art of swimming with their bodies sub- 
merged. When wing-tipped birds are 
dropped on land, they prove to be good 
runners, capable of giving any man a good 
foot race before being caught. 

Waterfowl falling from a great height 
are often stunned when they hit the wa- 
ter, but this is for just a moment. A wing- 





ON E of the best dog stories you 
ever reaad—“LILLY BELLE 
GETS THE AIR,” by John 
Taintor Foote, in the next issue. 











tipped or slightly wounded fowl should 
be shot again before he has a chance to 
revive, or he may dive and never be seen 
long enough for a shot. Few men have 
patience and endurance enough to run 
down a wing-tipped bluebill, or any other 
deep-water duck, once he has recovered 
from his fall, for these ducks seldom 
show more than their heads when coming 
up for air and they stay up for just the 
split part of a second betore diving again. 
If the water is rough, the chances of 
escaping are ten to one in favor of the 
duck. 

Make it a strict rule to retrieve all ducks 
as soon as they are shot down, even if 
another shot or chance at another flock has 
to be passed up. Delayed retrieving of 
ducks is a poor policy, as these fowl have 
a peculiar way of recuperating and dis- 
appearing completely when not watched 
and left to be retrieved later. Also, when 
they are left to drift in rough or choppy 
water, the oil is washed off the feathers 
and they soon become waterlogged a 
float so low that they can be seen only 
a very short distance. 

It should be remembered that the only 
birds that count are the ones that find 
their way into the game bag, and not those 
that are left behind to rot because of the 
shooter's inability at finding his do 
birds. If every hunter in the upland 
marsh would make a conscientious effort 
to find every bird shot down, this great 
loss each year of game birds would be 
cut to a much lower figure. : 

Each hunter should adopt a_ suitable 
system of retrieving the game hunted, ; 
back this up with patience and determina 
tion to look for each bird conscientio 
until it is found. It may be hard to d 
velop these traits ; but once acquired, # 
will pay big dividends in the way ot 4 
clear conscience and a full game bag. 
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cL Beagles and Rabbit Hunting 


bodies sub- 
birds are 


to be good HE beagle is not only the smallest “tongue” is thought to frighten the quarry 
man a good of the hound family, but his breed- as well as other winged game in the 
: : I name is exactly indicative of his Vicinity. 

reat height physical form. Beag is an obsolete Anglo- In France the beagle and the basset 
nit the wa- Saxon word that denotes small or dear— hound are used for hunting the hare, just 
nt. A wing- just as the Italian word piccolo means a as they are in the United States. On the 


small flute ; and bach in the Welsh signifies other hand, in some countries it is looked 





a diminutive or something deserving of af- upon as unsportsmanlike to attempt to 
; fection and endearment. The beagle bears shoot any creature when it is being hunted 
ries you the same relation to the largest of the by a hound. However, some such a double 
3ELLE hounds as do cockers to the biggest of the use was made of the beagle in days of old 
y John land spaniel families. when it was considered the beagle’s almost 
tt issue, In most European countries beagles are sole duty to hunt up to a hare in her form, 

used in packs so they may hunt and run to push her out and leave her to her 
——— down the hunted hare which is of the same chances of escape from the speeds and 

size, speed and endurance as the American jaws of a brace of greyhounds that ac- 
owl should jack rabbit. The beagle in the Western companied their mounted masters. Even 
a chance to Hemisphere, however, is mostly employed Two good examples of American beagles this method was criticized and considered 
ver be seen as a single hunter for the purpose of find- both owned by Mrs. Wm. duPont, Jr. as not exactly fair as a mode of sporting, 
» men have ing and driving out of cover the cottontail Above is Ch. Whiteoakes Worry and be- as the hare was certainly over-matched 


ih to run and the snowshoe rabbit so that it might low is shown Ch. Delco Minor when a beagle was employed with grey- 


r any other be shot at. 5 hounds. 

s recovered Both the cottontail and the varying hare The beagle is looked upon as a_bred- 
cks seldom will stand up and run for a considerable down or Lilliputianized dog principally de- 
hen coming time before a beagle before holing up. The scended from the old Talbot or English 
for just the jack rabbit of course disdains such shelter bloodhound, noted for his great scenting 
iving again. unless hardly pressed by a pack of little or powers, loud voice and stamina. From old 
chances of big hounds. On the other hand, the Euro- and trustworthy engravings it may be 
avor of the pean rabbit on being aroused from its form gathered that the Talbot was more or less 


similar in appearance to the old-fashioned 
American foxhound of this day ; the heavy- 
headed, long-eared, loud- voiced hound 


will dash into the first burrow nearby ; for 
ve all ducks those animals never lie out far away from 
wn, even i their ever-handy retreats. It will thus be 





ier flock has seen that beagles on the other side are sel- bearing the stamp of the French rather 
etrieving of dom used for rabbit shooting and never for than the English foxhound. 

e fowl have pheasants. For the latter work spaniels are And, in just the same way, will the dif- 
ng and dis- preferably used. On scent, they may be ferences in the types of the beagles of the 
10t watched more readily stopped than beagles whose present time in the United States be dis- 
Also, when 
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Make Your Own 
Dog Disinfectant 
for Only 1¢ a Gal. 


It’s a fact! Powerful solutions—that will 
keep your dogs free from disease—can be 
made with Lewis’ Lye or Dixie Lye at a 
cost of only 1 cent a gallon. Used and 
recommended by sportsmen everywhere. 


DISTEMPER 


Scrape out kennels, then scrub thoroughly 
with a solution of 1 can Lewis’ Lye or 
Dixie Lye to 10 gallons of water. Use 
stiff brush. Lewis’ and Dixie Lye are such 
powerful disinfectants that, even when 
diluted, they quickly cut through dirt to 
kill germs and destroy odors instantly. 


MANGE AND FLEAS 

Be sure to use only Lewis’ Lye or Dixie 
Lye as the germ-and-vermin-killing agent 
in your dog dip, because it takes a pow- 
erful lye to kill germs and destroy skin 
parasites. Complete directions for Glea- 
son’s Mange Dip and proven plans for 
sanitation for dogs are given in free lye 
book. Send for your copy at address 
given below. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 

Play safe! Accept only Lewis’ Lye or 
Dixie Lye. These dependable, powerful 
germ killers are always the same chem- 
ical content . . . are free from dust and 
fumes . . . are recommended by leading 
sanitation experts . . . cost no more than 
cheap, inferior lye. 


LEWIS’ LYE 
PiAtg ita 


IMPORTANT_1: you cannot buy Lewis’ 
or Dixie Lye from your grocer, take no 
chances with substitutes. Send us a P.O. 
money order for $4.80 and we will send you 
4 dozen cans of Lewis’ Lye or Dixie Lye. 
Express prepaid in U. S. only. 


skull 


| headpiece—it is that of the keen-scenting 





Soil Disinfection 


National authority endorses Lewis’ Lye 
and Dixie Lye for keeping kennel yards 
free from germs. Use 1 can of Lewis’ Lye 
or Dixie Lye in 7 gallons of water. Send 
for free literature. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Dept. FS-5, 20 N. Wacker, Chicago, Ill. 








‘of Barrington, 7 points; 
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| covered by the observant person. Here are 


to be found two kinds of beagles—one 
favoring the American foxhound; the 
other the English foxhound. Where for 
exhibition purposes, the American beagle 
may not exceed 15 inches, the English bea- 
gle in Britain is usually under 16 inches. 

The American usually has the broader 
and altogether a more imposing 


hound. Large brain capacity is as essential 
for a hound as are his capacious nostrils. 
The nose relays the scent to the brain, 


there it is as quickly examined and the 
| dog decides what kind of game he is hunt- | 


ing. So let your hunting hound and gun 
dog possess plenty of room in his skull 
for brains. 

The beagle varies in size and may be 
described as of two different types. The 
American type is more throaty than the 
English. Some believe that the more throat 
or dewlap any dog possesses, the more 
musical and full volumed will be his hunt- 
ing voice. 


HERE are rough as well as smooth- 

coated beagles. The roughs have a full, 
sharp and ringing voice but they have not 
enough of it to suit some tastes. It was 
believed that a rough terrier of some kind 
was used to produce the rough-coated bea- 
gle; indeed, writers of one hundred years 
ago declared there never had been a true 


| rough beagle. Yet for work, they answered 


well. Many years ago I hunted the hare | 
with a rough-haired beagle pack in Sussex, | 
England; and, it is not too much to say, 
they had everything—including the full 


voices of the most musical of all hounds. | 


Hunting is to the beagle what coursing 
is to the greyhound or pointing to the 
pointer. The beagle, like the spaniel, breaks 
himself. But you must take him where 
there is game of the furred kind; and, 
preferably in the early morning when dew 
is on the grass to hold the scent well. 
The hunting-bred beagle will start to work 
—he’s then a little hunting hound in the 
making. If he fail to be interested it might 
be well to procure an older and experienced 
rabbit dog to instill enterprise into the 
mind of what should be a willing pupil. 
It’s a dollar to a doughnut that the young- 
ster will follow in the footsteps of the 
oldster ; recognize the same scents, follow 
the same trail and join in the canine musi- 
cal chorus. A few mornings’ and evenings’ 
hunting experiences of this kind and your 
beagle will be a great source of pleasure. 

As handsome in appearance as he is use- 
ful as a hunter, there can be no wonder the 
beagle is as treasured in the home as he is 
in the field. 

FREEMAN Lioyp 


CARPENTER’S DOG WINS 
RETRIEVER CUP 


HE Field & Stream challenge trophy 
presented each year to the best re- 
triever of the season was awarded for 
1936 to Dilwyne Montauk Pilot, the Ches- 
apeake owned by R. R. M. Carpenter, Jr., 
ot Montchanin, Delaware. The decision was 
gr by a committee consisting of Charles 
Lawrance, Chairman, and Dr. Samuel 
Milbank Messrs. Alfred Ely, J. Gould 
Remick and Jay F. Carlisle. 
This was based on the records of all 
the open trials held this year at Omaha, 
Nebr., Mound, Minn., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
3arrington, Ill., and Brookhaven, L. I. 
The winner was decided by same method 
used by the English Springer Spaniel Club 
in awarding a similar trophy to springer 
spaniels. The results were as follows: Dil- 
wyne Montauk Pilot, 8 points, 2 trials; 
Glenaire Rover, 8 points, 5 trials; Nigger 
Janchory Var- 


THIS WINTER—AND STi 
KEEP HIM IN FINE 
CONDITION 


The practice of feeding a hunting dog 4. 
most anything during his idle months ; 
largely a thing of the past. Hunt Club hy 
been responsible for an important chang 
in feeding practice. Hunt Club’s low cog, 
combined with its nutritive value has made 
it possible to feed a dog at a minimum 
cost right thru the winter and still keep him 
in finest physical condition. Don’t confug 
Hunt Club with the usual “meal type” food, 
For Hunt Club is distinctly different, } 
supplies a higher vitamin potency, a mor 
nutritive balance and what is the most no 
ticeable difference of all, dogs don’t havet 
be coaxed to eat it. Also there is no << 
of the intestinal upsets and skin rashes 
come from feeding uncooked food and 
foods with poor mineral balance. You ey 
feed Hunt Club at a cost of 2c to 5¢ oP 4 
Send $1.00 for a 10-lb. bag shipped 

| paid east of Mississippi River or peed 5 
your dealer’s name and we’ll send youa 
| full 10-cent box free, postpaid. Maritime 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HUNT ‘CILIUE 


DOG FOOD 





WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Ch. of Wingan 
Ch. Trump of Wingan 
Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Ch. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 
Janchory Night Light of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 
DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 


Imp. Drinkstone Pons 


Imp. Banchory 
Imp. 
Imp. 


Imp. 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA 
SON, you cannot afford to la 
a single duck. 
A Chesapeake will bring 3# 
every cripple, or dead bird. 
LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
oon? w. + pe 
29 N. Sth 


Philadelshia 








Chesapeake Bay Puppies 
By Howe’s Bonnie LApDIE 
Bup’s JUNE PARKER 


Five Males—Three Females. Whelped Sept. 
1936. A very uniform lot, All Golden Red & 
Color. Both sire and dam proven ambitiow 
ae al dual type retrievers. Price $35.00 each. 


Neil M. Leitch, M.D. Warroad, Minnesot 
ae 


en 


GOLDEN RETRIEVERS 


Exceptional Puppies for Field or Bench 
Usually on hand for sale 
FRANTELLE KENNELS 
P.O. Box 12 Cuddebackville, N. Y- 
Write MICHAEL A. CLEMENS 


204 Edgemont Place Teaneck, N. + 
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nish of Wingan, 5 points; Tyke of Bar- 
rington, 5 points; _ Decoy of Arden, 5 
pints; Topsy, 3 points; Sarona Jacob of 
Marvadel, 3 points; Whitcairn Wendy of 
Wingan, 2 points; Blind of Arden, 2 
points ; Howes Pal, 1 point; Pons, Jr. of 
Wingan, 1 point; Grouse of Arden, 1 
point ; Drinkstone Pons, 1 point. 

In commenting on the award Chairman 
Lawrance said: “It seemed to us, on ac- 
count of both dogs having 8 points, that 


the decision should rest between Rover | 
and Pilot. In analyzing the performances | 
we noted that Rover had taken part in | 


five trials ; he had received his only awards 
under the same judges: Messrs. Hogan 
and Gifford, and had had no awards in the 


other three trials in which he took part; | 
namely, at Peapack, N. J., Pittsburgh, Paz, | 
t 


and Brookhaven, L. I. 


Field & Stream Retriever Cup 
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NERVOUSNESS CAUSED BY WRONG 
FEEDING, VETERINARIAN FINDS 














“On the other hand, Pilot took part in | 
only two trials; at Pittsburgh, where he 
was second; and at Brookhaven, where 
he was first. He was judged at Pittsburgh 





by Messrs. Ely and Johnson; and at 
Brookhaven by Messrs. Belmont, Baker, | 
and myself. It was the unanimous con- | 
sensus of opinion of the Committee that 
Dilwyne Montauk Pilot, a Chesapeake 
owned by Mr. Carpenter, should be award- 
ed the Field and Stream Trophy for the | 
best Retriever of 1936. 


“If we had considered the Chesapeake | 


and Labrador Club Trials in addition to | 
these Open Trials, the results would have 


been the same. Sodak’s Gipsy Prince won | ; 


two of the Chesapeake Trials, and was 


Dilwyne Montauk Pilot 


placed fourth in the third, but did not 
place in the open trials; he would have | 
received eleven points. Pilot, in addition | 
to his eight points in the open trials, 
would have received two points in the 
Maryland Chesapeake Trials, and three 
points in the Long Island Chesapeake 
tials, thus making a grand total of thir- 
teen points.” 

t was the consensus of opinion of the 
Ommittee that specialty club trials such 
a the Labrador and the three Chesapeake 





CASE HISTORIES PRESENTED BY 


SWIFT 


AND COMPANY 
World famous 
Firveyors of frne foods 


Treated by 


*Dr.T.C.S 


Condition illustrated by Luhrs 


Less than 3 weeks on exclusive PARD diet quiets 
hound's nerves, restores splendid condition 


@ Said Dr. S who treated this hound: “In 
addition to his extreme nervousness . . . a bad coat, 
diarrhea and general run down condition also afflicted 
the dog. For all these ailments there was one very 
simple cause—he had been wrongly fed, as are so 
many dogs brought to me.” 

As proof that PARD prevents such troubles, Swift 
has fed it exclusively to over 100 fine dogs... io 4 
consecutive generations! Not a single dietary ailment 
has ever developed; Pard keeps every dog in top con- 
dition. Play safe; put your dogs on this canine-lested 
formula. Swift & Company, Chicago. 


. . SWIFT’S CANINE-TESTED 
FEEDING FORMULA 


*Permission has been given by Dr. T. C. S________ to supply his name and address on request 














German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 





OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfow!; natural pheas- 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree-bark - 
ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game. At home they 
are perfect guards and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and choice pedigreed 
puppies shipped on trial. Also Cocker Spaniels, Spring- 
er Spaniels, Irish Setters, English Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 





atalog FREE 


Complete line of wires and 
pen materials for all bird 
and animal enclosures. Write 
for catalog filled with money- 
saving values and tested fencing 
suggestions 
CROWN IRON WORKS CO 
____ 1250 Tyler St. N. E. 


. 
tn 








Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed healing 
agent for skin troubles $1. Dog collars and har- 
ness made to order. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 




















When writing to advertisers 
please mention FIELD & STREAM 














YOUR DOGS 

bas hull ? 
Use eant’s Canker Wash. It relieves 
the trouble when used promptly and faith- 
fully. Use weekly on long-haired dogs to 
prevent ear-trouble. 

Sergeant’s Condition Pills and Ser- 
geant’s Arsenic and Iron Pills used _alter- 
nately help build up your dog’s resistance 
to this and other ailments. 

Sold by Drug and Pet stores. Ask them 
for a FREE copy of Sergeant’s Book on the 
care of dogs or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 





2150 W. Broad St. « Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeants 
ololem yi ae)ledl, | 


. . «4s . 
p——= Springer Spaniels of Distinction—— 
The best buy ever offered in sporting dog history! 30 
of the grandest puppies of my own selective breeding. 
ready to train, at only $35.00 up! Brood bitches (some 
in whelp) at only $75.00 up! Trained dogs and bitches, 
obedient, steady to shot, only $90.00 up. Send for list 
and photos. Inoculated against distemper. No duty. 
AKC reg. Deferred payments. My guarantee is your 
assurance. 
SILVERDALE KENNELS (REG.) EST. 1910 
George Kynoch, owner 
50, Whitehall Av., Winnipeg, Can. 








Gingerette of Avondale 


A two-year-old springer bitch of finest 
breeding for sale at a real bargain. A 
wonderful worker in field and a win- 
ning personality. 

HOWARD H. WALTON 
1818 Dana Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 








SPRINGER PUPS 


A real bargain—three beautiful springer 
spaniel puppies bred in the purple, 9 months 
old, from a dam and sire that are real gun 
dogs. Fully registered. 1 dog, 2 bitches, $50 
each. For details write 
P. B. BURWELL 
PROSPECT HILL PLANTATION 
Young’s Island, S. C. 











e ° ° 
Springer Spaniels of Quality 
Please tell us what you want. We have them 
for every purpose. All ages and colors, bred 
for quality and working ability, they can and 
do win in both field and show. Get one of our 
good bitches either open, or bred to one of our 
winning studs. They are a sound investment 

yielding both pleasure and profit. 
Kesterson’s Kennels Skamokawa, Wash. 








HIGH CLASS 

SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 

For Sale. Sired by my two great studs 
International Champion Belmoss Cocksure 
and Imported Field Trial Winner Firenob 

from the finest dams obtainable. 
Females $20. Males $25. 

Carroll F. Hockersmith, Box 151, Shippensburg, Pa. 








Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘“‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Vuppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C 
and Old Country blood-lines. Alse Labrador and Spring- 
er spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Merwyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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Eltinge Warner brings down a long shot at the Albany trials 


Trials held this year should not count in 
making the award, for the reason that they 
were not open trials in the true sense, in 
that only one type of retriever was elig- 
ible. 

The Committee appointed for the award 
of the Field & Stream Challenge Trophy 
for retrievers will not necessarily follow 
the point system used this year when the 
trophy is awarded for 1937. The Commit- 
tee has full discretion of selecting the 
method of making the award according to 
the conditions of the particular year con- 
sidered. In other words, if some dogs 
should compete in only one all-breed trial 
outside of the specialty trial, but won that 
trial and also all the stakes of his own 
breed in which he competed, he would not 
be eliminated from consideration because 
he did not have a sufficient number of 
points. 

Anthony A. Bliss, President of the 
American Chesapeake Club, will recom- 
mend to the Committee that, although 
specialty trials should not count as much 
as all-breed ones, at least one trial of each 
club nevertheless should be considered. He 
believes a dog should be able to meet the 
conditions for his own breed before he can 
be considered an outstanding retriever 
among all breeds. 

He will also propose that each specialty 
club be allowed to designate one of its trials 
as the one to be considered in making the 


| award of the Field & Stream trophy. No 


trials will be considered by the Committee 
unless they have been approved by both the 
Labrador and Chesapeake clubs. This is to 
safeguard them from the necessity of con- 
sidering trials that have not been properly 
run. 


AT THE SPANIEL TRIALS 
OVEMBER was a busy month for 
the cockers and springers. The follow- 

ing were the results at the various trials. 


Albany Cocker Club 


A gallery of 2000 persons turned out to 


| see the Fifth Annual Field Trials of the 


Albany Cocker Club, held at the Gallogly 
Farm, Feura Bush, N. Y. on October 10th 
and 11th. 


Winners, Members’ Springer Spaniels 
First—Helderberg Snorky, owned by Mrs. 
Mary Barnett Burke. Second—Patricia_ VIII, 


| owned by Frederick Goldring, Jr. Third—Loudon 


Lucky, owned by Frederick Tillinghast, Jr. 


Open All-Age Springers 
First—Trex of Chancefield, owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis J. Squires. Second—Fast, owned 
by Mrs. Wm. A. M. Morin. Third—Hollybrook 
Abandon, owned by Harry I. Caesar. 


Members’ Cocker Spaniels 
First—Gorford Greyskin, owned by Mrs. 
George A. Carruthers. Second—Robinhurst Co- 
lumbine, owned by W. H. Schaffner. Third 


Robinhurst Talisman, owned by Charles H. Ho 
henstein. 


Open Non-lW inners Cocker Spaniels 

First—Druidaig Bess, owned by William K 
Dick. Second—Tokalon Pioneer, owned by Ed 
ward W. Galinat. Third—Brynwood Pathfinder, 
owned by G. F. Thibodeau. 


Open All-Age Cocker Spaniels 

First—Tokalon Pioneer, owned by Edward W, 
Galinat. Second—Sirdar Sunny Boy, owned by 
Mrs. G, A. Carruthers. Third—My Own on Time, 
owned by H. E, Mellenthin. 

Judges—Frank G. Turner, A. M. Lewis. 

Official Guns—Donald Carr, Andrew H., Ran 
som, Eltinge Warner, Donald F. White, 


Connecticut Spaniel Field Trial 


The Third Connecticut Spaniel Field 
Trial, held on the Ingham Hill Game 
Farm at Saybrook, Conn., on October 27th 
and 28th proved highly successful and at- 
tracted thirty-six competitors. The sum 
maries : 

Non-IV inners Springers 

First—Dalshangan Golddigger of Clarion, 
owned by Clarion Kennels. Second—Hollybro&k 
Abandon, owned by Harry I. Caesar. Third— 
ao Valley Meg, owned by Mrs. Fraser M 

orn, 


Open y {1l-Age Cockers 
First—My Own on Time, owned by H., E. Mé 
lenthin. Second—Sirdar Sunny Boy, owned ly 


Mrs. George Carruthers. Third—Dragon Jim, 
owned by Miss Jean Ellis. 


Open All-Age Springers 

First—Earlsmoor Dick, owned by Dr. and Mr 
Samuel Milbank. Second—Trex of Chancefield, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Squires. Third 
—Morewood Rush, owned by Mrs. Philip Dates. 

Judges—Mr. A. R. Moffit and Walton Fergr 
son, 3rd. 

Official Guns—-Donald Carr, Henry Eagle, 
Sherburne Prescott and John Atherton. 


At Fishers Island 


The largest crowd of the year attendel 
the blue-ribbon spaniel event of the yeaf, 
the trials of the English Spaniel Field 
Trial Association held at Fishers Island 
on October 23, 24 and 25. The summaries: 


Non-Winners Springer Stake 
First—Squire of Chancefield, owned by Dr 
and Mrs. Samuel Milbank, handled by William 
Sinclair. Second—Queen’s Chance, owned I} 
Buell Hollister. Third—Delightful Pal, owned 
Joseph C. Quirk. Fourth—Dalshangan Golddiggt, 
owned by Charles H. Toy. 


Open All-Age Springer Stake 
First—Squire of Chancefield, owned by Dr. 
and Mrs. Samuel. Milbank, Second—Tilfords 
Betty, owned by Col. and Mrs. J. D. Tilford. 
Third—Morewood Rush, owned by Mrs. Philig 
Dater. Fourth—Earlsmoor Flash, owned by 
bert Mclean. Certificates of Merit were awa! 
to Joseph C. Quirk’s Delightful Pal, Buell He 
lister’s Madame Queen and Mr. and Mrs. Jole 
D. Britton’s Bogus Breeze. 


American Spaniel Club 


A large gallery turned out for the 
field trials of the American 
Club at Setauket, Long Island, N. Y.@ 
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Unless You Give Me This Relief 


A dog doesn't like to itch, seratch, shed his coat, grow 
listless, dull and mopey any more than you like to have 
him, It may annoy you but he is suffering torment and 
oly you ean help him. , : 

His skin isn’t like yours. It’s nonporous. He can’t per- 
spire. Blood impurities caused by his domestic life, pre- 
pared food, lack of natural exercise gather in his body, 
and set up an intense irritation under his skin. They nearly 
drive him wild. 

Won't you give him this relief—make him the happy, 
healthy contented dog he wants to be? 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Condition Powders in sanitary 
capsules—for Dogs of all breeds, any age—provide the 
natural blood correctives his system needs. Given regularly 
on Saturday each week they quickly end the condition that 
causes seratching, loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, 
ecrema and a host of other ills. They make your pet happy, 
healthy and contented. 

Easy to administer, safe, harmless and inexpensive. Rex 
Hunters Condition Powders—the famous prescription of a 
celebrated English Veterinary Surgeon—are for sale at 
leading Drug Stores and Pet Shops 

If unable to obtain locally send 25¢ for a package—a full 
month's supply—direct to makers, J. Hilgers & Co., 
Dept. 187, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Their six-fold action benefits every vital organ in your 
dog's body. You'll never know how fine your dog can be 
util you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Condition 
Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 








SIX HIGH-CLASS 
Registered Shooting Dogs 


four pointers, two setters, in hunting condition, nice 
retrievers, world’s experience, $100 each. Four brood 
and shooting bitches (registered), nice shooting dogs, 
retrievers (have a pointer and setter Bred Bitch) 
$75 each. Have room for four dogs to train on quail, 
$15 per month. 

Miss. 


Brooklyn Kennels, Brooklyn, 








Setters, Pointers, Fox, 
Coon & Rabbit Hounds 


Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
BERRY 


KENTUCKY 








OAK GROVE KENNELS 
Ina, Illinois 
Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained Pointers 
and Setters. Young dogs and puppies. Also high 
class coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox 
hounds. Rabbit hounds and Beagles. Prices rea- 
sonable. All dogs shipped for trial, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Descriptive lists and prices on re- 
quest. Please state kind of dog interested in. 


Let Me Train Your Dog 


To be staunch on point, back at sight. Place 
under control. Handle singles as well as find 
coveys. Steady to shot and wing. Tender mouth- 
ed retriever, and thoroughly experienced on 
actual game. Plenty birds to train on and shoot 
over your dog. Write for full information and 
low rates. 


W.C. Mason, Jr. 








Lavonia, Ga. 








Satisfied customers are my 
best advertisement 
Let me correct the faults of your spoiled dogs 
ind give a thorough training. Will not whip and 
rey your dog. Yard break and teach your dog 
Pa nd and handle coveys and find and retrieve 
ng birds. Steady to shot and wing. Write to 
tir all letters answered. Best of references 
ven. $10.00 a month. 
R. W. Grubbs, Fair Play, S. C. 











s 
Give your dog a break 
Your dog gives you his best— 
ny _Sive him the protection of a roomy 
uffalo’’ Portable Yard. Write for 
y descriptive Booklet 85-G. 


NIFTALO WIRE WORKS CO. Sirraco, xv. 
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Field & Stream—February, 1937 


| November 15th and 16th when excellent 
| weather conditions prevailed. The winners 
| were: 
Open All-Age Springers 

First: Fleet of Falcon Hill, owned by Henry L. 
Ferguson. Second: Bozo’s Bar Mate, owned by 
Mrs. A. R. Moffit. Third: Trex of Chancefield, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs, Francis J. Squires. 

Non-|WW inners Cockers 

First: Rowcliffe Shotover, owned by Mrs. A. R. 
Moffit. Second: Rowcliffe Bangaway, owned by 
Mrs. A. R. Moffit. Third: Whit, owned by Mrs. 
F. Ambrose Clark. 


Open All-Age Cockers 
First: Rowcliffe Blue Streak, owned by Mrs. 
A. R. Moffit. Second: My Own on Time, owned 
by Mrs. Francis P. Garvan. Third: Sirdar Sunny 
Boy, owned by G. A. Carruthers. 
Non-lW inners Springers 
First: Queen’s Courageous, owned by Buell 
Hollister. Second: Earlsmoor Flash, owned by 
Robert McLean. Third: Queen’s Fearnot Rouge, 
owned by Buell Hollister. Judges: Dr. Samuel 
Milbank of New York and Fay Ingalls, of Hot 
Springs. 
_ Official Guns: Donald Carr, Robert Winthrop, 
E. F. Warner, E. F. Hutton and Hartwell Moore. 


Michigan Cocker Trial 
VERY interesting field trial was 
held by the Michigan Cocker Spaniel 
Club on October 11th, at Gull Lake, 
Michigan. There were 19 entries. The 
winners were: 


Open All-Age Cockers 

First: Sals Own Gwen, owned by Wm. E. Buis. 
Second: Lady Luck II, owned by J. Essenbager. 
Third: Middlesex Juanita, owned by Robert E. 
Heistand. 

Judges: Paul S. Bishop and S. E. Bellows. 


Monmouth Trials 
HE first two-day field trials of the 
Monmouth County Spaniel Field 
and 21st at Vanderburg, N. J. Following 
is a summary of the winners. 


Non-W inners Springers 
First: Brackenbriar’s Pig in a Poke, owned by 





moor Flash, owned by Robert McLean. Third: 


Chancefield Flirt, owned by Jumping Brook Ken- | 
nels. Fourth: One Spot, owned by I. W. Wort- | 


man. 


Open All-Age Cockers 
First: Rowcliffe Blue Streak, owned by Mrs. 
| A, R. Moffit. Second: Midbrook Pirate, owned 
by Harold Johnson. Third: Sirdar Sunny Boy, 
owned by Mrs. G. A. Carruthers. Fourth: Whit, 
owned by Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark, 


Open All-Age Springers 
First: Delightful Pal, owned by Joseph C. 
Quirk. Second: Fast, owned by Mrs. William A. 
| M. Morin. Third: Trex of Chancefield, owned by 
Mr. and Mrs, Francis J. Squires. 
Judges: C. Frederick Neilson of Shrewsbury, 
N. J. and David Wagstaff of Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


| Ben, a fine grouse dog belonging to Jules 
C. Bertrand 

















LACTOL is the World’s finest food for 
rearing puppies and feeding in-whelp and 
nursing bitches. It closely resembles healthy 
bitch’s milk in taste, appearance and analysis 


and provides every essential for building 
strong bones, healthy flesh and firm muscles. 


Rear your puppies on LACTOL and see how 


they grow. Obtainable from: 


ApercromBigE & Fitch Co., NEW YORK 
Fotey Doc Suppiies, PHILADELPHIA 
Jorpan Marsu Co., BOSTON 
Von LencerKe & Antoine, CHICAGO 


LACTOL 








Trial Association were held on Nov. 20th | 


Mr. and Mrs, George E. Watson. Second: Earls- | 


NEW! 





English Setters 
of Debonair 


: and 
Champion and Field Trial Winner P 
and Champion Hepler’s J. F. of De 
Matron red by Ch 


ect Br 
development, condition d delivery ¢@ 5 
$40 and $50. Service to Patron $40, to J. F. $35 


E. B, McINTYRE, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles n ne < Gpement) 


elophons Kensington 24 
FOR SALE 


Llewellin Setter Puppies 


Good type, 4 months old. 5-generation pedi- 
gree. White, black and ticked. Price $20 ea. 
Also choice pair, male and female 6 months 
old, had some field work at $35 each. 


FRANK MICHALEK, VICTOR, IOWA 


eee 
GORDON SETTERS 


Did you ever own one? The handsome black 
and tan aristocrats of dogdom. Pups and 
sxrown dogs. Handsome, game, loyal compan- 
ions in the city and most satisfactory servants 
in the field. Priced reasonably. 


COMRADE KENNELS 


BOxO GALION, OHIO 


IRISH SETTERS 


From three to eighteen months, carrying 
the greatest field blood 
of this and the old coun- 
try. Sires: Smada Irish 
Rex, Red Jacket’s Back- 
lash, Imp. Red Buccaneer 
Will sell brood matrons, open 
and bred. Force retrieving. 

Pe eh aw field work on birds 

DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 
The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

any amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 


sible to make. I get better results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. inant W. Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mat. Postpaip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 515 Madison Ave., New York City 


Show 
tro 


























(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms. 
and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 
WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO - 
on the practical comes 
of worms in Dogs of a 
breeds and ages. ADDRESS DESK N-16-8 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 











ov Fur Animals 


Wire 
floors, 


netting, wire cloth for 
steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost 
Buy from Crown, Big. honest 
values since 1878. Write for 
complete catalog FREE. 


CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


1150 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn, 








WANT A TENT? 
CANOE? WADERS? 


'T’IME passes quickly. It really won’t be 

long before spring is here, and then sum- 
mer—-the days for maximum enjoyment of 
the out-of-doors. By starting now you can 
easily get a complete camping outfit. a fine 
canoe, fishing outfit or anything else you 
want absolutely free, just by getting the 
sportsmen in your neighborhood to give you 
their subscriptions for Field & Stream. 
Hundreds of readers have gotten thousands 
of dollars worth of standard equipment of 
all kines: if they can, you can. Write today 
for information. 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


GREATEST DOG BOOK | 
Ever Written/ 











Second Edition—Third Printing 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 224 pages of practical | 


information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission): important new and longer Foreword: an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The auth Gun Dog Editor of Fiewp 
& SrreaM. His other book on training, ‘“‘Breaking a Bird 
D has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 

10k is better. still—and this second edition is bigger and 

etter than the first 

Mr. Lutle’s method of tee 
to point game ia entirely original 
each type of dog character 

Get this GREAT NEW HOOK and you can accomplish won- 
lers training your own dog Or, ¢ if you have 
them trained for you, this k will he Ip you to get more 
wut of them in the hunting ficl 

! year subseription for Field & Stream and a copy of 
this book (value $3.50), for only $2.75. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $4.50), 
for only $3.50. 

$2.00. 


or ia well known as 


whing different tupes of dogs 
He outlines a plan for 


Book alone: 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Field & Stream—February, 193 


Official Guns: Adam Eccles, Donald Carr, Sher- 
burne Prescott and Eltinge Warner. 


Valley Forge Trials 


HE final trials of the season were 

held on Nov. 28th under the auspices 
of the Valley Forge English Springer 
Spaniel Club, at New Hope, Pa. The 
winners follow: 


Open All-Age Springers 
First: Trex of Chancefield, owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis J. Squires. Second: Earlsmoor Dick, 
owned by Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank. Third: 
Queen’s Fearnot Rouge, owned by Buell Hollister. 
Fourth: Bozo’s Bar Mate, owned by Mrs. A. R. 
Moffitt. 





Judge: Donald Carr of McElhattan, Pa. 
Members’ All-Age Cockers 


First: Ch. Rambler of Diamond Rock, owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Clyde S. Heck. Second: Dia- 
| mond Rock Ranger, owned by Mrs. W. H. Page 
|} and R. S. Headley. Third: Highbury Cock Robin, 
owned by John F. Reich. Fourth: Blue Consola- 
tion. 


Judge: 


American-Bred Springer Stake 
|  First—Trex of Chancefield, owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. J. Squires. Second—Earlsmoor Dick, 
owned by Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank. 


Members’ All-Age Springer Stake 
| First—Tilford’s Betty, owned by Col. and Mrs. 
J. D. Tilford. Second—Earlsmoor Dick, owned 
by Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank. Third—More- 
wood Rush, owned by Mrs. Philip Dater. Fourth 
Madame Queen, owned by Buell Hollister. Cer- 
tificates of Merit were awarded to F. B. Davis’ 
Falcon Hill Sooty, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E. Wat- 
son’s Pig in a Poke, and Mrs. Fraser M. Horn’s 
Trent Valley Meg. 


Harry Caesar of New York City. 


Cocker Stake 
Own on Time, owned by H. E. 
Second—Sirdar Sunny Boy, owned 
Carruthers. Third -Druidaig Bess, 
Dick. Fourth—Susan of War- 


First—My 
| Mellenthin. 
by Mrs. G. 2 
owned by Wm. K. 
well, owned by H. E. Warwick. 

Judges—H. L. Ferguson, of Fishers Island, 
N. Y., and A. M. Lewis, of New Canaan, Conn. 
Official Guns——David Wagstaff, Sherburne Pres- 
| cott, Alfred L. Ferguson, Eltinge F. Warner, 
Adam Eccles, Harold Stanley, Donald Carr and 

William Gray. 


Bath County Field Trials 


An enthusiastic gallery watched the 
| forty-eight entries that turned out for the 
Bath County Field Trials held at Hot 
Springs, Va., on October 2nd and 3rd. The 
winners were: 


Von-IV inners S pringers 
Speed from Elcova, owned by Elias C. 
Dalshangan Golddigger of Clarion, 
Clarion Kennels. Third—Queen’s 
Buell Hollister. 


Open All-Age Springers 
Earlsmoor Dick, owned by Dr. and Mrs. 
Milbank. Second—Trex of Chancefield, 
and Mrs. Francis J. Squires. Third 
William A. M. Morin. 


First 
Vail. Second 
owned — by 
Chance, owned by 


First 
Samuel 
owned by Mr. 

Fast, owned by Mrs. 


Non-W inners Cockers 
First—Druidaig Bess, owned by William K. 
Dick. No other awards. 


Open All-Age Cockers 
My Own on Time, owned by H. E. Mel- 





First 


A group of setter youngsters owned by G. C. Truesdel 


Second—Diamond Rock Remembrang 
owned by Paddington Kennels, Third—Susap ¢ 
Warwell, owned by Henry E. Warwick. 
Judges—Sherburne Prescott and Donald Car 
Official Guns—Alda B. See, T. Kenneth Bij 
and Dr. Ira T. Hornbarger. 


lenthin. 


At the Verbank Trials 


Ideal weather conditions and strong fy. 
ing birds greeted the contestants in th 
Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Club of Amer. 
ica trials held at Verbank, N. Y., on No 
vember 7th. The trials continued on th 
following day, November 8th, but wer 
marred by a heavy mist and rain. Th 
winners were: 


Open .« {Il-. {ge Cockers 
-My Own on Time, owned by Mrs, Fran 
cis P. Garvan. Second—-Susan of Warwell, owne 
by Henry E. Warwick. Third—Druidaig Beg, 
owned by William K. Dick. 


First- 


Non-lWV inners Springers 
First—Hollybrook Abandon, owned by Ham 
. Caesar. Second Brackenbriz ar’s Pig in a Poke, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. George E. Watson, Jr 
Third—Delightful Pal of Greenfair, owned 
Joseph C. Quirk. 


Open All-Age Springers 

First—Fast, owned by Mrs. W. A. M. Mora 
Second—Bozo’s Bar Mate, owned by Mrs, AR 
Moffit. Third Delightful Pal of Greenfair, ownel 
by Joseph C. Quirk. Fourth—Trent Valley Me 
owned by Mrs. Fraser M. Horn. Certificates¢ 
Merit were awarded to Morewood Rush, Ears 
moor Flash and Tony of Chancefield. 


on-IV inners Cockers 

First Pn Bangaway, owned by Mrs. 4 
R. Moffit. Second—-Fascinating Beau of Wat 
owned by Mrs. George A. Carruthers, Thin 
Latch Up George, owned by A. M. Lewis. 

Judges—Francis J. Squires and Alfred Fe 
guson. 

Official Guns 
John Atherton, 
Prescott. 


FOXHOUNDS TO BE 
FEATURED AT N. Y. SHOW 
A’ the Sixty-First Annual Show to bk 

held by the Westminster Kennel 
at Madison Square Garden, New York 
February 10, 11 and 12, the visiting 
on the last day will see a great gatherm 
of foxhounds— American and Englist 
Many foxhunting establishments will & 
represented, the hounds being shown @ 
large enclosure, and free from the restrait 
of leashes, etc. Hitherto the Annual Shor 
of foxhounds, harriers and beagles «* 
ducted by the Masters of Foxhounds Ar 
sociation of America took place at 
Durland’s Riding Club, which building § 
now closed. 

So, on February 12, the public attendint 
the Garden should be doubly rew 
with the judging of the best groups of t 

various breeds of sporting and non-sp 
ing dogs and a close view of the 

and most representative five couples 
of packs of hounds owned by leading 
clubs in the country. F. 


Donald Carr, Eltinge Ware, 
Bradford Norman and Sherburne 





ck Remembrane 
Third—Susan ¢ 
Warwick. 

and Donald Car 
T. Kenneth Bik 
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"Field & Stream—February, 


When your pet won't play, is 
of food, and listless, he 
needs attention. GLOVER’S 

ON PILLS stimulate 
the appetite and exert a tonic 
eect. 50 pills per package. 

FWwORM MEDICINES 

sure. In capsule form 
ediecems, Ts eworms, 
and Hookworms. Also liquid 
Vermifuge for Puppies. 

Each 60¢ per package. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct 


to Glover's. 
Famous DOG BOOK— 
Veterinary advice, FREE. 


Address GLOVER’S, 468 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


GLOVERS meoicines 








HOUNDS and 
HUNTING— 


Monthly Magazine with 


Hunting News. Sample 
20c; Yearly $1.50. 


41 S. Park Street 
Decatur, Illinois 


Hunters, Special! 


$20.00 will buy a thoroughly trained coon or combina- 
tion hunter, shipped for trial. A 24-year-old coon- 
bred hound that was hunted last season and up till now 
has made a good record for $10.00; also can furnish 
thoroughly trained rabbit hounds, shipped for trial at 
$10.00. Write for free literature showing pictures and 
breeding. State dog in which most interested. Will ship 
any dog straight C.0.D. 
, KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Paducah, Kentucky 














Pure olde tyme long-eared 
black and tans, true to 
type and finest traditions 
of early Colonial days. 
Studs, bred bitches, pup- 
pies. Literature, “The Voice 
of Hermosa Vista Hounds”, 
10c. 

HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Bannock Ohio 








BLOODHOUNDS 


Splendid offering of puppies from world’s 
finest strain. Own a bloodhound for loyal 
companion, man-trailer or big-game hunter. 
We have the best—priced reasonably. 


WHITE ISLE KENNELS 
Leon F. Whitney, Owner Orange, Conn. 











1 offer For Sale A Nice Lot of 
Broken and Partly Trained 
Hounds, Nice Looking, Healthy 
and Strong. Goc Finders 
and Trailers. Not afraid of 
hard gun fire. Before buying 
from me, make inquiries in 
our Neighborhood am 
will find the Good Ones come 
rom 


Harry D. Welsh 
} Mayport 
| Clarion County, Pa. 


LOOK, COON HUNTERS 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky's best thorough- 
ly trained four-year-old male coon and opossum 
hounds, Redbone-bluetick breed, fast and wide 
hunter, true and solid tree barker. Will hunt any- 
Where, either hills or bottoms. Rabbit, stock, fox 
and deer broken. Priced to sell on trial. Money- 


back Suarantee, Picture showing breeding. 
C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 


a 


Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 














fiarmless, Simple. Successful, Wash off Before Mat- 
Bali Satisfaction or Money Refunded. Helps Breeders 
Peta Ask Your Dealer, or Send $1 for Bottle, 





eeeouT PRODUCTS COMPANY. Dept. F 


wa Stuart Boston, Massachusetts 








most Beagle and Rabbit | 


1937 


IS IT LUCKY? 


T’S a funny thing about both dogs and 

people. Some are good competitors— 
and some aren't. Some seem to glory in the 
limelight and do better under it; others 
do the reverse. In field trials for bird dogs 
we often hear different individuals spoken 
of as either lucky or unlucky. 

Several years ago I had two pretty good 
bitches—a pointer and a setter. The setter 
acquired a very good record. The pointer 





only made a win or two. One of these wins | 
was a first—and in that heat she delivered | 


one of the best performances I’ve ever 
| handled. Aside from that one win, how- 


| ever, I think the poorest heats I ever saw | 


this pointer bitch produce were made in 
public. In the light of just cold analysis, 
minus sentiment, I think that possibly tak- 
ing them day in and day out, the pointer 
bitch showed a higher average of ability 





HOUNDS AND HUNTING | 


Ray Huckaby’s setter pointing a covey of 
quail in Louisiana pines 


trial, with the same type of work. 

Yet in almost every trial in which either 
of these bitches participated, they were 
both entered. And almost invariably the 


formances—and earned what she got. She 
liked competition. She thrilled to it. In 
private I have never seen her even begin 
to touch some of the best heats I’ve seen 


tive spark,” and some of them lack it. I 
once had a setter dog whose private per- 


sufficient to place him high against really 
strong competition. Yet only once did I 
even so much as attempt to start him 
publicly. He put both himself and me in 


about, anyhow!” Yet I could take him 
afield alone with a gun and he was an 
entirely different dog. Down the field trial 
circuit we don’t have just that thing so 
strong—because dogs which are running 
regularly would not be started if owners 
and handlers felt they had no chance. Yet 
how often do we see dogs start time after 
| time and seldom or never win? When they 
| run good races, they fail to find birds— 
|or something. 

In the October, 1935, issue of this maga- 
| zine I ran an article on setters, which re- 
ported reactions direct from leading hand- 
| lers. One of the questions asked these 
| hendters was the name of the best setter 
| they had ever handled. As his best setter, 

one of the handlers named a dog which 
| had won a few times, but never prominent- 
| ly. Nevertheless, this same handler had 
| had in his string the most prominent setter 
!on the circuit several years ago. I asked 
him about it when next I saw him. He 
er? “Well, I figured you wanted the 








than the setter when we were just gunning | 


—and would have won in most any field | 


setter topped the pointer in her public per- | 





her produce in competition. There you | 
have much of the story. Some of them | 
have what we might call the “competi- | 


formances on occasion would have been | 


such a poor light that I never tried it | 
again. His every attitude seemed to say, | 
“What in the world is all this tomfoolery 


“Milk-Gone Bakery, National Biscuit Com 
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Doc SHOW 
Westminster Kennel Club 


Madison Square Garden 
NEW YORK CITY 


February 10-11 - 12 
* 


Over 3,000 Dogs On Exhibition 


SPECIAL FEATURE FEB. 12th 
NEW YORK HOUND and 
NATIONAL BEAGLE CLUB SHOWS 


OPEN 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


























WANT A NEW 
ROD? REEL? 


By starting now and working only 
when you feel like it, an hour or so 
a week, you can get enough sub- 
scriptions for Field & Stream from 
the sportsmen in your community to 
completely equip yourself for a great 
fishing season. Everything you want, 
of whatever make you want, can be 
obtained free in this way. Write for 
complete information. 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 























| HOPE THEY LL BUY 
MILK=BONE FOR US! 


DOGS KNOW 
MILK-BONE is good 


for them 


Dogs take to Milk-Bone eagerly—because 
they like its taste and hard, crunchy bone 
shape—and because it’s good for them. 
This wholesome product of beef meat, 
cereals, milk, irradiated 
yeast, cod liver oil and 
other food minerals has 
been a favorite with dogs 
and their owners for more 
than thirty years. Get a 
package of Milk-Bone at 
your dealer’s today! 

FREE SAMPLE 


Dept. D237, 449 West Idth Street, New York. 
Please mail me FREE Milk-Bone for my doa. Also free 

folder, *‘How to care for and feed your deg.’ (Print name 

plainly. Paste coupon on a penny post-card, if you wish.) 

Name aniniass 

Address 

City and State 





At last an easy letter-writing con- 
test just for dog owners. 33 cash 
rizes each month for letters about 

iller’s Dog Foods. Get rules and 
suggestions from your dog food 
dealer or write us for FREE sam- 
ples, FREE Dog Book, and com- 
lete information. 

. C. Dog Food 
Co., 234 State St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS for DOGS 











Two great books! 
“ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of ell breeds to retrieve 
The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lloyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 
“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine ; will finish her up along about 
August when we can get into the fields again. 
A. E. DICKSON.” 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & oTpsam $1. wot Both 


ALL SPANIELS AND for 

TRAINING 2.00) $2.75 
$3.50 

ALL eee AND THEIR TRAINING— 


2.00—post prepaid 
Both 


AND for 
TRAINING _2.00) $2.75 
$3.50 
FIELD & STREAM 


515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Or 
' year's —. to FIELD & STREAM $1.50 
ALL TTERS THEIR 








A THRILLING MOVIE 


The sight of a hunting leopard, or Chetah, 
actually retrieving ducks, and springing 
and retrieving pheasants, in Long Island, is 
one you'll never forget. The grace and beau- 
ty of the animal, and its tremendous speed 
and certainty, make this absolutely unique 
among all motion pictures of American 
shooting. One of the Library of Field & 
Stream Motion Pictures of unting and 

Fishing that hundreds of clubs are booking 
for their fall and winter meetings. Ask us 
for complete information— 

“No Fish & Game Club or group should 
miss a chance to show Field & Stream’s 
movies at their gatherings. Ithaca’s Fish & 
Game Club always turns out about 200 
strong to see them.’’—Ithaca Gun Company 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 

FIELD & STREAM, 

515 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 


| ting 




















truth and I gave it to you. The dog I 
named was the better of the two, in spite 
of his less impressive public record.” Al- 
most any handler might tell a similar 
story, if he would. Some are born to be 
winners and some aren't. 

But I was discussing this thought re- 
cently with a very competent critic and he 
gave a different reaction as pertaining to 
two prominent litter brothers. I know the 
handler who has both dogs, and who 
claims to see little or no difference between 
them in workouts. I suspect, however, that 
in the bottom of his heart he feels it may 
be more than just luck that one of them 
beats the other right regularly. And that 
was the idea of the man with whom I was 


| discussing it. He said: 


“Well, I'll tell you—Jack has the better 


| nose and he uses it to better advantage. 


His ground work is no better than his 
brother’s—if, in fact, it is as spectacular. 
3ut behind every move he makes is a 
smart brain heading him toward game, 
and a nose which doesn’t miss when it 
gets in range.” 

And there may be something in that. 
Certainly when you get right down to 
fundamentals and want the most practical 
performance, whether it’s for a prize or 
something to eat, there is nothing more 
important than nose in a hunting dog. 

H 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
POINTER NOT STANCH 


Qves.—I have a male pointer about eight years 
old and for the past two seasons he has not been 
stanch on point, why, I do not know. | have 
tried to follow your published instructions ex- 
actly. The third lesson was given without the 
leash and he stopped immediately on my saying 
“Whoa.” I still give him this lesson about three 
times a week and he always stops on command. 

Last season he was fairly steady on point 
when I was in sight, but quite frequently he 
would point in heavy cover where I could not 
see him, and he often flushed the birds before | 
could find him, then again I would lose him in 
heavy cover and when I would find him he 
would be pointed and hold his point as steady as 
a general, The dog has always been a very good 
one in every respect, so I would appreciate any 


advice you may give. 
James M. Bruce. 


Ans.—At eight years of age your pointer dog 
should, of course, be stanch. You say he is stanch 
sometimes but not at others. Birds have been get- 
“meaner” to handle of late years and my 
first thought would be to wonder whether or not 
flushes are really the dog’s fault. I’ve seen smart 
Southern birds flush for no apparent rhyme or 
reason in front of the steadiest dog I have. 

At eight years of age, if your dog really is 
unsteady, it will be ticklish to handle. It may 
indicate that he’s a little hard-headed. I think 
the best advice in the circumstances would be to 
give him plenty of work—especially this fall 
before the season opens. A dog that has ever 
been stanch wiil usually not be permanently oth- 
erwise provided he’s given enough work. If they 
are only worked occasionally and at long in- 
tervals, any of them are apt to be more fidgety 


| on their game. 


So far as the technical part of steadiness is 


| concerned, it would seem from your letter that 
you have proceeded properly. H. L. 


RETRIEVER CRUSHES BIRDS 


Qurs.—I have a_ two-and-one-half-year-old 
Llewellin setter, an excellent dog in all respects 
but one. He was a natural retriever from the start 
and required no breaking on this point, and for 
the first season was very tender mouthed and 
delivered perfectly. Toward the end of the second 
season he began to crush his birds and refuse to 
give them up easily. What would you recommend 
to break him of this habit? 

M. G. Jones. 


Ans.—I would recommend that you pinch the 
dog’s lips against his teeth for crushing his birds 
and refusing to give them up easily. You might 
also try killing a bird and cutting a number of 
pone of thin wire just about the length of the 
bird’s body width. Run these wires through a 
bird and then ask your setter to retrieve that. He 
can’t bear down then without pinching himself, 
and this might prove helpful. H 


OLD DOG HARD-HEADED 
Qves.—I have an Irish setter male four and 


— -half years old. The dog was poorly managed 
by his former owner and his proper training did 


A good stanch setter bitch owned by Dr, 


. M. Jones 


not commence until his third season. In some 
respects (retrieving and ranging) this training 
has been highly successful. Once a bird is down 
or crippled, you can depend on the game. But 
sometimes when he comes across fresh bird signs, 
he goes wild—always flushes the covey. Whip. 
ping him has no effect. He won’t obey the whistle 
at all when he takes such a stubborn streak. At 
other times his nose is good and he makes as 
pretty a point as you can wish. Age doesn’t seem 
to alter this condition. 

Even when training him, I found him bull. 
headed. I’ve tried everything in order to make 
him stanch on point. Methods that are highly 
successful on other dogs have no effect on him. 
Are Irish setters as good as other breeds for bird- 
hunting purposes? If this dog isn’t worth wast- 
ing time on, what breed would you recommend? 

ossco HurrMan, 


Ans.—I am sorry to hear that you are having 
so much difficulty with your Irish setter. I have 
long known that a great many authorities con- 
sider them hard-headed, but personally I have 
never found them especially that way. I do not 
believe that Irish setters will average the same 
hunting quality as pointers and English setters, 
However, I have been fortunate in having sev- 
eral Irish setters which have been top flight from 
every angle. 

I would not want to recommend a breed. There 
are both good and poor individuals in any of the 
pointing breeds. If you decide to get phe dog, 
concentrate on getting the right individual and 
don't decide on the breed in advance. < 


SETTER KILLS CHICKENS 


Qves.—I have a Llewellin setter two years 
old which has developed into a fine hunter and 
a natural retriever, but has recently developed 
the chicken-killing habit. I have promised the 
farmer whose chickens he has killed that I vel 
muzzle the dog while hunting on his pro 
Do you think this advisable, or would a m 
affect his hunting or his good humor? 

Watrter WaALss. 


Ans.—Of course, you could muzzle your 
chicken-killing dog, ‘but I feel this would inter- 
fere with his giving you the best hunting ser 
vice. You would probably be better satis in 
the long run to cure him of chicken killing. The, 
procedure is as follows: ‘ 

The first time he kills a chicken, get that? 
chicken. Take a lot of light but strong cord.” 
and tie the chicken to the dog underneath his * 
collar. Tie it by the legs and head to his collar. 
Tie it up under his neck so he can’t easily 
reach it with his mouth. Wrap the cord securely 
around the wing bones. In short, get the chicken 
tied to him so that it is really there to stay. 

Then just let him live with that chicken until 
it rots. By the time it is almost ready to fall 
off in decay, you will have a dog thoroughly sick 
of chickens alive or dead. H. L. 





A Service to Our Readers 


| et gon & STREAM readers are made up 
of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice 


or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 
— 











(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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New low prices on Wild Rabbits 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 
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| FORSALE e e@ Genuine Wild | 


COTTON TAIL RABBITS 


For Restocking Purposes 


Now shipping 
Write for new low prices 


ANIMAL EXCHANGE 
Box F Quincy, Penna. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 


Also Put You In Touch with MARKETS 
ERE Large illustrated 








and monthly market bulletin eo 
names of buyers in 
of America who contingonsiy | boy ‘all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for 10cents, 


WTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., New City, N. Y. 








Button! 
SQUARE 
CIRCLE 


For 
Members 


A the suggestion 

of Squareshoot- 
er Cyrus O. Neilsen, 
Pres, Ephraim Fish 
and Game Ass’n, 
Ephraim, Utah, a 

uare Circle metal- 
and-enamel lapel 
button has been struck. A neat Square 
Circle insignia for everyday wear in your 
usiness suit. For registered Square 
Circle members only. Send 25c to defray- 
Sost and postage. Address 


SQUARE CIRCLE 


FIELD & STREAM 
378 Madison Ave. New York City 











Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds. 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





PLANT NOW-— their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring 
and hold thousands where only a few are now 

stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or fish to 
your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato 
and over 80 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, 
when, where and how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and 
receive free planting advice and book. Successful results guaranteed, growth next fall. 


(Oldest Aquatic Nursery.) 





Shipped subject to 
5 days’ inspection 

These are 100% 
on one of the oldest mi 


Office: 865 


QUEBEC MINK 


pure Quebec mink. They originated 


My mink have been selectively bred in pens for over 
20 years and are second to none. 1935 edition of booklet 
covering all phases of mink raising $1.00. 

Bred females priced on request. 

HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
N. Main St., 





iant Wild Ri 
Plant This Spring! 
Attract Ducks Next Fall! 
Provide Terrell’s Natural 
Foods for wild ducks, upland 
game birds, muskrats and other 


wild life—create a permanent 
feeding place for them. Plants 


$40.00 EACH 


nk ranches in Quebec. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








Eastern Mink 


from year’s selective 


q 
We shall book a limited 
number of orders for these 
high-grade females to be 
bred to our outstanding 
males, delivery late March 
or April 1. 

Deta a5 and bank refer- 
ence upon reque st, instrue- 
tive folder 25e 

Davis Fur Farms 


St. Johnsbury, vt. 





also provide food and cover for fish and will im- 
prove fishing in your favorite lake or stream. 
40 Years’ Success. 
Write NOW. Describe 
lace. Planting Advice, 
klet Free. 














Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Estan.issep 1910 
Have Won Grand 


Show G hampionship 
st Fox in 
No atio nal Show) 


One-Third of ‘al First Prizes. 


Prize Winners. Make several 
tified foundation stock 


Four consecutive years and 


Finest grade of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show 


that will produce consecutive generations of Prize | 
Ww tans rs and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 
average grade of foxes. atalogue Sabattis, N. Y. 








BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


Native and Northern 
500 for immediate disposal 
Quail shooting, guides and dogs furnished 
Season closes Feb. 15 
OKLAWAHA GAME Farm 
P. H. Cash Crescent City, Fla. 


times the net profit by buying officially cer- 
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1937 free book. We give extra birds for promptness. 


PR Co., 


504 H. Street, 





FOR SALE 
1000 Genuine Wild Turkeys 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Also Deer for sale 
WOODMONT ROD & GUN CLUB 


Henry P. Bridges, Secretary 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Squabs are selling 55 to 60 cts. 
a Ib. wholesale. Make money 
breeding them. Marketed only 
25 days after birth. Thousands 
wanted weekly by best market- 
men. Send stamp for mailing of 








Melrose, M husetts 











FOR YO 


dealers, why not t 
of the new 
price—only $1.50 


Send this coupon 





e If you are having trouble get- 
ting Field & Stream from news- 


low subscription 


you'll be sure of every issue. 
NOW. 


UR CONVENIENCE AND BENEFIT! 


NAME 
ADDRESS 





ake advantage 





a year. Then 














“We inspect, plan, 
plant and stock game 
preserves.’ 


Wlake Your ucsewe Pay 


by establishing feeding and breeding grounds for WILD DUCKS, UP- at 


LAND GAME and FISH. If you enjoy and want good shooting and fishing, our 
sure-growing natural foods will produce real results for you. Write for our new, 
free illustrated book “The Secret in Attracting Game”. Describe your place-- 
we'll make planting suggestions FREE. ALSO COMPLETE LINE OF GAME BIRDS. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 71B2, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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OO1 Outdoor Questions 





By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 


interesting questions ccncerning natural history, wildlife and 


outdoor lore. 


Ques. One of the largest, if not the 
largest, deer on record was recently shot 
out here (Minnesota). It tipped the scale at 
327 pounds dressed, and there is no doubt 
but that it would have weighed 400 pounds, 
or more, on the hoof. Have you a record of 
a larger whitetail? 


Ans. This deer comes close to the record 
—close enough to make it a wonderful 
trophy—but according to Seton, Ray P. 
Holland’s report of a deer killed near 
Trout Lake, Michigan, by Albert Tippett 
many years ago, beats it. This buck 
weighed 354 pounds dressed. “By fair com- 
putation,” said Seton, “the live weight of 
this Michigan giant was at least 425 
pounds.” 


the open season on coot for 1936 in Illinois? 


Ans. Answering the first two questions : 
“rice-hen” is a midwestern local name for 
the American coot, while “mud-hen” is a 
more general common name for the same 
bird. The open season on American coot 
was from November 1 to November 30, 
in Illinois. 


Ques. What are the largest rabbits or 
jack-rabbits of this country? 


Ans. Of the cottontail group of rabbits 
the swamp rabbit of the South is the larg- 
est. The prairie hare (white-tailed jack- 
rabbit or white-jack) is the largest native 
jack-rabbit or hare. 


Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


tinue gathering data on them. Good letters 
such as yours are one of the finest sources 
of information we have. 


Ques. No one believes me when I tell 
them this: Several months ago, after 
climbing about the hills I sat down onq 
rock and, at intervals, I heard a blowing 
wheezing sound. I turned around and sate, 
just three fect behind me, a common dia- 
mond-backed rattlesnake. This snake did 
not rattle but made a blowing noise, at 
the same time expanding and contracting 
his body. I watched him for several mine 
utes before I dispatched him. I have been 
called all kinds of a fake by people who 
really have had lots of experience with 

rattlers; so I’m writing to you 


for help. 





Ques. There has been con- 
siderable debate in this com- 
munity (Nebraska) as to the 
position of a rattlesnake’s rattle 
m relation to the body of the 
snake. Does it lie flat or on 
edge in relation to the snake's 
body? 


Ans. The rattle is attached 
to the tail in such a way that, 
in normal position, it is vertical. 

Ques. IVe would like to have 
you repeat the manner in which 
to compute the live weight of 
a deer if the dressed weight is 
known, 

Ans. Add five ciphers to 
dressed weight of deer, and 
divide by 78,612. The answer 
should approximate very close- 
ly the live weight of the animal. 

Ques. ] know of an old trap- 
per who speaks of the “black 
cats” he once trapped. What 
animals they? 


Ans. This animal is the fish- 
er, a large member of the 
weasel family. 


Ques. My husband contends 
that the bob white is the male 





E claim that this light tackle craze has gone too 

far. C. S. Carter of Miami, big-game fisherman, 
made this ideal reel, weighing only 42 of an ounce. It 
is multiplying, geared 3-to-1, and while only *% of an 
inch in diameter and %g of an inch wide, it will hold 
40 feet of No. 1 fishing line. 
: Carter hasn’t tackled any marlins or sailfish with his 
reel as yet. He is gradually working up to that by prac- 
ticing in his wife’s goldfish bowl. 


Ans. It has been suggested 
by an expert field observer that 
you may have encountered a 
bull or gopher snake and iden- 
tified it improperly as a rattle- 
snake. Various species of these 
snakes have markings which 
resemble faintly those of the 
diamondback and they expand 
the body and hiss. 


Ques. IWhat is the difference 
between a buffalo and a bison? 
I always thought they were 
the same until I read Edison 
Marshall's last installment of 
“Tiger! Tiger!” In the No- 
vember issue, on page 75, he 
states: “My bag now consisted 
of.a lone bison, a lone buffalo, 
two tigers and a panther.” If 
you could get a direct answer 
from Mr. Marshall, too, it 
would be quite interesting. 


Ans. The American as well 
as the European bison are quite 
different from the various 
species of wild ox known a 
buffalo throughout Asia and 
Africa. Bison have humps, for 
instance, and the buffalos (wild 
ox) have none. The bison to 








quail, while I argue that it is of 
the quail family, but can be 
cither male or female. Which is right? 


Ans. Bob white is the correct name of 
our common quail (Colinus virginianus) 
and applies to the male or female bird. 
( Technically, this bird, our so-called quail, 
doesn't belong to the quail family.) 


Ques. (1) In the October issue, the 
Pennsylvania game law summary shows 
that red squirrel may be taken from No- 
vember 6 to August 15, This means that 
they may be hunted during breeding sea- 
son, and I am wondering tf it is an error. 
(2) Is the red squirrel the same as a fox 
squirrel? 

Ans. (1) Open season on red squirrel in 
Pennsylvania is correct as quoted—and 
there is no daily or seasonal limit. (2) 
The red squirrel is of an entirely different 
species from the fox squirrel. 

Ques. (1) To settle a friendly argument, 
is “rice hen” (in Illinois) just a local name 
for the coot? (2) Is the coot also common- 
ly called the “mud-hen?” (3) When was 


Ques. I hope you won't give up until 
you have definitely established just what a 
Pacific buck really is, If you've created as 
much interest in other localities as you 
have here (California) yowll have to de- 
vote a special column to this deer. After 
discussion with men who have hunted this 
country for twenty years, we have come 
to the conclusion that the Pacific buck, 
while not being classed as a distinct species, 
is more or less of a freak. They reach 
maturity without adding points, other 
than a fork, to their antlers and are shaped 
somewhat differently from ordinary deer. 
The natives call them “bench-legs.” Their 
legs are short, they are very heavy through 
the brisket and long through the back. The 
small deer that were mentioned as pos- 
sible “Pacifics,” from Humboldt to the bay 
region are not called Pacific deer by the 
local sportsmen, but “coast” deer. 


Ans. This is not the first time we've been 
on the trail of the Pacific buck, old-timer, 
and you can rest assured that we will con- 


which Mr. Marshall has refer- 
ence is probably an animal that 
has been given this common but incorrect 
name in India. Later on, we may have i 
formation from Mr. Marshall. 


Ques. I have heard of the horned rattle 
snakes, which seems all right because I've 
seen the double-horned sidewinders (not 
the single horns, though, by a long shot) 
but now a friend from Texas tells me 
the “horned rabbits.” I can’t go for them. 


Ans. Horned rabbits are merely freaks; 
the so-called “horns” on different parts 
their heads or bodies being caused by skin 
disease, and disturbance of that nature 


Ques. Here's a question you can per 
haps settle for us. I contend that deer, 
rabbits and some other animals have ™ 
bone joints between the front legs @ the 
body—that they are merely connected by 
muscles and ligaments. 

Ans. You are correct. The animals mer 


tioned, with others of this type and 
the elephant, have no such bony connectio® 
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CLAD IN AN ASBESTOS SUIT (righ?), 
“Pat” Patton tackles a blazing oil- 
well where the temperature reaches 
3512° Fahrenheit—quickly gets the 
inferno under control. 

“Even after putting out an oil- 
well fire, I can tuck away as hearty a 
meal as I want,” says Patton, put- 
ting words into action in the pic- 
ture above. “Provided,” he adds, “‘I 
have plenty of Camels handy. Camels 
set me right. Smoking Camels helps 
keep my digestion in proper trim. 
And another reason I smoke Camels 
is they don’t get on my nerves.” 


COSTLIE, 
TOBACCOS 


“PLL O.K. THAT” — SAYS “PAT” PATTC 
STEEL-NERVED OIL-WELL FIRE FIGH 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS...Turkish and 
Domestic...than any other popular brand. 
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FTEN during a hard, f 

day, smokers pause 
a “lift” in energy with a 
And at mealtimes Camels¢ 
helping hand to good digeg 
They help you to enjoy yout 
more. And they increase th} 
of fluids —alkaline digestivg 
ids — that are so vital toa® 
of well-being after eating, 
their matchless mildness, 
are better for steady sm¢ 
They don’t get on your @ 
or tire your taste. 


“CAMELS ARE GRAND at meal 
times,” says New York matrom 
Mrs. Vincent Murray. “And my 
digestion works like a top.” 
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